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CHAPTER IX.—continued. 


T OPICA.— continued. 


NT: 


We now enter on the Sixth Book, containing the 
Loci bearing on Definition. In debates respecting De- 
finition, there are five points on any of which the 
attack and defence may turn :—* 


1. That which the definer enunciates as a definition 
may not be true at all, even as a predicate of 
the definiend or subject to be defined; or at 
least not true of every thing that bears the 
name of the subject. 

2. The definiend may have been included in a genus, 
but not in that genus to which it rightly and 
specially belongs. 

3. The definition given may not be specially appro- 
priate to the definiend (7.¢., it may include, not 
only that but, other matters besides). 

4, The definition, though unobjectionable on any of 
the above three grounds, may nevertheless not 
declare the Essence of the definiend. 

. Lastly, the definition may be good in substance, 
but badly expressed or set out. 


Or 


* Topica, VI. i. p. 139, a. 24-35 : rhs 0€ mepi rods ópovs mpaypareías pépn 
mévre éarív. 
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As to the first of these five heads, the Loci bearing 
thereupon have already been enumerated in the Third 
Book, on Accident : in accidental predications the ques- 
tion raised is always about the truth or falsehood of 
the predication.* As to the second and third of the five 
heads, these have been dealt with in the Fourth and 
Fifth Books, enumerating the Loci on Genus and 
Proprium." 

There remain the fourth and fifth heads, on which 
we are about to enter: (1) Whether the definition 
is well expressed or set out (the fifth head); (2) 
Whether it has any right to be called a definition at 
all, i.e., whether it declares the Essence of the subject 
(the fourth). The fifth is taken first, because to do a 
thing well is always more difficult than to do it simply, 
and is therefore likely to afford greater opening for 
argumentative attack. 

The definition, while unobjectionable in substance, 
may be badly set out in two ways. First, it may be 
indistinct in terms—not plain nor clear. Next, it may 
be redundant: the terms may include more than is 
required for the definition. Under each of these defects 
of expression several loci may be indicated. 

1. Indistinctness may arise from the employment of 
equivocal terms in the definition. Or it may arise from 
the term to be defined being itself equivocal ; while the 
definer, taking no notice of such equivocation, has tried 
to comprehend all its senses under one and the same 
definition. You may attack him either by denying that 
the definition as given covers all the different meanings 
of the definiend; or you may yourself distinguish 
(which the definer has omitted to do) these different 


* Topica, VI. i. p. 189, a. 36. " Ibid. bugs! 


* [bid. b. 6. 
* Thid. b. 12-18. 


Cnar. IX, INDISTINCTNESS IN DEFINITION. 3 
meanings, and show that none of them or few of them 
are covered by the definition.* 

2. Indistinctness may arise from defining by means of 
a metaphor; but Aristotle treats you as a caviller if you 
impugn this metaphor as though it were proprio sensu." 
He declares it to be wrong, but he seems to think 
that you ought to object to it at once as a metaphor, 
without troubling yourself to prove it inappropriate. 

3. Indistinctness will arise if the terms of the defi- 
nition are rare or far-fetched or founded upon some 
fact very little known.’ Definitions given by Plato are 
cited to illustrate this. 

4, Indistinctness arises from the employment of a 
poetical image, which is even worse than a professed 
metaphor : as where law is defined to be—a measure or 
image of things by nature just." 

5. The definition is indistinct, if it does not, while 
making known the definiend, make clear at the same 
time its contrary.° 

6. The definition is also indistinct if it does not, 
when enunciated, make known what the definiend is, 
without requiring. that the definiend itself shall be 


. * Topica, VI. ii. p. 139, b. 19. ópoiws 
dé kal ei rod Ópitouévov mAeovaxós 
Aeyogévov pi Ovehoy eimev: adndov 
yàp drorépov ròv ópov amodédaxer, 
evdexerai Te cvkodQavretv ws OUK 
€japuótrovros rod Aóyov émi mavra 
àv Tov dpicpov amodébaxer. 

The term ovxoparreiy surprises us 
here, because the point under con- 
sideration is indicated by Aristotle 
himself as a real mistake ; accordingly 
he ought not to characterize the pro- 
cedure whereby such mistake is ex- 
posed. as mere cavil — gvkodavría. 
Alexander, in the. Scholia (p. 287, 
b. 1, Br.), says that Aristotle intends 


to apply the term ovkodarreiy to the | 


respondent who advances this bad 
definition, not to the assailant who 
impeaches it. But the text of Ari- 
stotle does not harmonize with this 
interpretation. 

^ [bid. b. 82: évdéyerar è kai thy 
preradopay cvkodQavreiv 
és kupíes eipnkéra. Here again we 
have the word cuxodarreiy to desig- 
nate what seems a legitimate mode of 
argumentative attack. 

© Ibid: p.—140, a. 3: 
dcadés TO uù) ci@os. 

3 Ibid. a. 6-17. xeipov drrowvovs 
Tov karà perapopay Xeyopévov. 


A Tbidz az 18. 


3 , 
eumrovra 


may yàp 


i» 


4 TOPICA. Cuar. IX. 
expressly enunciated. The definition by itself ought to 
suggest at once the name of the definiend. Otherwise, 
the definer is no better than those archaic painters, 
who, when painting a dog or a horse, were compelled 
to write the name alongside in order that the animal 
might be recognized." 

Such are the Loci regarding Indistinctness in the 
setting out of the definition. The second defect is 
Redundancy. 

1. Redundancy will arise if the terms of the defi- 
nition include either all things absolutely, or all things 
contained in the same genus as the definiend ; since 
the definition ought to consist of a generic term to dis- 
criminate the definiend from all extra-generic things, and 
a differential term to discriminate it from other things 
within the same genus. A definition of the kind men- 
tioned will be useless through redundancy” It will 
also be open to the like objection, if it includes what is 
merely a proprium of the definiend, over and above 
the essential attributes ; or, indeed, if it includes any 
thing else except what is required for clearly bringing 
out the definiend.® It will be still worse, if it com- 
prises any attribute not belonging to all individuals of 
the species; for then it will not even be a proprium or 
a reciprocating predication.? 

2. Repetition is another fault sometimes committed. 
The same attribute may be predicated twice over. Or 


* Topic. VI. ii. p. 140, a. 20. This 
last condition is a high measure of 
perfection to exact from a definition. 
Assuredly, Aristotle’s own definitions 
often fall lamentably short of it. 

> Ibid. iii. p. 140, a, 23-32. Alex- 
ander, however, remarks very perti- 
nently, that the defects of such a 
definition are defects of substance 
rather than of expression. 


Aristotle | 


has passed unconsciously from the 
latter to the former: êv uév rh mpórg 
tav epddav ddgerev dv ó "Apuororédns 
peráyew els Tas mpaypariwkàs é£eráaeis 
(Schol. p. 287, b. 27, Br.). 

* Ibid. a, 37 : ázAGs & eimeiv, ärav 
mepiepyov ob ddaipeÜévros rò Aowrüv 
OrjXov more? rò ópičópevov. 


* Ibid. b. 16. 
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a particular and narrow attribute may be subjoined, 
in addition to a more general and comprehensive attri- 
bute in which it has already been included.* 

So much for the faults which belong to the manner 
of expressing the definition tendered. Next, as bearing 
on the matter and substance of the definition, the 
following loci are distinguishable. 

l. The first of these /oc? is, if the matter of the defi- 
nition is not prius and notius as compared with the 
definiend. It is one of the canons of Definition, the 
purpose of which is to impart knowledge of the defi- 
niend, to introduce nothing except what is prior by 
nature and better known than the latter. The essence 
of each definiend—the being what it is—is one and 
only one. If a definition be given, other than that 
by means of what is prius and notius, it would follow 
that the same definiend might have two distinct es- 
sences; which is impossible. Accordingly, any propo- 
sition tendered as a definition but enunciating what 1s 
not prior by nature and better known than the defi- 
niend sins against this canon, and is to be held as no 
true definition at all.” 

The locus here indicated by this general feature is 
one, but it includes a number of varieties? More 
known, or less known, it should first be observed, has 
two distinct meanings: either more or less known 
absolutely (by nature); or more or less known to us. 
Absolutely, or by nature, the point is better known than 
the line; the line, than the superficies ; the superficies, 
than the solid; the prius, than the posterius. But to us 
the reverse is true. The solid, as object of sensible 
perception, is earlier known and more known than the 


* Topica, VI. iii. p. 140, b. 27-p. 141, a, 22. 
* Ibid. iv. p. 141, a. 24-b. 2. © Ibid. v. p. 142, b. 20. 
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superficies ; the superficies, than the line; the line, 
than the point; the posterius, than the prius. To us 
means to the bulk of mankind: absolutely or by nature 
refers to the instructed, superior, teaching and expos- 
itory, intellects". There may be some cases in which 
the notius nobis coincides and is identical with the notius 
natura; but, as a rule, the two are distinct, and the 
one is the inverse of the other. A genuine and -per- 
fect definition is one which enunciates the essence of 
the Species through Genus and Differentie, which are 
both of them absolutely prior and more knowable than 
the Species, since, if they be supposed non-existent, the 
Species is nowhere to be found. No man can know 
the Species without knowing its Genus and Diffe- 
rentiæ; but you may know the Genus and Differentiz 
without knowing the Species; hence the Species is 
more unknowable than they are. This is the true 
scientific definition; but there are persons incapable of 
acquiring knowledge by means of it, To these persons, 
an imperfect explanation or quasi-definition must be 
given, by means of matters knowable to them.* Those, 
however, who regard such imperfect explanations as 
true definitions, must be reminded that, upon that hypo- 
thesis, we should be compelled to admit many distinct 
definitions of the same definiend. For individuals 
differ from each other in respect to what is more know- 
able: what is more so to one man is not more so to 
another. Indeed the same man differs from himself on 
this point at different periods: to the early and un- 
trained mind objects of sensible perception are the 
most knowable ; but, when a man has been improved 
by training and instruction, the case is reversed, and 


* Topica, VI. iv. p. 141, b. 3-14. Pelbidsyubyzes * Ibid. b. 25. 
* Ibid. b. 16, 
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the objects of intellect become the most familiar to his 
mind.* To define properly, therefore, we must enun- 


* Topic. VI. iv. p. 141, b. 34. 

The general mental fact here 
noticed by Aristotle may be seen 
philosophically stated and explained 
in the volume of Professor Bain on 
the Emotions and the Will. (Chapter 
on Consciousness, sect. 19, p. 581, 
2nd ed.) 

“A sensation is, under any view of 
it, a conscious element of the mind. 
As pleasure or pain, we are conscious 
in one way; as discrimination, we 
are conscious in the other way, 
namely, in a mode of neutral excite- 
ment.—But this is not all. After 
much contact with the sensible world, 
a new situation arises, and a new 
variety of the consciousness, which 
stands in need of some explanation. 
When a child experiences for the first 
time the sensation of scarlet, there is 
nothing but the sensibility of a new 
impression more or less intense. . . . 
It is very difficult for us to realize 
or define this original shock, our 
position in mature life being totally 
altered. It is the rarest thing for 
us then to come under a radically 
new impression; and we can only, by 
help of imperfect analogies, form an 
approximate conception of what hap- 
pens at the first shock of a discri- 
minative sensation. The process of 
engraining these impressions on the 
mind after repetition, gives to subse- 
quent sensations quite a different 
character as compared with the first. 
The second shock of scarlet, if it 
stood alone, would doubtless resemble 
the preceding ; but such is the nature 


of the mind, that the new shock will | 


not stand alone, but restores the notion 
or idea or trace that survived the 
former. 


| 


the primitive stroke of surprise, but 
a coalition of a present shock with all 
that remains of the previous occasions. 
Hence it may properly be said, when 
we see, or hear, or touch, or move, that 
what comes before us is really contri- 
buted more by the mind itself than by 
the object present. The consciousness 
is complicated by three concurring ele- 
ments—the new shock, the flash of 
agreement with the sum total of the 
past, and the feeling of that past as 
revived in the present. In truth, 
the new sensation is apt to be entirely 
over-ridden by the old; and, in place 
of discriminating by virtue of our 
susceptibility to what is character- 
istic in it, our discrimination follows 
another course. For example, if I 
have before me two shades of colour, 
instead of feeling the difference ex- 
actly as I am struck at the moment, 
my judgment resorts to the round- 
about process of first identifying each 
with some reiterated series of past 
impressions; and, having two sum- 
totals in my mind, the difference that 
I feel is between those totals. If 
I make a mistake, it may be attri- 
buted not so much to a wrong act 
of discrimination, as to a wrong act of 
identification.—All sensations, there- 
fore, after the first of each kind, in- 
volve a flash of recovery from the 
past, which is what really determines 
their character. The present shock 
issimply made use of as a means of 
reviving some one past in preference 
to all others; the new impression of 
scarlet is in itself almost insignificant, 
serving only as the medium of resus- 
citating the cerebral condition result- 
ing from the united force of all the 


The sensation is no longer | previous scarlets—Sensation thus 
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ciate, not the notiora nobis but, the notiora naturd or 
simpliciter ; understanding by this last phrase, not what 
is more knowable to all actual men but, what is more 
knowable to men of well-trained and well-constituted 
intellect; just as, when we speak of the wholesome, we 
mean what is wholesome to the well-constituted body." 
These conditions of Definition you must thoroughly 
master, and apply to each debate as the occasion may 
require. Your task in refuting an alleged definition 
will be the easiest in those cases where it conforms 
to neither of the above conditions; that is, when it 
enunciates neither what is notius natura nor what is 
notius nobis." 

The canon being, That what is posterius must be 
defined by its prius,—the definer may sin against this 
in defining the prius by its posterius; eg., if he de- 
fines the stationary and the determinate by means of 
the moveable and the variable. Also, when his defini- 
tion is neither prius, nor posterius, but of equal position 
with the definiend, he is at fault. This may happen, 
(1) when he defines by an Opposite (for, according to 
some, the science of Opposites is one and the same, 
and it is impossible that either one of a pair can be 
absolutely more knowable than the other; though it 
is true that no relative can be understood or ex- 
plained without the knowledge of its correlative, e.g., 
double and half); or (2) when he includes the defi- 
niend itself in his definition, either under its proper 


calls into operation the two great in- 
tellectual laws, in addition to the 
primitive sensibility of ditference,— 
When we consider ourselves as per- 
forming the most ordinary act of see- 
ing or hearing, we are bringing into 
play those very functions of the in- 


tellect that make its development and 
its glory in its highest manifestations." 

* Topic. VI. iv. p. 142, a. 10. 

? Ibid. a. 12; also, a. 32. 

* Ibid. a. 20: mpórepov yap To 
pévov kai TO ópıopévov Tod dopiaTov 


^ > , » 
| Kat EV Ktvnget ovros. 
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name or any other name;* or (3) when he defines by 
means of a contra-specific to the definiend—by some- 
thing of equal specific rank or position, which is there- 
fore simul naturd therewith (e.g., Odd is that which is 
greater than even by unity); or (4) when he defines 
by something specifically subordinate (eg., An even 
number is that which may be bisected, where bisected 
means divisible by two, itself one among the even 
numbers"). 

2. The second locus (after that bearing on the Prius 
et Notius) of argument for impugning a definition is, 
where it does not enunciate the genus in which the 
definiend is really included. The mention of the genus, 
as enunciating the fundamental essence of the definiend, 
ought to stand first in the definition. If your opponent 
defines body—that which has three dimensions, or 
man—that which knows how to count, you attack 
him by asking, What is it that has three dimensions ? 
What is it that knows how to count? No genus has 
been assigned.° 

3. A third locus is, where the definiend is a com- 
plex whole having reference to several distinct facts 
or phenomena, while the definition indicates only one 
of them. Thus, if grammar be defined—the knowing 
how to write from dictation, you will object that it is 


just as much—the knowing how to read. The defi- 


nition is incomplete unless it includes both." 

4. A fourth locus is, where the definiend admits 
both of a better and a worse construction, and where 
the definition enunciates only the worse. You may 
impugn it, on the ground that every cognition and 


* Topic. VI. iv. p. 142, a. 22-b. 6. | émdvo Spiora. 

" Ibid. b. 7-19: záAw, ef 7 avri- * Tbid. v. p. 142, b. 22-29. 
ômpnpévo rò avTWunpnpevov ópura.— 3 [bid. b. 30. 
ópoíos Se kal el Ova tov Ümokáre ro 
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every power must be understood as tending to its best 
results. 

5. A fifth locus is, where the definiend is enunciated 
as ranking, not in the lowest and nearest species to 
which it belongs but, in some higher and more distinct 
genus. Here the real essence will not be declared, 
and the definition will thus be incomplete; unless indeed - 
it includes, along with the highest genus, the superadded 
mention of all the differentize descending down to the 
lowest species. It will then be complete, because it 
will include, in cireumlocutory phrase, all that would 
be declared by enunciating the specific name.” 

6. Assuming the genus to be truly declared in the 
definition, you will examine whether the differenti 
enunciated are differenti at all? whether they 
really belong to the definiend? what it is which 
they serve to contrast with and exclude,—since, if 
there be nothing such, they cannot be truly differen- 
tie ? whether the differential term and its counter-diffe- 
rential apply to and cover the whole genus? whether, 
granting the differentia to be real, it be such, when 
taken along with the genus, as to constitute a true 
species, and whether its counter-differentia be such 
also? This is a /ocus furnishing many possibilities 
of impugning the definition.* 

1. Perhaps the definition may enunciate a differentia 
which is merely negative; e.g., A line is length with- 
out breadth. If you are debating with a respondent 
who holds the (Platonic) doctrine of Ideas, and who 
considers each Idea or genus to be something numeri- 
cally one, distinct from all its partieipants, you will 
find here a locus for attacking them. He asserts the 


* Topica, VI. v. p. 143, a. 9. * Ibid. vi. p. 143, a. 29-b. 10. 
^ [bid. a, 15-28. ^ Ibid. b. 11-30. 
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existence of a Self-long or generical long, a Self- 
animal or generic animal, each numerically one. 
Now, upon this hypothesis, since of all long you may 
predicate either the affirmative or the negative (i.e., 
either it is broad or it is not broad), so this alternative 


may be predicated of the Self-long or generical long ; 


and thus the genus will coincide with, or fall under the 
definition of, one among its own species. Or, if this 
be denied, it will follow that the generic long must be 
both broad and not broad; which is a contradiction 
still more inadmissible. Accordingly, against one who 
holds the doctrine of Ideas, declaring the genus to be 
unum numero, the negative differentia will furnish 
grounds for attack; but not against any other respon- 
dent For there are various cases in which the 
negative must be employed as a part of the differentia : 
e.g., in privative terms, blind is one whose nature it is 
to see but who does not see. And, even when the dif- 
ferentia enunciated is affirmative, it may have for its 
condivident member only a negative term; e.g., length 
having-breadth has.for its condivident member only 
the negative, length not-having-breadth.^ 

8. Perhaps the definition may enunciate as a dif- 
ferentia what is really a subordinate species ; or what 
is really the genus itself under another name ; or what 
is not Quale, but Quid; or what belongs to the definiend 
as an accident only. Each of these is a locus for 
arguments against the definition.* 

9. Perhaps also, in the definition given, the dif- 
ferentia or the species may be found predicable of the 
entire genus; or the genus may be found predicable of 


* Topic. VI. vi. p. 148, b. 29: | of ras léas ri0épevov: abro yap pikos 
dore mpos €keivous povovs xprj- | kai abro (Gov yévos pacity eivat. 
ó rómos, doo TÒ yévos êv ápiÓ- | — " Ibid. b. 33 
sipos 6 rómos, Saou TO yévos êv dpi bid. b. 33. 
^ 6 ^ b ^ + - 
po pacw eiva. roUro è mow)sw | — * lbid. p. 144, a. 5-27. 
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the differentia itself, and not of objects under it; or the 
species (sometimes even one of its sub-species) may be 
found predicable of the differentia; or perhaps the 
differentia may not be a prius as regards the species 
(which it ought to be, while it is a posterius as regards 
the genus) Arguments against the definition may be 
drawn from any one of these loci." 

10. Recollect that the same differentia cannot belong 
to two distinet genera neither of which comprehends 
the other, unless both are comprehended under some 
higher genus. Examine whether this is observed in 
the definition tendered to you.” 

11. No genuine differentia can be derived either from 
the Category Ubi or from the Category Passio; for 
neither of them furnishes characteristies essential to 
the subject. All Passio when intensified to a certain 
degree destroys the essence of the subject and re- 
moves it from its own appropriate species; but the 
differentia 1s inseparable from its subject; accordingly, 
nothing by virtue of which the subject is called 
àNNotov can be a true differentia. If the definition 
sins against this rule, it will be open to question.* 

12. If the subject be relative, its true differentia 
ought to be relative also; thus, science or cognition is a 
relatum, and accordingly its three differentiee—theoret- 
ical, practical, constructive—are all relata also? The 
definition must conform to this; and it must also, in 
cases where the relative subject has more than one 
correlate, declare that correlate which is the ordinary 


à Topica, Vivi p.144. a. 28-by L l eros Suahopav arrodéS@xev.— das 
Ibid. b. 12. Ò eimeiv, kaÜ Goa dXXowobra, rd 


e ic S E ETA S RA 
à Ibid. b. 91-p. 145, a. 12: dpay Se | €xov, ovdev rorov Õıahopà éketvov'— 
» ^ > ^ | PC 
«ai el rò v run. diapopay droòðéðokev (ams yàp oùk dAMN\oroúpeĝa karà Tas 
ovotas: où doxet yàp diahepew ovola | Scapopas. 
> , ^ » , > \ . 
obgias TQ mov eivat.—máAw ei ro © Ibid. a. 13, 
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and natural one, not any other which is rare and realized 
only on occasion.) You must watch to see whether this 
condition is observed ; and also whether the correlative 
enunciated in the definition is the one strictly prox- 
imate. Thus, if the definition given of prudence be, 
It is an excellence of man or an excellence of the 
soul, this will not be a good definition. It ought to be 
—Aan excellence of the rational department of the soul ; 
for it is through and by reason of this department that 
both man and soul are denominated prudent." 

13. When the definiend is given as an affection or 
lasting condition of some subject, you must examine 
whether it really resides or can reside (as by nature it 
ought to do) in the subject to which 1t is referred in the 
definition. If it cannot, the definition is untenable; 
and this mistake is sometimes made, the producing con- 
ditions of a phenomenon being confounded with the 
phenomenon itself, or vice versd.° Thus, some persons 
have defined sleep—incapacity of sensible perception ; 
doubt—equality of contrary reasonings : pain—breach 
of continuity violently made in parts of the organism 
which naturally grow together. Now sleep does not 
reside in perception, nor doubt in reasonings. Sleep is 
that which produces or occasions incapacity of sensible 
perception; doubt is a state of mind produced by 
equality of contrary reasonings.! This will be a locus 
for arguing against the definition. 

14. Another locus is, when the definiend has direct 
bearing and reference to something different from what 
is enunciated in the definition. Thus, if the respondent 


* Topica, VI. vi. p. 145, a. 19-26. * Ibid. b. 11: rò moroúpevov eis ro 
^ [bid. a. 28-32. mpórov yàp ro? | moutikoy 1) dvdradw ovpBaiver ri6évat 
AoywrrikoU aper? 7] ppdynots: Kara | rois oUros óptCopévots. 
yàp roUro kai 7 Nrvxn Kai 6 dvÓporros è Ibid. a. 33-b. 20. 
ppoveîv héyerat. 
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defines justice—a power tending to make equal dis- 
tribution, you may remark hereupon, that the just man 
is he who is deliberately resolved to make equal distri- 
bution, not he who has the power to do so. If this 
definition were allowed, the justest man would be he 
who has the greatest power of so distributing. 

15. Again, the definition will be assailable, if the 
definiend admits graduation of More or Less, while that 
which is enunciated in the definition does not admit it, 
or vice vers; also, if both of them admit graduation, 
but the variations of the two are not corresponding and 
concomitant. The defining phrase ought to be identical - 
in signification with the term defined.” If both of them 
agree in reference to some common correlate, but one 
is to this in the relation of more while the other is 
in the relation of less, the definition is faulty. 

16. Again, you will be able to object, if the definition 
enunciate references to two distinct correlates, severally 
or alternately : e.g., The beautiful is that which affords 
pleasure either through the eye or through the ear; 
Ens is that which is capable either of suffering or act- 
ing. You may show that, according to this definition, 
beautiful and not beautiful, or that Ens and Non- Ens, 
will coincide and be predicable of the same subjects.? 

17. When the definition is tendered, you ought to 
examine and define its own terms, which, of course, pro- 


* Topic. VI. vii. p. 145, b. 34-p. 
146, a. 2. 

" Ibid. p. 146, a. 3-12. eimep 7j 
Tavrév €oTL TO karà Tov Aóyov arrodobey 
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Here we have a principle of Con- 
comitant Variations analogous to that 
which is so well unfolded, as one of | 
the Four Inductive Methods, in Mr. 
J. S. Mills ‘System of Logic.’ See 


Book III. ch. viii. sect. 6. 


* Topic. VI. vil. p. 146, a. 6-20: 
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* Ibid. a. 21-32. 

The definition here given of Ens 
appears in the Sophistes of Plato, p. 
247, E. 'l'he definition of the beautiful 
(rò xaAóv) appears in the Hippias 
Major of Plato (p. 298, E, seq.), where 
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fess to enunciate genus and differentia of the definiend.* 
You will see whether the definitions of those definin 
terms are in any way inapplicable to the definiend. 

18. If the definiend be a Relatum, the definition ought 
to enunciate its true correlate, or the true correlate of 
the genus to which it belongs. You must examine 
whether this is done, and whether the correlate enun- 
ciated be an ultimate end, as it ought to be (i.e. not 
merely a means towards something ulterior). If the 
correlate enunciated is a generation or a process, this 
will afford you an argument against the definition; for 
all generation or process is a means towards some 
ulterior end.” 

19. The definition ought not to omit any of the 
differentie of the definiend ; if any be omitted, the real 
essence is not declared. Here then isa defect in the 
definition, which it is your business always to assail on 
its defective side? Thus, if the definiend be a relatum 
corresponding, not to some correlate absolutely but, to 
some correlate specially quantified or qualified, the 
definition ought. to enunciate such quantification or 
qualification ; if it does not, it is open to attack. 

20. Suppose that the definiend is one of the appetites, 
relative to an appetitum as correlate, a mode of the 
good or agreeable. You will take notice whether the 
definition given thereof enunciates the correlate as 
only an apparent mode of good: if it does not, you 
have a locus for attacking it. But if it does, and if 
the definer be one who believes in the Platonic Ideas, 


* Topic. VI. vii. p. 146, a. 33-35. 

^ Thid. viii p. 146, a. 36-b. 19. 
This is a subtle distinction. He says 
that desire must be defined (not desire 
of the pleasurable, but) desire of plea- 
sure: we desire the pleasurable for 
the sake of pleasure. He admits, how- 


| ever, that there are cases in which the 
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you may attack him by showing that his definition will 
not square with that doctrine. For the definition as so 
given will not suit for the ideal or generic appetite— 
fe Self-appetite ; ; which correlates with the ideal or 
generic good—the Selfgood. In this no distinction 
is admissible of real and apparent: a Self-apparent- 
good is an absurdity." 

21. Again, suppose that the definiend is a habit or 
disposition. You will examine how far the definition 
fits as applied to the individual person who has the 
habit; and how far it fits when taken in comparison 
with subjects contrary or congeneric. Every such 
definition, if good, implies in a certain way the definition 
of the contrary: he who defines cognition furnishes by 
implication the definition of ignorance.” 

22. Or suppose the definiend to be a generic relatum, 
and the definition to enunciate its generic correlate. 
You must call to mind the specific terms comprehended 
under these two generic terms, and observe whether 
they fit on to each other respectively. If they do not, 
the definition is faulty.° 

23. You will farther examine whether the Opposite 
of the definition will serve as definition to the Opposite 


pn Sidpixe ToU wdcov, 1) Toiov, 1) Tov, 
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Compare Plato, Parmenides, pp. 
133-134, where this doctrine that . 
if the relatum be an Idea (sensu 
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of the definiend, as the definition of half is opposite to 
the definition of double; thus, if double is that which 
exceeds equality, half is that which is exceeded by 
equality. The like is true of Contraries: if the pro- 
fitable be that which is productive of good, the hurtful 
will be that which is productive of evil or destructive 
of good. If, on trying the contraries, you find that 
this will not hold, the definition originally given will be 
found unsatisfactory.* In defining the privative con- 
trary of any term, a man cannot avoid enunciating in 
the definition the term of which it is the privative ; but 
he is not allowed to define the term itself by means of 
its privative. To define equality—that which is.con- 
trary to inequality, is improper. You will require 
him at once to define inequality ; and his definition 
must be—the privation of equality. Substitute this 
definition of the term inequality, in place of that term 
itself, in the above-named definition of equality: and the 
last definition will then run as follows: Equality is that 
which is contrary to the privation of equality. Here 
the definiend is enunciated as a part of the definition 
of itself; a proof that the original definition—Kquality 
is the contrary of inequality—is itself wrong.” 

24. When the definiend is a Privative Term, the defi- 
nition given ought to enunciate that which it is, and that 
of which it is the privation ; also that subject in which 
it resides naturally and in the first instance. In defin- 
ing ignorance, the definition must enunciate not priva- 
tion only, but privation of knowledge; nor will this be 
sufficient unless it be added that the privation of know- 


^ Topic. VI. ix. p. 147, a. 29-b. 4. | Opposita. I have already said that 

We must remember that Aristotle, | I think this classification improper, 
classifying Jielata as one species under | and that Opposita ought to be ranked 
the genus Opposita, treats double | as a species under the genus Relata. 
and half as Opposite, i.e. Relative- ^ [bid. b. 4-25. 
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ledge is in the rational department of the soul (èv TÓ 
Xoywrucd). Privation of knowledge in the soul or in the 
man, will not suffice; because neither of these subjects 
is that in which the attribute resides in the first in- 
stance: the rational department of the soul must be 
named by itself, as being the primary subject of the 
attribute. If the definition be wanting in any of these 
conditions, you will have an pu for impeach- 
ing it^ 

25. A term that is privative in form may sometimes 
be used in the sense of mere negation, not in that of 
privation. If this term be defined generally by priva- 
tion, the definition will not include the merely negative 
sense, and will therefore be impeachable. The only 
general explanation attainable is that by pure negation, 
which is common both to the negative and. the privative. 
Thus, if the respondent defines ignorance—privation of 
knowledge, such privation can, be predicated only of 
subjects whose nature it is to have knowledge or who 
might be expected to have it: such privation cannot be 
predicated of infants, or of inanimate objects like stones. 
To include these, ignorance must be explained as the 
mere negation or non-existence of knowledge; the 
definition thereof by privation is inadequate.” 

26. If you are debating with one who holds the 
Platonie doctrine of Ideas, you will note whether any 
definition that he may give fits not only the definiend 
itself but also the Idea of the definiend. Thus, Plato 


* Topic. VI. ix. p. 147, b. 26-p. 
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in defining animal introduces mortality as a part of his 
definition ;* but mortality cannot be predicated of the 
Idea or generie animal—the Selfanimal; therefore, 
you will have an argument against his definition. In 
like manner, if any active or passive attribute is brought 
into his definition, you will object that this cannot apply 
to the Ideas; which are avowedly impassive and un- 
changeable.” 

27. Another locus for counter-argument is, where the 
definiend is Equivocal or Analogous, while one and 
the same definition is made to apply to all its distinct 
meanings. Such a definition, pretending to fit all, will 
in reality fit none; nothing but an univocal term can 


come under one and the same definition. 
to attempt to define an equivocal term. 


It is wrong 
When its 


* Topic. VI. x. p. 148, a. 15: otov 
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Aristotle here cites and censures 
the definition of life given by a 
philosopher named Dionysius; he 
remarks that life is an equivocal 
term, having one meaning in animals, 
another and a different one in plants. 
Dr. Whewell has remarked. that even 
at the present day a good definition of 
life is matter of dispute, and still a 
desideratum with. philosophers. 

Mr. John 8. Mill adverts, in more 
than one portion of his *System of 


Logie’ (Bk. IV. ch. iii. s. 5, p. 222, 
seque Bk. V. ich. vs. 85. p. 91.5), to 
the mistake and confusion arising from 
attempts to define Equivocal 'l'erms. 
*'lhe inquiries of Plato into the de- 
finitions of some of the most general 
terms of moral speculation, are char- 
acterized by Bacon as a far nearer 
approach to a true inductive method 
than is elsewhere to be found among 
the ancients, and are, indeed, almost 
perfect examples of the preparatory 
process of comparison and abstraction ; 
but, from being unaware of the law 
just mentioned, he often wasted the 
powers of this great logical instru- 
ment on inquiries in which it could 
realize no result, since the phenomena, 
whose common properties he so ela- 
borately endeavoured to detect, had 
not really any common properties. 
Bacon himself fell into the same error 
in his speculations on the nature of 
heat, in which he evidently con- 
founded, under the name hot, classes 
of phenomena which had no property 
in common."—-* He occasionally pro- 
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equivocation is not obvious, the respondent will put it 
forward confidently as univocal; while you as assailant 
will expose the equivocation. Sometimes, indeed, a 
respondent may pretend that an univocal word is 
equivocal, or that an equivocal word is univocal, in the 
course of the debate. To obviate such misconception, 
you will do well to come to an agreement with him 
prior to the debate, or to determine by special antece- 
dent reasonings what terms are univocal or equivocal; 
for at that early stage, when he does not foresee the 
consequence of your questions, he is more likely to con- 
cede what will facilitate your attack. In the absence 
of such preliminary agreement, if the respondent, when 
you have shown that his bad definition will not apply 
universally, resorts to the pretence that the definiend, 
though really univocal, is equivocal, you will press him 
with the true definition of the part not included under 
his definition, and you will show that this true definition 
suits also for the remaining parts of the definiend. 
You will thus confute him by showing that, upon his 
original hypothesis, it must follow that there are two 
distinct definitions for the same definiend—the bad one 
which he has given, and the true one which you have 
constrained him to admit.* Perhaps, however, the term 
which he has undertaken to define may be really 
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equivocal, and therefore undefinable ; nevertheless, when 
you have shown the insufficiency of his definition, he 
may refuse to admit that the term is equivocal, but will 
deny a portion of its real meaning. You will then 
remind him that, as to the meaning of names, we must 
recognize tradition and custom without presuming to 
disturb it; but that, when we combine these names in 
our own discourse, we must beware of those equivoca- 
tions which mislead the multitude. 

28. If the definiend, of which a definition is tendered 
to you, is a compound, you may subtract from this defi- 
nition the definition of one of the parts of the definiend, 
and then examine whether the remainder will suit as a 
definition of the remaining part of the definiend. If 
the remainder should not suit, this will show that the 
entire definition tendered is not tenable. Thus, if 
the definiend be a finite straight line, and if the defi- 
nition tendered be, It is the boundary of a finite plane, 
of which (boundary) the middle covers or stands in the 
way of the extremities; you may subtract from this 
definition the definition of a finite line, viz., the 
boundary of a plane surface having boundaries, and 
the remainder of the definition ought then to suit for 
the remainder of the definiend. Now the remainder 
of the definiend is—straight ; and the remainder of the 
definition is—that of which the middle covers or stands 
in the way of the extremities. But these two will not 
suit; for a line may be straight, yet infinite, in which 


. ease it will have neither middle nor extremities. Ac- 


cordingly, since the remainder of the definition will not 
suit for the remainder of the definiend, this will serve 


* Topica, VI. x. p. 148, b. 16-22. ! kai zapemopévg kai pù) kweiv Tà Tot- 
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as an argument that the entire definition tendered is 
not a good one.” 

If the definiend be a compound, and if the defi- 
nition contain no greater number of words than the 
definiend, the definition must be faulty; it will be 
nothing better than a substitution of words. Still more 
faulty will it be, if it substitutes rare and strange words 
in place of others which are known and familiar; or if | 
it introduces a new word which signifies somethings 
different from that which it replaces.” 

"Phe definiend, being compound, will contain both a 
generic and a differential term. In general, the generic 
term will be the better known of the two; yet some- 
times the other is the better known. Whichever of 
the two is the better known, the definer ought to 
choose that, if all that he aims at is a mere substitu- 
tion of one name in place of another. But, if he aims at 
something more or at the substitution of an explanatory 
proposition in place of a name (without which there 
can be no true definition), he ought then to choose the 
differentia in preference to the genus; for the definition 
is produced for the purpose of imparting knowledge, 
and the differentia, being usually less known than the 
genus, stands most in need of extraneous help to cog- 
nition.” When the definition of the differentia has 
thus been tendered, you will examine whether it will 
be equally suitable for any other definiend also. If it 
be, you have an argument against the goodness of the 
definition. For example, the definition of odd number 
tendered to you may be—number having a middle. 
Here, since number is common both to the definiend 
and to the definition, having-a-middle is evidently put 


* Topic. VI. xi. p. 148, b. 23-32. , * Ibid. b. 32-p. 149, a. 13. 
* Ibid. p. 149, a. 14-28. 
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forward as the equivalent of odd. But this cannot stand 
as equivalent to odd; since various other subjects which 
are not odd (such, for example, as a body or a line), 
nevertheless have a middle. Since, then, we see that 
having-a-middle would be suitable in defining defi- 
niends which are not odd, it cannot be admitted, with- 
out some qualifying adjunct, as a good definition of 
odd. The adjunct annexed must declare in what sense 
middle is intended, since it is an equivocal phrase.* 

29. If the definiend be a something really existent, 
the definition given of it ought not to be a proposition 
declaring an incompatible combination, such as neither 
does nor can exist. Some, for example, define white— 
colour mingled with fire; which is incompatible, since 
that which is incorporeal (colour) cannot be mingled 
with a body (fire).° 

30. Again, suppose the definiend to be a Relatum: the 
correlate thereof must of course be declared in the defi- 
nition. Care, however, must be taken that it shall be de- 
clared, not in vague generality but, distinctly and with 
proper specialization; otherwise, the definition will be in- 
correct either entirely or partially, Thus, if the respon- 
dent defines medicine—the science of the really existent, 
he is incorrect either wholly or partially. The relatum 
ought to reciprocate or to be co-extensive with its cor- 
relate? When the correlate, however, is properly spe- 
cialized in the definition, it may be declared under 
several different descriptions; for the same real thing 
may be at once ens, album, bonum. None of these 
descriptions will be incorrect. Yet, if the correlate is 
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thus described in the definition of a relatum, the defini- 
tion cannot be considered good or sufficient. For it 
applies to more things besides the definiend ; and a 
good definition ought to reciprocate or to be co-exten- 
sive with its definiend.* 

31. Another mistake in defining is committed, when 
a man defines, not the subject purely and simply but, 
the subject in a high measure of excellence. Some- 
times the rhetor (e.g.) is defined—one who can perceive 
and produce without omission all that there is plausible 
in any cause; the thief is defined—one who takes away 
secretly what belongs to another. But these are the 
definitions, not of a rhetor and a thief generally but, of 
a skilful rhetor and skilful thief. The thief is one who 
is bent on taking away secretly, not one who does take 
away secretly.” 

32. Again, another error consists in defining what is 
desirable in itself and on its own account, as if it were 
desirable as a means towards some other end—as pro- 
ductive or preservative thereof. For example, if a man 
defines justice — that which is preservative of the 
laws; or wisdom—that which is productive of hap- 
piness, he presents them as if they were desirable, not 
for themselves but, with reference to something dif- 
ferent from themselves. This is a mistake; and it is 
not less a mistake, though very possibly the same sub- 
ject may be desirable both for itself and for the sake of 
something else. For the definition ought to enunciate 
what is best in the definiend; and the best of every 
thing resides most in its essence, not in what it is rela- 
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tively to something else. It is better to be desirable per 
se, than alterius causd.* 

39. Perhaps the definition tendered may be a com- 
plex proposition, enunciating two terms either jointly 
or severally, in one or other of three combinations. 
Hither the definiend is A and B; or it is that which 
springs out of A and B; or it is A with B.^ In each 
of these three cases you may find arguments for im- 
pugning the definition. 

a. Thus, take the first of the three. Suppose the 
respondent to define justice by saying, It is temper- 
ance and courage. You may urge against him, that 
two men, one of whom is temperate without being 
courageous, while the other is courageous without 
being temperate, will be just together, though neither 
of them separately is just; nay, that each of them 
separately (the one being temperate and cowardly, the 
other courageous and intemperate), will be both just 
and unjust; since, if justice is temperance and courage, 
injustice will be intemperance and cowardice.’ The 
definer is open to the farther objection that he treats 
enumeration of parts as identical with the whole; as 
if he defined a house—bricks and mortar, forgetting 
the peculiar mode of putting them together. Bricks 
and mortar may exist, and yet there may be no house." 

b. Next, suppose the definition to declare, that the 
definiend is that which springs from A and B—is a 
result or compound of A and B. You will then exa- 
mine whether A and B are such as to yield any result ; 


* Topic. VI. xii. p. 149, b. 31-39. 
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for some couples (as a line and a number) yield no 
result. Or, perhaps, the definiend may by its own 
nature inhere in some first subject, while A and B do 
not inhere in any one first subject, but one in the 
other; in which case the definition is assailable.* Or, 
even granting that it is the nature of A and B to 
inhere in the same first subject, you may find that that 
first subject is not the same as the one in which the 
definiend inheres. Now the whole cannot thus inhere 
in one, and the parts in another: you will here have a 
good objection. Or, perhaps, it may appear that, if the 
whole be destroyed, the parts will be destroyed also ; 
which ought not to be, but the reverse; for, when the 
parts are destroyed, the whole must necessarily vanish. 
Or, perhaps, the definiend may be good or bad, while 
the parts of the definition (A and B) are neither 
one nor the other. (Yet this last is not a conclusive 
objection; for it will sometimes happen in compound 
medicines that each of the ingredients is good, while 
they are bad if given in conjunction.) Or, perhaps, 
the whole may bear the same name as one of its parts: 
this, also, will render the definition impeachable. Still 
more will it be impeachable, if it enunciates simply a 
result or compound of A and B, without specifying the 
manner of composition : it ought to declare not merely 
the parts of the compound, but also the way in which 
they are put together to form the compound.’ 

c. Lastly, suppose the definition to declare that the 
definiend is A along with B. You will note, first, that 
this third head must be identical either with the first 
or with the second (e.g., honey with water means either 


* Topic. Walls mime p. 150, a. 22-30. | dXX ékárepov èv ékarépq. 
ETL ei rà pèv opis pevoy ev évi Tut rebuke ^ Ibid. a. 30-b. 13. 
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honey and water, or the compound of honey with 
water); it will therefore be open to impeachment on 
one or other of the above-named grounds of objection, 
according as the respondent may admit^ You may 
also distinguish all the different senses in which one 
thing may be said to be with another (eg., when the 
two are in the same recipient, justice and courage 
together in the soul; or in the same place; or in the 
same time) and you may be able to show that in 
none of these senses can the two parts of the defi- 
nition be truly said to be one along with the other. 
Or, if it be true that these two parts are co-existent in 
time, you may enquire whether they are not affirmed 
with relation to different correlates. Æ.g., The defi- 
nition of courage may be tendered thus: Courage is 
daring along with right intelligence; upon which you 
may remark that daring may have reference to an act 
of spoliation, and that right intelligence may have refer- 
ence to the preservation of health. Now a man who 
has both daring and right intelligence in these senses, 
cannot be termed courageous, and thus you will have 
an argument against the definition. And, even if 
they be affirmed with reference to the same correlate 
(e.g., the duties of a physician), a man who has both 
daring and right intelligence in reference to these 
duties will hardly be styled courageous: the term 
courage must be so defined as to have reference to its 
appropriate end; e.g., the dangers of war, or any still 
more public-spirited end. Another mistake may, per- 


* Topic. VI. xiii, p. 150, b. 27-82. * Thid. p. 151, a. 1-13. ore. yap 
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haps, be committed in this same sort of definition—A 
along with B; as when, for example, the definition ten- 
dered of anger is—pain along with the belief of being 
treated with contempt. What the definer really intends 
here is, that the pain arises from the belief of being 
treated with contempt. But this is not expressed by 
the terms of his definition, in any one of their admis- 
sible meanings." 

34. Perhaps the definition, while including two or 
more distinct parts, may be tendered in this form: The 
definiend is the composition of A and B; e.g., animal is 
the composition of soul and body. You will first note 
that the definer has not declared what sort of composition. 
There is a great difference between one mode of com- 
position and another; the mode must be specialized. 
Both flesh and bone may be defined—a composition of 
fire, earth, and water; but one mode of composition 
makes flesh, another makes bone, out of these same ele- 
ments, You may also take the farther objection that 
to define a compound as composition is erroneous ; the 
two are essentially disparate, one of them being ab- 
stract, the other concrete.” 

35. If the definiend be in its nature capable of receiv- 
ing two contrary attributes, and 1f the respondent define 
it by one or other of them, you have an argument against 
him. If one of them is admissible, the other must be 
equally so; and upon this supposition there would 
be two distinct definitions of the same subject; which 
has been already declared impossible. Thus, it is wrong 
to define the soul as a substance which is recipient of 
knowledge; the soul is also recipient of ignorance." 

36. Perhaps the definiend is not sufficiently well 
known to enable you to attack the definition as a whole, 


* Topic. VI. xiii. p. 151, a. 14-19. > [bid. a. 20-31. * Tbid. a. 32-b. 2. 
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but you may find arguments against one or other of its 
parts; this is sufficient to upset it. If it be obscure 
and unintelligible, you should help to correct and re- 
model it until it becomes clear; you will then see what 
are the really assailable points in it. "When you indi- 
cate and expose the obscurity, the respondent must 
either substitute some clearer exposition of his own 
meaning, or else he must acquiesce in that which you 
propose as substitute. If the improved definition which 
you propose is obviously clearer and better, his pre- 
vious definition is of course put out of court; since 
there cannot be several definitions of the same subject." 

To conclude, one suggestion may be given bearing 
upon all the arguments that you have to carry on 
against definitions tendered by respondents :—Reflect 
on the definiend, and frame a definition of it for your- 
self, as cleverly as you can at the moment; or call to 
mind any good definition of it which you may have 
heard before. This will serve you as a standard with 
which to compare the definition tendered, so that you 
will see at once what there is in it either defective 
or redundant, and where you can find arguments 
against 1. 


VII. 


In the Seventh Book of the Topica Aristotle con- 
tinues his review of the manner of debating theses 
which profess to define, but enters also on a collateral 


* Topic. VI. xiv. p. 151, b. 3-11. 
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question connected with that discussion: viz., By what 
arguments are we to determine whether two Subjects 
or Predicates are the same Numero (modo maxime pro- 
prio), as distinguished from being the same merely 
Specie or Genere? To measure the extent of identity 
between any two subjects, is important towards the 
attack and defence of a definition." 

Two subjects (A and B) being affirmed as the same 
numero, you may test this by examining the Deri- 
vatives, the Co-ordinates, and the Opposites, of each. 
Thus, if courage is identical with justice, the courageous 
man will be identical with the just man ; courageously 
will be identical with justly. Likewise, the opposite 
of courage (in all the four modes of Opposition) will 
be identical with the opposite of justice. Then, again, 
the generators and destroyers, the generations and de- 
structions, of courage, will be identical with those of 
justice.” If there be any predicate applied to courage 
in the superlative degree, the same predicate will also 
be applied to justice in the superlative degree® If 
there be a third subject C with which A is identical, 
B also will be identical therewith. The same attri- 
butes predicable of A will also be predicable of B; and, 


* Topic. VII. i. p. 151, b. 28: sró- Aristotle remarks that Xenokrates 
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here carried his inference too far; 
that the application of the same 
superlative predicate to A and B 
affords indeed a presumption that 
they are Idem numero, but not a 
conclusive proof thereof; that the 
predicate might be applied in like 
manner, if B were a species comprised 
in A as genus. 

Xenokrates made the mistake of 
drawing an affirmative conclusion 


from syllogistic premisses in the 
Second figure. 
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if the two be attributes, each will be predicable of the 
same subjects of which the other is predicable. Both 
will be comprised in the same Category, and will have 
the same genus and differentia. Both will increase 
or diminish under the same circumstances. Each, when 
added to or subtracted from any third subject, will 
yield the same result. 

Farther, in examining the thesis (A is identical numero 
with B) you must look not merely whether it involves 
actually any impossible consequences, but also whether 
any cases can be imagined in which it would involve 
such; whether the identity is not merely specie or 
genere; finally, whether the one can exist without the 
other.* 

Such are the various loci available for argument 
against the thesis affirming the equivocal predicate 
same. All of them may be useful when you are im- 
pugning a definition; for the characteristic of this is 
to declare that the defining proposition 1s equivalent or 
identical with the defined name; and, if you can dis- 
prove such identity, you upset the definition. But 
these loci will be of little avail, if your task is to defend 
or uphold a definition ; for, even if you succeed in esta- 
blishing the above-mentioned identity, the definition may 
still be open to attack for other weaknesses or defects." 

To uphold, or prove by way of syllogism, requires a 


* Topic. VII. i. p. 152, a. 31-b. 16. 

^ Ibid. b. 17-24. Aristotle illus- 
trates this locus as follows :—Some 
say that to be void, and to be full 
of air, are the same. But suppose 
the air to be drawn away; then 
the place will no longer be full of 
air, yet it will still be void, even 
more than it was before. One of 
the two terms declared to be iden- 
tical is thus withdrawn, while the 


other remains. Accordingly, the two 
are not really identical. This illus- 
tration fits better to the principle laid 
down, b. 34: ei Oóvarov Ódrepov avev 
Üarépov eiva où yàp ay ein rabróv. 

* Ibid. b. 25-95. 
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different procedure. It is a task hard, but not im- 
possible. Most disputants assume EN proving 
their definition, in the same way as the teachers 
of Geometry and Arithmetic do in their respective 
sciences. Aristotle tells us that he does not here 
intend to give a didactie exposition of Definition, nor 
of the proper way of defining accurately or scientific- 
ally. "To do this (he says) belongs to the province of 
Analytic; while in the present treatise he is dealing 
merely with Dialectic. For the purposes, then, of Dia- 
lectic, he declares that syllogistic proof of a definition 
is practicable, inasmuch as the definition is only a pro- 
position declaring what is essential to the definiend ; 
and nothing is essential except genus (or genera) and 
differentice.* 

Towards the establishment of the denai which 
you have to defend, you may find arguments by. exa- 
mining the Contraries and Opposites of the component 
terms, and of the defining proposition. If the opposite 
of the definition is allowed .as defining properly the 
opposite of the definiend, you may argue from hence 
that your own definition is a good one.” If you can 
show that there is declared in your definition a partial 
correspondence of contraries either separately in the 
genus, or separately in the differentia, you have a cer- 
tain force of argument in your favour; and, if you 
can make out both the two separately, this will suffice 
for your entire definition? You may also draw argu- 
ments from the Derivatives, or Co-ordinates of your own 


* Topic. VII. iii. p. 158, a. 6-22. 
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terms; from Analogous Terms, or from Comparates 
(More or Less). If the definition of any one of these is 
granted to you, an argument is furnished for the defence 
of an analogous definition in the case of your own term. 
If it is conceded as a good definition that forgetfulness 
is—the casting away of knowledge, then the definition 
must also hold good that to forget is—to cast away 
knowledge. If destruction is admitted to be well defined 
—dissolution of essence, then to be destroyed is well de- 
fined—to be dissolved: as to essence. If the wholesome 
may be defined—that which is productive of health, 
then also the profitable may be defined—that which is 
productive of good; that is, if the declaration of the 
special end makes a good definition in one case, so it 
will also in the other.* 

These loci, from Analoga, from Derivatives, from Con- 
jugates, are of the most frequent avail in dialectical 
debates or definitions. The disputant must acquire 
promptitude in the employment of them. He must 
learn, moreover, to test. a definition tendered to him by 
calling to mind particulars and sub-species, so as to 
determine whether the definition fits them all. Such 
a procedure will be found ‘especially serviceable in 
debate with one who upholds the Platonic Ideas. Care 
must also be taken to-see whether the definiend is dis- 
torted from its proper signification, or whether it is 
used in defining itself. 

These last observations are addressed to the ques- 
tioner or assailant of the definition. We have already 
seen however that his task is comparatively easy ; the 
grand difficulty is to defend a definition. The re- 
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spondent cannot at once see what he ought to aim at; 
and, even when he does see it, he has farther difficulty 
in obtaining the requisite concessions from his oppo- 
nent, who may decline to grant that the two parts of 
the definition tendered are really the genus and diffe- 
rentia of the definiend; while, if there be any thing 
besides these two parts contained in the essence of the 
definiend, there is an excuse for declining to grant it. 
The opponent succeeds, if he can establish one single 
contradictory instance; accordingly, a syllogism with 
particular conclusion will serve his purpose. The re- 
spondent, on the other hand, must meet each one of these 
instances, must establish an universal conclusion, and 
must show that his definition reciprocates with the. 
definiend, so that, wherever the latter is predicable, the 
former is predicable likewise, and not in any other case 
whatever." 

So much greater are the difficulties belonging to the 
defence of a Definition, as compared with the attack 
upon it; and the same may be said about attack and 
defence of a Proprium, and of a Genus. In both cases, 
the assailant will carry his point, if he can show that 
the predicate in question is not predicable, in this rela- 
tion, of all, or that it is not predicable, in this relation, 
of any one. But the defendant is required to make 
good the universal against every separate objection 
advanced against any one of the partieulars. It is a 
general rule, that the work of destruction is easier than 
that of construction ; and the present cases come under 
that rule.” The hardest of all theses to defend, and 


* Topic. VII. v. p. 154, a. 28, seq. * Ibid. b. 13-32. fouxe ©, Gomep 
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the easiest to overthrow, is where Definition is affirmed ; 
for the respondent in this case is required to declare 
well the essence of his subject, and he stands in need of 
the greatest number of auxiliary data; while all the Loci 
for attack, even those properly belonging to the Pro- 
prium, the Genus, and the Accident, are available against 
him. Next in order, as regards difficulty of defence, 
comes the thesis affirming Proprium; where the re- , 
spondent has to make out, not merely that the predicate 
belongs to the subject, but that it belongs thereunto 
exclusively and reciprocally: here also all the Loci 
for attack, even those properly belonging to Accident, 
are available.’ Easiest of all theses to defend, while 
it is the hardest to impugn, is that in which Ac- 
cident alone is affirmed — the naked fact, that the 
predicate A belongs to the Subject B, without in- 
vesting it with the character either of Genus or Pro- 
prium. Here what is affirmed is a minimum, re- 
quiring the smallest array of data to be conceded ; 
moreover, the Loci available for attack are the fewest, 
since many of those which may be employed against 
Genus, Proprium, and Definition, have no application 
against a thesis affirming merely Accident. Indeed, if 
the thesis affirmed be only a proposition particular (and 
not universal), affirming Accident (and nothing more), 
the task of refuting it will be more difficult than that of 
maintaining it." 


* Topica, VII. v. p. 155, a. 3-21: 
davepóv 0€ kai Oir. mávrev Düorov 
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» [bid. a. 23-27. Aristotle has in 
view the most complete Proprium : 
belonging omni, soli, et semper. 
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VII. 


The Eighth Book of the Topica brings our attention 
back to the general considerations contained in the 
First. In the intervening part of the treatise we have 
had the quadruple distribution of dialectical problems, 
with the enumeration of those Loci of argument which 
bear upon each or all: we are now invited to study the 
application of these distinctions in practice, and with 
this view to look once more both at the persons and the 
purposes of dialectical debate. What is the order of 
procedure: most suitable, first, for the questioner or 
assailant; next, for the respondent or defender ?* This 
order of procedure marks the distinctive line of sepa- 
ration between the dialectician and the man of science 
or philosopher: to both of them the Loci of argu- 
ments are alike available, though each of them deals 
with these arguments in his own way, and in an ar- 
rangement suitable for his purpose." The dialectician, 
being engaged in debate, must shape his questions, and 
regulate his march as questioner, according to the con- 
cessions obtained or likely to be obtained from his 
respondent; who, if a question be asked having an 
obvious refutative bearing on the thesis, will foresee 
the eonsequences of answering in the affirmative, and 
will refuse to grant what is asked. On the contrary, the 
philosopher, who pursues investigation with a view to 
his own satisfaction alone, is under. no similar restriction. 
He looks out at once for such premisses as conduct 
straight to a conclusion; and, the more obvious their 
bearing on the conclusion is, the more scientific will the 
syllogism be, and the better will he be pleased. 


* Topica, VIII. i. p. 155, b. 3: perà | rod Siadexrixod ý okés, rò 8 in 
dé raðra mept ráfeos, kai màs Set | radra rárrew kai épornpari(ew iov 
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In the praxis dialectica (as has already been stated) 
two talkers are assumed—the respondent who sets up 
a thesis which he undertakes to defend, and a questioner 
who interrogates with a view to impugn it; or at least 
with a view to compel the other to answer in an incon- 
sistent or contradictory manner. We are to assume, 
farther, a circle of listeners, who serve to a certain 
extent as guarantees against any breach of the rules of 
debate.* Three distinct purposes may be supposed in the 
debate. 1. You as questioner may be a teacher, and the 
respondent a learner ; your purpose is to teach what you 
know, while he wishes to learn from you what he does 
net know. 2. You engage in an intellectual contest or 
duel with the respondent, each of you seeking only 
victory over the other, though subject on both sides to 
observance of the rules of debate. 3. You neither seek 
to teach, nor to conquer; you and the respondent have 
both the same purpose—to test the argumentative con- 
sequences of different admissions, and to acquire a larger 
command of the chains of reasoning pro and con, bearing 
on some given topic.” 

According as the aim of the talkers is one or other of 
these three, the good or bad conduct of the dialogue, on 
the part both of questioner and of respondent, must be 
differently appreciated. Of each of the three, specimens 
may be found in Plato, though not carefully severed 
but running one into the other. Aristotle appears to 
have been the first to formulate the distinction theoret- 
ically, and to prescribe for the practice of each sepa- 
rately. He tells us particularly that no one before him 
had clearly distinguished the third head, and prescribed 
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for it apart from the second. The merit of having first 
done this he expressly claims for the Topica." 

Both the questioner and the respondent have a duty 
towards the dialogue; their common purpose is to con- 
duet it well, not only obeying the peremptory rules, 
but displaying, over and above, skill for the attainment 
of their separate ends. Under the first and third heads, 
both may be alike successful. Under the second or 
contentious head, indeed, one only of the two can gain 
the victory; yet, still, even the defeated party may 
exhibit the maximum of skill which his position admits. 
This is sufficient for his credit; so that the common 
work will still be well performed.” But a partner who 
performs his own part so as to obstruct instead of for- 
warding this common work—who conducts the debate 
in a spirit of ill-tempered contention rather than of 
regular Dialectic—deserves censure.° 

Having thus in view the dialogue as a partnership 
for common profit, Aristotle administers counsel to the 
questioning as well as to the responding partner. You 
as questioner have to deal with a thesis set up by the 
respondent. You see at once what the syllogism is 
that is required to prove the contrary or contradictory 
of that thesis; and your business is so to shape your 
questions as to induce the respondent to concede the 
premisses necessary towards that syllogism. 


If you ask 
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him at once and directly to concede these premisses, he 
sees your drift and answers in the negative. You must 
therefore begin your approaches from a greater dis- 
tance. You must ask questions bearing only indirectly 
and remotely upon your ultimate conclusion. These 
outlying and preparatory questions will fall under four 
principal heads. Either (1) they will be inductive 
particulars, multiplied in order that you may obtain 
assent to an universal comprising them all; or (2) they 
will be put for the purpose of giving dignity to your dis- 
course ; or (3) they will be shaped with a view to conceal 
or keep out of sight the ultimate conclusion that you aim 
at; or (4), lastly, they will be introduced to make your 
whole argument clearer.” The third of these four 
general heads—the head of questions for the purpose 
of concealment—comes out principally in dialectical con- 
tests for victory. In those it is of supreme importance, 
and the result depends much on the employment of it; 
but even in other dialectical debates you must employ 
it to a certain extent.° 

Aristotle goes at great length into the means of Con- 
cealment. Suppose the proposition which you desire 
to get conceded is, The science of two contraries is the 
same. You will find it useful to commence by a ques- 


_ tion more general: e.g., Is the science of two opposites 


the same? If the respondent answers in the affirmative, 
you will deduce from his concession, by syllogism, the 
conclusion which you desire. If he answers in the nega- 
tive, you must then try to arrive at your end by a string 
of questions respecting particular contraries or oppo- 
sites; which if the respondent grants successively, you 
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TOPICA. 
will bring in your general question ultimately as the 
inductive result from those concessions. Your par- 
ticulars must be selected from obvious matters of sense 
and notoriety. You are likely to obtain in this way 
admissions which will serve as premisses for several 
different prosyllogisms, not indeed sufficient by them- 
selves, yet valuable as conditions and preliminaries to 
the final syllogism whereby the thesis is refuted. For, 
when the questions are put in this way, the respondent 
will not see your drift nor the consequences of his own 
concessions; so that he will more readily concede what 
you want.? The better to conceal your purpose, you 
will refrain from drawing out any of these prosyllo- 
gisms clearly at once; you will not even put the major 
and minor premiss of any one of them in immediate 
sequence; but you will confound the order of them 
intentionally, stating first a premiss belonging to one, 
and next a premiss belonging to another. The respon- 
dent, thus kept in the dark, answers in the affirmative 
to each of your questions successively. At length you 
find that you have obtained a sufficient number of con- 
cessions from him, to enable you to prove the syllogism 
contradictory of his thesis. You inform him of this; 
and it shows the perfect skill and success of your pro- 
cedure, when he expresses surprise at the announcement, 
and asks on what premisses you reckon." 

There are also other manceuvres serving your pur- 
pose of concealment, and preventing the respondent 
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from seeing beforehand the full pertinence of your 
questions. Thus, if you wish to. obtain the definition 
of your major, you will do well to ask the defi- 
nition, not of the term itself but, of some one among 
its conjugates. You will put your question, as if the 
answer were of little importance in itself, and as if you 
did not care whether it was given in the affirmative or 
in the negative;* you will sometimes even suggest 
objections to that which you are seeming to aim at. 
All this will give you the air of a candid disputant ; it 
will throw the respondent off his guard, and make him 
more ready to answer as he really thinks, without alarm 
for the consequences.” When you wish to get a certain 
premiss conceded, you will put the question first upon 
a different premiss analogous to it. In putting your 
question, you will add that the answer which you desire 
is a matter of course, familiar and admitted by every 
one; for respondents are shy of contradicting any 
received belief, unless they haye present to their minds 
a clear instance adverse to it.^ You will never manifest 
apparent earnestness about an answer; which would 
make the respondent less willing to concede it^ You 
will postpone until the last the premiss which you wish 
to obtain, and will begin by putting questions the answers 
to which serve as remote premisses behind it, only in the 
end conducting to it as consequence. Generally speak- 
ing’, questioners do the reverse, putting first the questions 
about which they are most anxious; while most respon- 
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dents, aware of this habit, are most intractable in regard 
to the first questions, except some presumptuous and 
ill-tempered disputants, who concede what is asked at 
first but afterwards become obstinate in denegation.* 
You will throw in some irrelevant questions with a view 
to lengthen the procedure, like fallacious geometers who 
complieate a diagram by drawing unnecessary lines. 
Amidst a multitude of premisses falsehood is more 
likely to escape detection ; and thus, also, you may per- 
haps be able to slip in, unperceived and in a corner, some 
important premiss, which, if put as a separate. question 
by itself, would certainly not have been granted.” 

Such are the multifarious suggestions addressed by 
Aristotle to the questioner for concealing his method 
of attack;* Concealment being the third of the four 
general heads relating to the ‘treatment of premisses 
not immediately necessary for proof of the final refuta- 
tive conclusion. On the other three general heads 
—TInduction from particulars to an universal, Dignity, 
Clearness—Aristotle goes into less detail. For Clear- 
ness, he recommends that examples should be introduced; 
especially familiar examples, taken from well-known 
poets like Homer, not from obscure poets like Choerilus.* 

In regard to Induction, Aristotle points out an em- 
barrassment often arising from the want of suit- 
able universal names. When, after having obtained 
an affirmative answer about several similar particulars, 
you wish to put a question generalizing the result, 
you will sometimes find no universal term fitting the 
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position. You are obliged to say: Will it not be so in 
all such cases? and this lets in a serious difficulty, how 
to know what other cases are like, and what are not. 
Here the respondent will often dispute your right to 
include this or that other particular.* You will do well 
to coin a new universal term fitting the situation. 

If the respondent answers in the affirmative to several 
questions of similar particulars, but answers in the 
negative when you sum them up in an universal com- 
prehending all similar cases, —you may require him to 
cite some particular case justifying his denial; though 
you cannot require him to do this before he has made the 
affirmative answers? It is not sufficient that he should 
cite, as the single case of exception, the express case 
whieh forms the subject of the thesis. He ought to 
produce some distinct and independent instance, really 
comprised within the genus, and not merely connected 
with it by the link of an equivocal term.’ If he pro- 
duces an adverse instance really comprised within the 
genus, you may perhaps be able to re-model your ques- 
tion, so as to make reserve for the basis on which this 
objection is founded. The respondent will then be 
compelled (unless he can foresee some new case of 
objection) to concede the universal with this special 
qualifieation ; so that you will have gained all that you 
really require. Should the respondent continue to 
refuse, without producing any new case, he will trans- 
gress the rules of Dialectic; which recognize an uni- 
versal affirmative, wherever there are numerous affirm- 
ative particulars without one assignable negative." 
Indeed, if you know the universal to hold in many 
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particular cases, and do not know of any others adverse, 
you may boldly put your question at once in reference 
to the universal (without going first through the series of 
particulars). The respondent will hardly venture to deny 
it, not having in his mind any negative particulars.’ 

You must however keep in mind what a dialectic 
universal premiss really is. Not every question re- 
quiring an universal answer is allowed to be put. You 
must not ask for positive information, nor put such 
questions as the following: What is man? In how 
many different senses is good employed? A dialectic 
question is one to which the respondent makes sufficient 
reply by saying, Yes or No.” You must ask in this 
form: Is the definition of man so and so? Is good 
enunciated in this or that different sense? To these 
questions the respondent may answer Yes or No. But 
if he persists in negative answers to your multiplied 
questions as to this or that sense of the term good, you 
may perhaps stand excused for asking him: “ In how 
many different senses, then, do you yourself use the 
term good? "* 

When you have obtained concessions which furnish 
premisses for a formal syllogism, you will draw out and 
propound that syllogism and its conclusion forthwith, 
without asking any farther question from the re- 
spondent or any leave from him to do so. He may 
indeed deny your right to do this, in spite of the con- 
cessions which he has made; and the auditors around, 
not fully appreciating all his concessions, may perhaps 
think that he is entitled to deny it. But, if you ask his 
leave to draw out the syllogism and he refuses to give 
leave, the auditors are much more likely to think that 
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your syllogism is not allowable^ If you have the 
choice between an ostensive syllogism and a Reductio 
ad Absurdum, you ought always to prefer the former, 
as plainer and more incontestable.” 

You must not persevere long in the same line of ques- 
tions. For, if the respondent answers them all, it will 
soon appear that you are in the wrong course, since 
your syllogism, if you can get one at all, will always be 
obtained from a small number of premisses; and, if the 
respondent will not answer them, you have no alterna- 
tive except to protest and desist.° 

The theses that are most difficult to attack are also 
most easy to defend; and these are the highest universals, 
and the lowest particulars. The highest you cannot 
deal with, unless you can get a definition of them ; 
which is sometimes impossible and always difficult, 
since the respondent will neither define them himself 
nor accept your definitions. Those which are next to 
the highest are also difficult to impugn, because there are 
few intermediate steps of proof. Again, the lowest 
particulars are also difficult for the contrary reason, 
that there are so many intermediate steps, and it is 
tedious to enumerate them all continuously; while, if 
any are omitted, the demonstration is incomplete, and 
the procedure will appear sophistical." The most difficult 
of all to impugn are definitions framed in vague and 
unintelligible terms, where you do not know whether 
they are univocal or equivocal, literal or metaphor- 
ical. When the thesis tendered to you presents such 
difficulty, you may presume that it is affected with the 
obscurity of terms here indicated; or, at any rate, that 
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its terms stand in need of definition. In geometrical 
construction, as well as in dialectical debate, it is indis- 
pensable that the principia or primary terms should be 
defined, and defined properly; without this, neither the 
one nor the other can be pursued." 

Sometimes the major and minor premisses of your 
syllogistie conclusion are more difficult to establish 
—more beyond the level of average intelligence—than 
the thesis itself In such a case some-may think 
that the respondent ought to grant these premisses, 
because, if he refuses and requires them to be proved, 
he will be imposing upon the questioner a duty more 
arduous than the thesis itself imposes; others may say 
that he ought not to grant them, because, if he did, he 
would be acknowledging a conclusion derived from 
premisses requiring proof as much or more than itself’ 
A distinction must here be made. If you are putting 
questions with a view to teach, the learner ought not to 
grant such premisses as those above described, because 
he is entitled to require that in every step of the pro- 
cess he shall be conducted from what is more knowable 
to what is less knowable. Accordingly, when you 
attempt to demonstrate to him something which he knows 
little, by"requiring him to concede something which he 
knows still less, he cannot be advised to grant what you 
ask. But, if you are debating with a companion for the 
purpose of dialectical exercise, he ought to grant what you 
ask whenever the affirmative really appears to him true. 
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We have now said enough for the purpose of instruct- 
ing the questioner how to frame and marshal his inter- 
rogations. We must turn to the respondent, and point 
out how he must answer in order to do well and 
perform his duty to the common work of dialogue. 
Speaking generally, the task of the questioner is to 
conduct the dialogue so as to make the respondent enun- 
ciate the most improbable and absurd replies which 
follow necessarily from the thesis that he has under- 
taken to defend; while the task of the respondent is 
to make it appear that these absurdities follow from the 
thesis itself, and not from his manner of defending it. 
The respondent may err in one of two ways, or indeed 
in both together: either he may set up an indefensible 
thesis; or he may fail to defend it in the best manner 
that it really admits; or he may do both. The second 
is a worse error than the first, in reference to the 
general purpose of Dialectic. 

Aristotle distinguishes (as has been already stated) 
three purposes in the dialogue :—(1) Teaching and 
Learning; (2) Contention, where both questioner and 
respondent strive only for victory; (9) Investigating 
and Testing the consequences of some given doctrine.” 
The first two of these three are dismissed rapidly. 
In the first, the teaching questioner has no intention of 
deceiving, and the pupil respondent has only to answer 
by granting all that appears to him true. In the 
second, Aristotle tells us only that the questioner must 
always appear as if he were making some point of his 
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own; while the respondent, on his side, must always 
appear as if no point were made against him^ But in 
regard to the third head—dialogues of Search, Testing, 
Exercise—he is more copious in suggestions: he con- 
siders these as the proper field of Dialectie, and, as we 
saw, claims to have been the first who treated them 
apart from the didactic dialogues on one side, and the: 
contentious on the other." 

The thesis which the respondent undertakes to defend 
(in a dialogue of Search or Testing) must be either 
probable, or improbable, or neither one nor the other. 
The probability or improbability may be either simple 
and absolute, or special and relative—in the estimation 
of the respondent himself or of some one or more persons. 
Now, if the thesis be improbable, the opposite thereof, 
which you the questioner try to prove, must be probable; 
if the thesis be probable, the opposite thereof must be 
improbable; if the thesis be neither, its opposite will 
also be neither. Suppose, first, that the thesis is impro- 
bable absolutely. In that case, its opposite, which you 
the questioner must fish for premisses to prove, will be 
probable; the respondent therefore ought not to grant 
you any demand which is either simply improbable or 
less probable than the conclusion which you aim at 
proving; for no such concessions can really serve your 
purpose, since you are bound to prove your conclusion 
from premisses more probable than itself* Suppose, 
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next, that the thesis is probable absolutely. In that 
. ease, the opposite conclusion, which you have to make 
out, will be improbable absolutely. Accordingly, when- 
ever you ask concessions that are probable, the re- 
spondent ought to grant them; whenever you ask for 
concessions that are less improbable than your intended 
conclusion, he ought to grant these also; but, if you 
ask for any thing more improbable than your intended 
conclusion, he ought to refuse it^ Suppose, thirdly, 
that the thesis is neither probable nor improbable. 
. Here, too, the respondent ought to grant all concessions 
that appear to him probable, as well as all that he 
thinks more probable than the opposite conclusion 
which you are seeking to arrive at; but no others. 
This is sufficient for the purpose of Dialectic, and for 
keeping open the lines of probable argument." 

When the probability or improbability of the thesis 
is considered simply and absolutely, the respondent 
ought to measure his concessions by the standard of 
opinion received usually? When the probability or 
improbability of the thesis is considered as referable to 
the respondent himself, he has only to consult his own 
judgment and estimation in granting or refusing what 
is asked. When he undertakes to defend a thesis 
avowedly as the doctrine of some known philosopher, 
such as Herakleitus, he must, in giving his answers, 
measure probability and improbability according to 
what Herakleitus would determine." 

Since all the questions that you ask must be either 
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probable, improbable, or neuter, and either relevant * 
or not relevant to your purpose of refuting the thesis, 
let us first suppose that you ask for a concession which 
is in itself probable, but not relevant. The respondent 
ought to grant it, adding that he thinks it probable. 
If what you ask is neither probable nor relevant, he 
ought even then to grant it; but annexing a notification 
that he is aware of its improbability, in order to save his 
own credit for intelligence.” If it be both probable and 
relevant, he ought to say that he is aware of its pro- 
bability, but that it is too closely connected with the 
thesis, and that, if he grants it, the thesis will stand 
refuted. If it be relevant yet at the same time very 
improbable, he must reply that, 1f he grants 1t, the thesis 
will be refuted, but that it is too silly to be propounded. 
If, being neutral, it is also not relevant, he ought to 
grant it without comment; but if, being neutral, it is 
relevant, he ought to notify that he is aware that by 
granting it his thesis will be refuted.* 

In this way of proceeding, the march of the dialogue 
on both sides will be creditable. The respondent, sig- 
nifying plainly that he understands the full consequences 
of his own concessions, will not appear to be worsted. 
through any short-comings of his own, but only through 
what is inherent in his thesis; while you the questioner, 
having asked for such premisses as are really more 
probable than the conclusion to be established, and 


t Topic. VIII. vi. p. 159. b. 39: 4 | pév, êmionpavréov 8€ rò pi) 8okoüv mpos 
mpos Tov Xóyov, 1) ui] mpós Tov yor. | eüXádetav ednOetas. 
By this phrase Aristotle seems to | How is this to be reconciled with 
mean, not simply relevant, but close- | what Aristotle says in the preceding 
ly, directly, conspicuously relevant— | chapter, p. 159, b. 11-18, that the 
equivalent to Aíav cwveyyós ToU èv | respondent ought not to grant such 
åpxî (p. 160, a. 5). | improbabilities at all ? 

> Ibid. b. 36-p. 160, a. 2. éàv è| * Ibid. p. 160, a. 6-11. 
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having had them granted, will have made out your 
point. It must be understood that you ought not to 
try to prove your conclusion from premisses less pro- 
bable than itself; and that, if you put questions of this 
sort, you transgress the rules of dialectical procedure. 
If you ask a dialectical question in plain and univocal 
language, the respondent is bound to answer Yes or 
No. But if you ask it in terms obscure or equivocal, 
he is not obliged to answer thus directly. He is at 
liberty to tell you that he does not understand the 
question; he ought to have no scruple in telling you 
so, if such is really the fact. Suppose the terms of your 
question to be familiar, but equivocal; the answer to it 
may perhaps be either true or false, alike in all the 
different senses of the terms. In that case, the respon- 
dent ought to answer Yes or No directly. But, if the 
answer would be an affirmation in one sense of the 
terms and a negation in another, he must take care to 


signify that he is aware of the equivocation, and to dis- 


tinguish at once the two-fold meaning; for, if the 
distinction is not noticed till afterwards, he cannot 


clearly show that he was aware of it from the first. If 


he really was not at first aware of the equivocation, and 
gave an affirmative answer looking only to one among 
the several distinct meanings, you will try to convict 
him of error by pushing him on the other meaning. 
The best thing that he can then do will be to confess 
his oversight, and to excuse himself by saying that 
misconception is easy where the same term or the same 
proposition may mean several different things.” 


* Topic. VIII. vi. p. 160, a. 11-16. | répev rod ovpmepáaparos émixeipotot 
otro yàp OT drokpwdpevos ovdev 0ó£e | cvdAdoyiferba, üjXov ós od Kaos 
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riÜcuévov aùr rávrov Tv évüo£orépov | — " Ibid. vii. p. 160, a. 17-34. 
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Suppose you put several particular questions (or 
several analogous questions) with the view of arriving 
ultimately by induction at the concession of an uni- 
versal, comprising them all. If they are all both true 
and probable, the respondent must concede them all 
severally ; yet he may still intend to answer No, when 
the universal is tendered to him after them. He has 
no right to answer thus, however, unless he can pro- 
duce some contradictory particular instance, real or 
apparent, to justify him ; and, if he does so without such 
justification, he is a perverse dialectician. Perhaps he 
may try to sustain his denegation of the universal, after 
having conceded many particulars, by a counter-attack 
founded on some chain of paradoxical reasoning such as 
that of Zeno against motion; there being many such 
paradoxes contradictory of probabilities, yet hard to re- 
fute. But this is no sufficient justification for refusing to 
admit the universal, when, after having admitted many 
particulars, he can produce no particular adverse to 
them. The case will be still worse, if he refuses to admit 
the universal, having neither any adverse instance, nor 
any counter-ratiocinative attack. Itis then the extreme 
of perverse Dialectic.” 

Before the respondent undertakes to defend any 
thesis or definition, he ought to have previously studied 
the various modes of attacking it, and to have prepared 
himself for meeting them.’ He must also be cautious 
of taking up improbable theses, in either of the senses of 
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improbable. For a thesis is so called when it in- 
volves strange and paradoxical developments, as if a 
man lays down either that every thing is in motion 
or that nothing is in motion; and also, when it implies 
. & discreditable character and is contrary to that which 
men wish to be thought to hold, as, for example, the 
doctrine that pleasure is the good, or that it is better 
to do wrong than to suffer wrong. If a man defends 
such theses as these, people hate him because they pre- 
sume that he is not merely propounding them as matter 
for dialectical argument, but advocating them as con- 
victions of his own.* 

The respondent must farther be able, if you bring 
against him a false syllogistie reasoning, to distinguish 
upon which among your premisses the false conclusion 
really turns, and to refute that one. Your reasoning 
may have more than one false premiss; but he must 
not content himself with refuting any one or any other : 
he must single out that one which is the chief deter- 
mining cause of the falsehood. Thus, if your syllogism 
be :—Every man in a sitting position is writing, Sokrates 
is a man in a sitting position; therefore, Sokrates is 
writing,—it will not suffice that the respondent should 
refute your minor premiss, though this may be false ;" 
because such a refutation will not apply to the number 
of other cases in which men are sitting but not writing ; 
and therefore it will not expose the full bearing of the 
falsehood. Your major premiss is that upon which 
the full bearing of the falsehood depends; and the 
respondent must show that he is aware of this by re- 
futing your major.* 


. . 3 ^ 
a Topica, VII. ix. p. 160, b. 17-22 : éore rò dvaipotpevov &xov yap ay 
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This last-mentioned proceeding—refutation of that 
premiss upon which your false conclusion in its full 
bearing really turns—is the only regular, valid, and 
complete objection whereby the respondent can stop 
out your syllogistic approaches. There are indeed three 
other modes of objection to which he may resort; but 
these are all either inconclusive or unfair. He may 
turn his objection against you personally; and, without 
refuting any of your premisses, he may thus perplex 
and confuse you, so that you are disqualified from pur- 
suing the thread of your questions. Or he may turn 
his objections against portions of your questions; not 
refuting any one of your premisses, but showing that, 
as they stand, they are insufficient to warrant the con- 
clusion which you seek to establish; when, if you are 
master of your subject, and retain your calmness, you 
will at once supply the deficiency by putting additional 
questions, so that his objection thus vanishes. Or, 
lastly, he may multiply irrelevant objections against 
time, for the purpose of prolonging the discussion and 
tiring you out." Of these four modes of objection 
open to the respondent the first is the only one truly 
valid and conclusive ; the three others are obstructions 
either surmountable or unfair, and the last is the most 
discreditable of all." 

To blame the argumentative procedure and to blame 
the questioner are two distinct things. Perhaps your 
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manner of conducting the interrogation, preparatory to 
your final syllogism, may be open to censure; yet 
nevertheless you the questioner may deserve no censure ; 
for it may be the respondent’s fault, not yours. He 
may refuse to grant the very premisses which are 
essential to the good conduct of your case; he may 
resort to perverse evasions and contradictions for the 
mere purpose of thwarting you; so that you are forced 
to adapt yourself to his unworthy manœuvres rather 
than to aim at the thesis itself. Dialectic cannot be 
well conducted unless both the partners do their duty 
to the common purpose; the bad conduct of your 
respondent puts you out, and the dialectic presently 
degenerates on both sides into angry contention. 
Apart from this, too, it must be remembered that the 
express purpose of Dialectic is not to teach, but to 
search and test consequences and to exercise the in- 
tellect of both parties. Accordingly you are not always 
restricted to true syllogistic premisses and conclusions. 
You are allowed to resort occasionally to false premisses 
and false conclusions; for, if what the respondent 
advances be true, you Hare no means of refuting it 
except by falsehood; and, if what he advances be false, 
the best way of vile it may be through some he 
falsehood.” You render service to him by doing so; 
for, since his beliefs are contrary to truth, if the dialogue 
is confined to his beliefs, the result may perhaps con- 
tribute to persuade him, but it will not instruct or profit 


* Topic. VIII. xi. p. 161, a. 16-24. 
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him; It is your business to bring him round and 
emancipate him from these erroneous beliefs; but you 
must accomplish this in a manner truly dialectical, and 
not contentious; whether you proceed by true or by 
false conclusions.” If you on your side, indeed, put 
questions in a contentious spirit, it is you that are to 
blame. But often the respondent is most to blame, 
when he refuses to grant what he thinks probable, and 
when he does not apprehend what you really intend to 
ask. He is sometimes also to blame for granting what 
he ought to refuse; such as Petitio Principii or Affir- 
mation of Contraries. It is often difficult to distinguish 
what questions involve Petitio Principii or Affirmation 
of Contraries : they are asked and granted without either 
party being aware, and the like mistake is committed 
by men in private talk, not merely in formal dialogue. 
When this happens, the argument will inevitably be a 
bad one; but the fault is with the respondent who, 
having before refused what he ought to have granted, 
now grants what he ought to refuse.? 

Such then are the cases in which the conduct of the 
dialogue is open to censure, without any fault on your 
part as questioner. But there are other cases in which 
the fault is really yours. These are five in number :— 
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(1) When all or most of your questions are so framed 
as to elicit premisses either false or improbable, so that 
neither the conclusion which you seek to obtain, nor any 
other conclusion at all, follows from them; (2) When, 
from similar defects, the proper conclusion that you 
seek to obtain cannot be drawn from your premisses; 
(3) When that proper conclusion would follow, if certain 
additions were made to your premisses, but such ad- 
ditions are of a character worse than the premisses 
already obtained, and are even less probable than the 
conclusion itself; (4) When you have accumulated a 
superfluous multitude of premisses, so that the proper 
conclusion does not follow from all of them but from a 
part of them only; (5) When your premisses are more 
improbable and less trustworthy than the proper con- 
clusion, or when, though true, they are harder and 
more troublesome to prove than the problem itself." 

In regard to the last item, however, the fault may 
sometimes be in the problem itself rather than in you 
as questioner. Some problems, being in their own 
nature hard and not to be settled from probable or 
plausible data, ought not to be admitted into Dialectic. 
All that can be required from you as questioner is that 
you shall know and obtain the most probable premisses 
that the problem admits: your procedure may be thus 
in itself blameable, yet it may even deserve praise, 
having regard to the problem, if this last be very 
intractable; or it may be in itself praiseworthy, yet 
blameable in regard to the problem, if the problem 
admit of being settled by premisses still more probable.” 
You may even be more blameable, if you obtain your 
conclusion but obtain it from improbable premisses, 


* Topic. VIII. xi. p. 161, b. 19-83: xa6' aóróv 0€ rQ Aóyo mévre ciow 
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than if you failed to obtain it; the premisses required 
to make it complete being true and probable and not of 
capital importance, but being refused by the respon- 
dent However, you ought not to be blamed if you 
obtain your true and proper conclusion but obtain it 
through premisses in themselves false; for this is 
recognized in analytical theory as possible: if the 
conclusion is false, the premisses (one or both) must be 
false, but a true conclusion may be drawn from false 
premisses.” 

When you have obtained your premisses and proved 
a conclusion, these same premisses will not serve as 
proof of any other proposition separate and independent 
of the conclusion; such may sometimes seem to be the 
case, but it is a mere sophistical delusion. If your 
premisses are both of them probable, your conclusion 
may in some cases be more probable than either.* 

One other matter yet remains in which your pro- 
cedure as questioner may be blameable. The premisses 
through which you prove your conclusion may be long 
and unnecessarily multiplied; the conclusion may be 
such that you ought to have obtained it through fewer, 
yet equally pertinent premisses.? 


* Topic. VIIL xi. p. 162, a. 3-8. 
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The example whereby Aristotle 
illustrates this position is obscure and 
difficult to follow. It is borrowed 
from the Platonie theory of Ideas. 
The point which you are supposed to 
be anxious to prove is, that one 
opinion is more opinion than another 
(Gri écri ófa paddXov érépa érépas). 
To prove it you ask as premisses: 
(1) That the Idea of every class of 
things is more that thing than any 
one among the particulars of the 
class; (2) That there is an Idea of 
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The cases in which your argument will carry the 
clearest evidence, impressing itself even on the most 
vulgar minds, are those in which you obtain such pre- 
misses as will enable you to. draw your final conclusion 
without asking any farther concessions. But this will 
rarely happen. Even after you have obtained all the 
premisses substantially necessary to your final con- 
clusion, you will generally be forced to draw out two 
or more prosyllogisms or preliminary syllogisms, and 
to ask the assent of the respondent to these, before you 
can venture to enunciate the final conclusion. This 
second grade of evidence is however sufficient, even if 
the premisses fall short of the highest probability. 

On the other hand, your argument may deserve to 
be pronounced false on four distinct grounds :—(1) If 
your syllogism appears to prove the conclusion but 
does not really prove it, being then an eristic or 
contentious syllogism; (2) If the conclusion be good 
but not relevant to the thesis, which is most likely to 
happen where you employ Reductio ad Impossibile ; 
(3) If your conclusion though valid and even relevant, 


tempt to prove this last by invoking 
the Platonic theory of Ideas, you will 
introduce premisses far-fetched and 
unnecessary, even if true; whereas you 
might prove your conclusion from 


matter of opinion, and that this Idea 
is more opinion than any one of the 
particular matters of opinion. If this 
Idea is more opinion, it must also be 
more true and accurate than any 


particular matter of opinion. And it 
is this last conclusion that Aristotle 
seems to indicate as the conclusion to 
be proved: ore airy 75 Oófa ákpr- 
Beorepa eotiv (a. 32). 

As I understand it, Aristotle sup- 
poses that the doctrine which you are 
here refuting is, that all @éoéa are 
on an equal footing as to truth and 
accuracy; and that. the doctrine 
which you are proving against it is, 
that one évóofov is more true and 
accurate than another. If you at- 


premisses easier and more obvious. 

The fault is (he says) that such 
roundabout procedure puts out of 
sight the real ground of the proof: 
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The dubitative and problematical 
form here is remarkable. How would 
Aristotle himself have proved the 
above conclusion? By Induction ? 
He does not tell us. 
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is not founded on the premisses and principia appro- 
priate to the thesis; (4) If your premisses are false, 
even though the conclusion in itself may be true, since 
it has already been said that a true conclusion may 
sometimes be obtained from false premisses.* 

Falsehood in your argument will be rather your own 
fault than that of your argument, especially if you 
yourself are not aware of its falsehood. Indeed, there 
are some false arguments which are more valuable in 
Dialectie than many true ones; where, for example, 
from highly probable premisses you refute some recog- 
nized truth. Such an argument is sure to serve as a 
demonstration of other truths; at the very least, it 
shows that some one of the propositions concerned 
is altogether untrue.” On the other hand, if you prove 
a true conclusion by premisses false and improbable, 
your argument will be more worthless than many 
others in which the conclusion is false; from such pre- 
misses, indeed, the conclusion may well be really false.° 

In estimating the dialectical value of an argument, 
therefore, we must first look whether the conclusion is 
formally valid; next, whether the conclusion is true or 
false ; lastly, what are the premisses from whence it is 
derived? For, if it be derived from premisses false yet 
probable, it has logical or dialectical value; while, if 
derived from premisses true yet improbable, it has 
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none. If derived from premisses both false and im- 
probable, it will of eourse be worthless; either abso- 
lutely in itself, or with reference to the thesis under 
debate. 

Two faults of questioners in Dialectic are dealt with 
specially by Aristotle :—(1) Petitio Principii; (2) Pe- 
titio Contrariorum. He had touched upon both of them 
(in the Analytica Priora) as they concerned the demon- 
strative process, or the proving of truth: he now deals 
with them as they concern the dialectical process, or 
the setting out of opinions and probabilities.” 

Five distinct modes may be enumerated of commit- 
ting the fault called Petitio Principii :— 

1. You may put as a question the very conclusion 
which it is incumbent on you to prove, in refutation of 
the thesis of the respondent. If this is done in explicit 
terms, your opponent can hardly fail to perceive it; 
but he possibly may fail, if you substitute an equivalent 
term or the definition in place of the term.* 

2. If the conclusion which you are seeking to prove 
is a particular one, you may put as a question the uni- 
versal in which it is comprised. Thus, if you are to 
prove that the knowledge of Contraries is one and the 
same, you may put as a question, Is not the knowledge 
of Opposites one and the same? You are asking the 
very point which it was your business to show; but 
you are asking along with it much more besides.* 

3. If you are seeking to prove an universal con- 


* Topic. VIII. xii. p. 162, b. 27: ei 
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clusion, you may put as a question one of the parti- 
culars comprised therein. Thus, if you are to prove 
that the knowledge of Contraries is one and the same, 
you may put as a question, Is not the knowledge of 
white and black, good and evil, or any other pair 
of particular contraries, one and the same? It was 
your business to prove this particular, along with many 
others besides; but you are now asking it as a question 
separately." 

4. If the conclusion which you are seeking to prove 
has two terms conjointly, you may put as a question 
one or the other of these separately. Thus, when you 
are trying to show that the healing art is knowledge of 
what is wholesome and unwholesome, you may ask, Is 
it a knowledge of the wholesome ?” 

5. Suppose there are two conclusions necessarily 
implicated with each other, and that it is your business 
to prove one of them: you may put as a question the 
other of the two. Thus, if you are seeking to prove 
that the diagonal is incommensurable with the side, you 
may put as a question, Is not the side incommensurable 
with the diagonal ?° 

There are also five distinct modes of Petitio Contra- 
riorum :— 

l. You may ask the respondent, in plain terms, to 
grant first the affirmative, next, the negative, of a given 
proposition." 

2. You may ask him to grant, first, that a given 
subject is, e.g., good, next, that the same subject is bad.* 

3. After he has granted to you the affirmative uni- 
versally, you may ask him to grant the negative in 


* Topic. VIII. xiii. p. 163, a. 5. dvr($acuv. 
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some particular case under the universal: e.g., after he 
has granted that the knowledge of Contraries is one and 
the same, you ask him to grant that the knowledge of 
wholesome and unwholesome is not one and the same. 
Or you may proceed by the way of reversing this 
process." 

4. You may ask the contrary of that which follows 
necessarily from the premisses admitted.” 

5. Instead of asking the two contraries in plain and 
direct terms, you may ask the two contraries in dif- 
ferent propositions, yet necessarily implicated with the 
first two.° 

There is this difference between Petitio Principii, 
and Petitio Contrariorum: the first has reference to 
the conclusion which you have to prove, and the wrong 
procedure involved in it is relative to that conclusion ; 
but in the second the wrong procedure affects only 
the two propositions themselves and the relation sub- 
sisting between them. 

Aristotle now, finally, proceeds to give some general 
advice for exercise and practice in Dialectic. You ought 
to accustom yourself to treat arguments by converting 
the syllogisms of which they consist; that is, by ap- 
plying to them the treatment of which the Reductio ad 
Absurdum is one case. You ought to test every thesis 
by first assuming it to be true, then assuming it to be 
false, and following out the consequences on both sides.' 


* Topic. VITI. xiii. p. 168, a. 17-21. | mos ravras mpós aAA Aas. 
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When you have hunted out each train of arguments, 
look out at once for the counter-arguments available 
against it. This will strengthen your power both as 
questioner and as respondent. It is indeed an exercise 
so valuable, that you will do well to go through it 
by yourself, if you have no companion? Put the 
different trains of argument, bearing on the same 
thesis, into comparison with each other. A wide 
command of arguments affirmative as well-as negative 
will serve you well both for attack and for defence.” 

This same accomplishment will be of use, moreover, 
for acquisitions even in Science and Philosophy. It is 
a great step to see and grasp in conjunction the trains 
of reasoning on both sides of the question; the task 
that remains—right determination which of the two is 
the better—becomes much easier. Todo this well, how- 
ever,—to choose the true and to reject the false cor- 
rectly—there must be conjoined a good natural predis- 
position. None but those who are well constituted by 
nature, who have their likings and dislikes well set in 
regard to each particular conjuncture, can judge cor- 
rectly what is best and what is worst. 

In regard to the primary or most universal theses, 
and to those problems which are most frequently put in 
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debate, you will do well to have reasonings ready pre- 
pared, and even to get them by heart. It is on these 
first or most universal theses that respondents become 
often reluctant and disgusted. To be expert in hand- 


ling primary doctrines and probabilities, and to be well 


provided with the definitions from which syllogisms 
must start, is to the dialectician an acquisition of the 
highest moment; like familiarity with the Axioms to 
a geometer, and ready application of the multiplication 
table to an arithmetical calculator.» When you have 
these generalities and major propositions firmly estab- 
lished in your mind, you will recall, in a definite order 
and arrangement, the particular matters falling under 
each of them, and will throw them more easily into 
syllogisms. They will assist you in doing this, just as 
the mere distribution of places in a scheme for topical 
memory makes you recollect what is associated with 
each. You should lodge in your memory, however, 
universal major premisses rather than complete and 
ready-made reasonings; for the great difficulty is about 
the principia." 

You ought also to accustom yourself to break down 
one reasoning into many; which will be done most 
easily when the theme of the reasoning is most uni- 
versal. Conceal this purpose as well as you can; and 
in this view begin with those particulars which lie 
most remote from the subject in hand? In recording 
arguments for your own instruction, you will generalize 
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them as much as possible, though perhaps when spoken 
they may have been particular; for this is the best 
way to break down one into several. In conducting 
your own case as questioner you will avoid the higher 
generalities as much as you can. But you must at 
the same time take care to keep up some common or 
general premisses throughout the discourse; for every 
syllogistic process, even where the conclusion is par- 
ticular, implies this, and no syllogism is valid with- 
out it.” 

Exercise in inductive discourse is most suitable for a 
young beginner; exercise in deductive or syllogistic 
discourse, for skilful veterans. From those who are 
accomplished in the former you can learn the art of 
multiplying particular comparisons; from those who 
are accomplished in the latter you derive universal 
premisses; such being the strong points of each, When 
you go through a dialectical exercise, try to bring away 
with you for future use either some complete syllogism, 
or some solution of an apparent refutation, or a major 
premiss, or a well-sustained exceptional example (év- 
cracw); note also whether either you or your respon- 
dent question correctly or otherwise, and on what 
reason such correctness or incorrectness turned.” It is 
the express purpose of dialectical exercise to acquire 
power and facility in this procedure, especially as 
regards universal premisses and special exceptions, 
Indeed the main characteristic of the dialectician is 
to be apt at universal premisses, and apt at special 
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exceptions. In the first of these two aptitudes he 
groups many particulars into one universal, without 
which he cannot make good his syllogism; in the 
second of the two he breaks up the one universal into 
many, distinguishing the separate constituents, and 
denying some while he affirms others.* 

You must take care however not to carry on this 
exercise with every one, especially with a vulgar- 
minded man. With some. persons the dispute cannot 
fail to take a discreditable turn. When the respondent 
tries to make a show of escaping by unworthy ma- 
neeuvres, the questioner on his part must be unscru- 
pulous also in syllogizing; but this is a disgraceful 
scene. To keep clear of such abusive discourse, you 
must be cautious not to discourse with commonplace, 


. unprepared, respondents." 
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CHAPTER X.. 
SOPHISTICI ELENCHI. 


Tux Sophist (according to Aristotle) is one whose pro- 
fessional occupation it.is to make money by a delusive 
show of wisdom without the reality—by contriving 
to make others believe falsely that he possesses wis- 
dom and knowledge. The abstract substantive noun 
Sophistic, with the verb to practise as a Sophist (cop 
oTevew), expresses such profession and purpose. This 
application of the term is derived from Plato, who has 
in various dialogues (Protagoras, Hippias, Euthydémus, 
&c.) introduced Sokrates conversing with different pro- 
fessional Sophists, and who has, in a longer dialogue 
called Sophistes, attempted an elaborate definition of 
the intellectual peculiarities of the person so named. 
It is the actual argumentative procedure of the Sophist 
that Aristotle proposes to himself as the theme of 
this little treatise, appended to his general theory 
of the Syllogism ; a treatise which, though forming 
properly the Ninth and concluding Book of the Topica, 
is commonly known as a separate appendix thereto, 
under the title of Sophistiei Elenchi, or Sophistical 
Refutations, 
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"The Sophistical Elenchus or Refutation, being a 
delusive semblance of refutation which imposes on 
ordinary men and induces them to accept it as real, 
cannot be properly understood without the theory of 
Elenchus in general; nor can this last be understood 
without the entire theory of the Syllogism, since the 
Elenchus is only one variety of Syllogism.* The Elen- 
chus is a syllogism with a conclusion contradictory to 
or refutative of some enunciated thesis or proposition. 
Accordingly we must first understand the conditions of 
a good and valid Syllogism, before we study those of a 
valid Elenchus; these last, again, must be understood, 
before we enter on the distinctive attributes of the 
Pseudo-elenchus— the sophistical, invalid, or sham, 
refutation. In other words, an enumeration and classi- 
fication of Fallacies forms the closing section of a treatise 
on Logic—according to the philosophical arrangement 
originating with Aristotle, and copied by most logicians 
after him. 

Aristotle begins by DUE reality and mere 
deceptive appearance; and by stating that this dis- 
tinction is found to prevail not less in syllogisms than 
in other matters. Next he designates a notorious 
class of persons, called Sophists, who made it their 
profession to study and practise the deceptive ap- 
pearance of syllogizing ; and he then proceeds to 
distinguish four species of debate:—(1) Didactic ; 
(2) Dialectic; (3) Peirastic; (4) Eristic or Sophistic.” 
In this quadruple arrangement, however, he is not con- 
sistent with his own definitions, when he ranks the 
four as distinct and co-ordinate species. The marked 
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and special antithesis is between Didactie and Dia- 
lectio. Both Peirastic and Eristic fall as varieties or 
sub-species under the species Dialectic; and there is 
under the species Didactic a variety called Pseudo- 
graphic or Pseudo-didactie, which stands to Didactic 
in the same relation in which Eristie stands to Dia- 
lectic.* 

Didactic discourse is not applicable to all matters 
indiscriminately, but only to certain special sciences ; 
each of which has its own separate, undemonstrable 
principia, from which its conclusions, so far as true and 
valid, must be deduced. It supposes a teacher acquainted 
with these principia and deductions, talking with some 
one who being ignorant of them wishes to learn. The 
teacher puts questions, to which the learner makes the 
best answers that he can; and, if the answers are 
wrong, corrects them and proceeds to draw, accord- 
ing to syllogistic canons, conclusions from premisses 
which he himself knows to be the truth. These pre- 
misses the learner must believe upon the teacher's au- 
thority. Properly speaking, indeed, the didactic process 
is not interrogative (in the same sense that Dialectic 
is): the teacher does not accept the learner’s answer 
and reason from it, if he thinks it wrong." 

Dialectic, on the contrary, is applicable to all mat- 
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ters universally and indiscriminately, including even 
the undemonstrable principia which the teacher as- 
sumes as the highest premisses of his didactic syllo- 
gisms. It supposes, in place of teacher and learner, an 
interrogator (or opponent) and a respondent. The 
respondent declares a problem or thesis, which he under- 
takes to defend; while the other puts questions to him 
respecting it, with the purpose of compelling him either 
to contradict the thesis, or to contradict himself on some 
other point. The interrogator is allowed only to ask 
questions, and to deduce legitimate conclusions from the 
premisses granted by the respondent in answer: he is 
not permitted to introduce any other premisses. The 
premisses upon which the debate turns are understood 
all to be probable—opinions accredited either among 
an ordinary multitude or among a few wise men, 
but to have no higher authority. Accordingly there 
is often a conflict of arguments pro and con, much 
diversified. The process is essentially controversial ; 
and, if the questioner does not succeed in exposing a 
contradiction, the respondent is victorious, and remains 
in possession of the field. 

Such is the capital antithesis, much dwelt upon by 
Aristotle, between Didactic and Dialectic. But that 
which he calls Peirastic, and that which he calls 
Eristic, are not species co-ordinate with and distin- 
guished from Dialectic: they are peculiar aspects, sub- 
ordinate varieties or modes, of Dialectic itself. Ari- 
stotle himself, indeed, admits Peirastic to be a mode 
or variety of Dialectic;* and the like is equally true 
respecting what he terms Eristic or Sophistic. 
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These subordinate distinctions turn upon the manner, 
the limitations, and the purpose, for and under which 
the dialectical process is conducted. Dialectic is essen- 
tially gymnastic and peirastic:* it may be looked at 
either as gymnastic, in reference to the two debaters, 
or as peirastic, in reference to the arguments and 
doctrines brought forward; intellectual exercise and 
stimulation of the two speakers and the auditors 
around being effected by testing and confronting 
various probable doctrines. It is the common pur- 
pose (kowóv épyov)" of the two champions, to improve 
and enlarge this exercise for the instruction of all, 
by following out a variety of logical consequences 
and logical repugnancies, bearing more or less directly 
on the thesis which the respondent chooses and under- 
takes to defend against a testing cross-examination. 
Certain rules and limitations are prescribed both for 
questioner and respondent; but, subject to these rules, 
each of them is bound to exert all his acuteness for the 
purpose of gaining victory ; and, though one only can 
gain it, the debate may be well and creditably conducted. 
on both sides. If the rules are not observed, if the 
assailing champion, bent upon victory at all cost, has 
recourse to dishonest interrogative tricks, or the defen- 
sive champion to perverse and obstructive negations, 
beyond the prescribed boundary, in that case the debate 
is called by Aristotle eristic or contentious, from the un- 
due predominance of the controversial spirit and pur- 
pose ; also sophistic, from the fact that there existed (as he 
asserts) a class or profession of persons called Sophists, 
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who regularly studied’ and practised these culpable 
manceuvres, first with a view to reputation, and ulti- 
mately with a view to pecuniary profit, being pre- 
tenders to knowledge and wisdom without any reality 
to justify them. 

We thus see plainly that Peirastic and Eristic are not 
to be ranked as two distinct species of discourse, co- 
ordinate with Didactic and Dialectic: but that peírastie 
is in fact an epithet applicable generally to Dialectic, 
bringing to view one of its useful and appropriate 
functions; while eristic designates only a peculiar mode 
of conducting the process, the essential feature of which 
is that it is abusive or that it transgresses the rules and 
regulations. Still less ought Sophistic to be ranked as 
a distinct species; since it involves no intrinsic or 
intellectual differentia, but connotes only ethical and 
personal peculiarities ascribed to the Sophist, who is 
treated as an impostor practising dishonest tricks for 
the sake of pecuniary profit." 

While, however, we recognize as main logical dis- 
tinctions only the two heads Didactic and Dialectic, 
we note another way that Aristotle has of bringing in 
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what he calls Sophistie as a variety of the latter. Both 
in Didactic and Dialectic (he tells us) the speakers 
enunciate and prove their propositions by Syllogism : 
the didactic syllogism is derived from the principia 
belonging specially to one particular science, and pro- 
ceeds from premisses that are true to conclusions that 
are true; while the dialectie syllogism starts from 
probable premisses (7. accredited by the ordinary 
publie or by a few wise men), and marches in correct 
form to conclusions that are probable. Now, corres- 
ponding to each of these two, Aristotle recognizes far- 
ther a sort of degenerate counterpart. To the didactic 
syllogism there corresponds the pseudographic syllogism 
or the paralogism: which draws its premisses (as the 
didactic syllogism does) from the special matters of 
some given science,* yet which nevertheless has only 
the appearance of truth without the reality; either 
because it is incorrect in syllogistic form, or because the 
matter of the premisses (the major, the minor, or both) 
is untrue. To the dialectic syllogism, in like manner, 
there corresponds the eristic or sophistic syllogism : which 
is a good syllogism in appearance, but not in reality ; 
either because it is incorrect in form, or because its pre- 
misses, in respect of their matter, appear to be probable 
without being really probable.” 

One would suppose that the relation between the 
pseudo-didactic and the didactic syllogism, was the same 
as that between the pseudo-dialectic and the dialectic ; 
so that, if the pseudo-dialectic deserved to be called 
sophistic or eristic, the pseudo-didactie would deserve 
these appellations also ; especially, since the formal con- 
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ditions of the syllogism are alike for both. This 
Aristotle does not admit, but draws instead a remarkable 
distinction. The Sophist (he says) is a dishonest man, 
making it his professional purpose to deceive; the 
pseudographie man of science is honest always, though 
sometimes mistaken. So long as the pseudographic 
syllogism keeps within the limits belonging to its own 
special science, it may be false, since the geometer may 
be deceived even in his own science geometry,* but it 
cannot be sophistic or eristic; yet, whenever it trans- 
gresses those limits, even though it be true and though 
it solves the problem proposed, it deserves to be called 
by those two epithets. Thus, there were two distinct 
methods proposed for the quadrature of the circle—one 
by Hippokrates, on geometrical principles, the other by 
Bryson, upon principles extra-geometrical. Both de- 
monstrations were false and unsuccessful; yet that of 
Hippokrates was not sophistic or eristic, because he 
kept within the sphere of geometry; while that of 
Bryson was so, because it travelled out of geometry. 
Nay more, this last would have been equally sophistic 
and eristic, and on the same ground, even if it had 
succeeded in solving the problem." If indeed the pseu- 
dographie syllogism be-invalid in form, it must be 
considered as sophistie, even though within the proper. 
scientific limits as to matter; but, if it be correct in 
form and within these same limits, then, however 
untrue its premisses may be, it is to be regarded as not 
sophistic or eristic.* 


* Topica, Viv. p. 182, a. 82. dud rôv pqviokev. dXX os Bpúrov 
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Such is the test whereby Aristotle distinguishes the 
sophistication of the didactic process from the legitimate 
working of that process. Now this same test cannot be 
applied to Dialectic, which has no appropriate or exclu- 
sive specialty of matters, but deals with Omne Scibile, 
universally and indiscriminately. Aristotle therefore 
puts the analogy in another way. Both in Didactic 
and in Dialectic the Sophist is one who sins against 
the fundamental conditions of the task which he under- 
takes; these conditions being, that in Didactic he shall 
confine himself to the matters and premisses of a given 
science,—in Dialectic, to matters probable of whatever 
kind they may be. Transgression of these conditions 
constitutes unfair and dishonest manceuvre, whether of 
teacher or questioner; like breach of the regulations 
on the part.of competitors, bent on victory at all price, 
in the Olympic games. Aristotle ranks this dishonesty 
as a species, under the name of Sophistic or Eristic, ad- 
mitting of being analysed and defined ;* and his treatise 
on Sophistieal Refutations is intended to describe and 
illustrate the Loci belonging to it, and contributing to 
its purpose." 

Fallacious dialectical refutation being thus referred 
altogether to dishonesty of purpose (either contentious 
or profitseeking) and being assumed as unknown in 
fair dialectical debate, we have to see by what cha- 
racteristic Aristotle discriminates fallacious premisses 
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from fair and admissible premisses. Dialectic (he 
tells us) has for its appropriate matter probable pre- 
misses—beliefs accredited either by the multitude or by 
a wise few. But (he goes on to say) not every thing 
which appears probable is really probable. Nothing 
that is really probable is a mere superficial fancy ; 
wherever this last is the case, the probabilia are apparent 
only and not real; they have the character of falsehood 
stamped upon them, so as to be immediately manifest 
and obvious, even to persons of very narrow intel- 
ligence. It is such apparent probabilia as these, which 
make up the premisses of eristic or sophistic discourse, 
and upon which the sophistical or fallacious refutations 
turn.* 

Aristotle thus draws a broad and marked line 
between Dialectic on the one hand, and Eristie or 
Sophistie on the other; and he treats the whole im- 
portant doctrine of Logical Fallacies as coming under 
this latter department. The distinction that he draws 
between them is two-fold: first as to purpose, next as 
to subject-matter. On the part of the litigious or 
sophistical debater there is the illicit purpose of victory 
at all cost, or for profit; and probabilities merely 
apparent—such as any one may see not to be real 
probabilities—constitute the matter of his syllogisms. 

Now, as to the distinction of purpose, we may put 
aside the idea of profit as having no essential connection 
with the question. It is quite possible to suppose the fair 


Dialectician, not less than 


the Sophist, as exhibiting 
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his skill for pecuniary reward; while the eagerness 
for vietory on both sides is absolutely indispanabi 
even in well-conducted debate, in order that the appro- 
priate stimulus and benefit of dialectical exercise may 
be realized. But, if the distinction of purpose and 
procedure, between the Dialectician and the Sophist, 
is thus undefined and unsatisfactory, still more un- 
satisfactory is the distinction of subject-matter. To dis- 
criminate between what is really probable (?.e., ac- 
credited either by the multitude or by a wise few), 
and what is only probable in appearance and not in 
reality—is a task of extreme difficulty. The explana- 
iion given by Aristotle himself*—when he describes 
the apparently probable as that which has only super- 
ficial show, and which the most ordinary intelligence 
discerns at once to be false—includes only the more 
eross and obvious fallacies, but leaves out all the 
rest. Nothing can be more incorrect than the assump- 
tion, in regard to fallacies generally, that the appear- 
ance of probability is too faint to impose upon any 
ordinary man. If all fallacies could be supposed to 
come under this definition, the theory of Fallacies would 
undoubtedly be worthless (as Mr. Poste suggests that 
it is, in the Preface to his translation of the Sophistici 
Elenchi); and the most dishonest Sophist would at any 
rate be harmless. But, in fact, Aristotle himself de- 
parts from this definition even in the beginning of the 
Sophistici Elenchi; for he there treats the sophistic 
syllogism and. refutation as having a semblance of 
validity plausible enough to impose upon many per- 
sons, and to be diffieult of detection; like base metals 
having ihe exterior appearance of gold and silver, 
and like men got up for the purpose of looking finer 


* Topica, I. i. p. 100, b. 24, seq. 
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and stronger than they really are^ Here we have 
the eristic or sophistie syllogism presented as falla- 
cious, yet as very likely to be mistaken for truth, by 
unprepared auditors, unless warning and precaution 
be applied; not (as it was set forth in the defi- 
nition above cited) as bearing the plain and obvious 
stamp of falsehood, recognizable even by the vulgar. 
At the time when Aristotle constructed that defi- 
nition, he probably had present to his mind such 
caricatures of dialectical questions as Plato (in the dia- 
logue Euthydémus) puts into the mouth of the Sophists 
Euthydémus and Dionysodorus. And, since Aristotle 
chose to connect fallacious reasoning with dishonest 
purposes, and to announce it as employed exclusively 
by dishonest debaters, he seems to have found satis- 
faction in describing it as something which no honest 
man of ordinary understanding could accept as true: 
the Sophist being thus presented not merely as a knave 
but as a fool. 

I think it a mistake on the part of Aristotle to treat 
the fallacies incidental to the human intellect as if they 
were mere traps laid by Sophists and litigants; and as if 
they would never show themselves, assuming dialectical 
debate to be conducted entirely with a view to its 
legitimate purposes of testing a thesis and following out 
argumentative consequences. It is true that, if there 
are infirmities incident to the human intellect, a dis- 
honest disputant will be likely to take advantage of 
- them. So far it may be well to note his presence. 
But the dishonest disputant does not originate these 
infirmities : he finds them already existing, and mani- 
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fested undesignedly not merely in dialectical debate, but 
even in ordinary discourse. It is the business of those 
who theorize on the intellectual processes to specify and 
discriminate the Fallacies as liabilities to intellectual 
error among mankind in general, honest or dishonest, 
with a view to precaution against their occurrence, or 
correction if they do occur; not to present them as 
inventions of a class of professional cheats, or as tares 
sown by the enemy in a field where the natural growth 
would be nothing but pure wheat. 

In point of fact the actual classification of Fallacies 
given by Aristotle is far sounder than his announce- 
ment would lead us to expect. Though he entitles 
them Sophistical Refutations, describing them as inten- 
tionally cultivated and exclusively practised by pro- 
fessional Sophists for gain, or by unprincipled litigants 
for victory, yet he recognizes them as: often very 
difficult of detection, and as an essential portion of the 
theory of Dialectic generally. The various general 
heads under which he distributes them are each charac- 
terized. by intellectual or logical marks. 

His first and most general observation is, that lan- 
guage is the usual medium and instrument through 
which fallacies are operated? Names and propositions 
are of necessity limited in number; but things named 
or nameable are innumerable; hence it happens in- 
evitably that the same name or the same proposition 
must have several different meanings. Since we cannot 
talk of things except by means of their names, the 
equivocation inseparable from these names is a constant 
source of false conclusions.* 


* Soph. El. i. p. 165, a. 19, seq. mwemépavra, kal TO TOY Aóyov TAOS, 
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In dialectical procedure, the Sophist and the litigious 
debater aim at the accomplishment of five distinguish- 
able ends :—(1) To refute, or obtain the false appear- 
ance of refuting, the thesis; (2) To catch, or appear to 
catch, the opponent in affirming something false or 
contradictory ; (3) Or in affirming something para- 
doxical; (4) Or in uttering incorrect and ungram- 
matical speech; (5) Or in tautological repetition. The 
first of these five ends is what the Sophist most desires ; 
where that cannot be had, then, as secondary purposes, 
the succeeding four, in the order in which they are 
enumerated.” 

The syllogism whereby the Sophist appears to refute 
without really refuting, is either faulty in form, or 
untrue in matter, or irrelevant to the purpose. The 
Fallacies that he employs to bring about this deceitful 
appearance of refutation are various, and may be dis- 
tributed first under two great divisions :— 


I. Fallacie Dictionis. 
IL Fallacie Extra Dictionem. 


I. The first division—Fallacie Dictionis—includes all 
those cases wherein, under the same terms or pro- 
positions, more than one meaning is expressed, Six 
heads may be distinguished :— 


1. Homonymy (Equivocation): where the double 
meaning resides in one single term—noun or verb. 

2. Amphiboly: where the double meaning resides, 
not in a single word but, in a combination of words— 
proposition, phrase, or sentence. 

3. Conjunction (hardly distinguishable from that 
immediately preceding—A mphiboly). 

4. Disjunction: where what is affirmed conjunc- 


* Soph. El. iii. p. 165, b. 12-22. 
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tively is not true disjunctively, or the reverse. (Eg. 
Five are two and three; but you cannot say, Five are 
even and odd. The greater is equal and something 
besides; but you cannot say, The greater is equal.) 

5. Accentuation : where the same word differently 
accentuated has a different meaning. 

6. Figura Dictionis: where two words, from being 
analogous in form, structure, or conjugation, are erro- 
neously supposed to be analogous in meaning also." 


Such are the six heads of Fallacie Dictionis—Fal- 
lacies or Paralogisms arising from words as such, or 
something directly appertaining to them. 


II. Under the second division—Fallacies or Paralo- 
gisms Extra Dictionem—there are seven heads: 


1. Fallacia Accidentis. 
2. Fallacia a dicto Secundum Quid ad dictum Sim- 
pliciter. 
Jgnoratio Elenchi. 
Fallacia Consequentis. 
Petitio Principi. 
Non Causa pro Causá. 
Fallacia Plurium Interrogationum.” 


l. The first of these varieties, called Fallacia Acci- 
dentis, arises when a syllogism is made to conclude that, 
because a given predicate may be truly affirmed of a 
given subject, the same predicate may also be truly 
affirmed respecting all the accidents of that subject: as . 
when Koriskus is denied to be a man, because he is not 
Sokrates, who is a man; or is denied to be Koriskus, 
because he is a man, while a man is not Koriskus. 

In the title given to this general head of Fallacy,’ we 


SUS I 


* Soph. El. iv. p. 165, b. 23-p. 166, | ° Ibid. b. 29: of mapà rò ovpßeßn- 
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must understand Accident, not in its special logical 
sense as opposed to Essence, but in a far larger sense, 
including both Genus when predicated separately from 
Differentia, and Differentia when predicated separately 
from Genus; including, in fact, every thing which is 
distinguishable from the subject in any way, and at 
the same time predicable of it—every thing except the 
Definition, which conjoins Genus and Differentia 
together, and is thus identical and convertible with 
the definitum. 

2. The second general variety arises when a pro- 
position is affirmed with qualification or limitation in 
the premisses, but is affirmed without qualification, 
simply and absolutely, in the conclusion. The Ethi- 
opian is white in his teeth and black in his skin; 
therefore, he is both white and not white—both white 
and black. In this example the fallacy is obvious, 
and can hardly escape any one; but there are many 
other cases in which the distinction is not so conspicuous, 
and in which the respondent will hesitate whether : 
he ought to grant or refuse a question simply and abso- 
lutely^ One example given by Aristotle deserves 
notice on its own account: JNon- Ens est opinabile, there- 
fore Non-Ens est; or, again, Ens non est homo, therefore, 
Ens non est. This is one among Aristotle’s ways 
of bringing to view what modern logicians describe as 
the double function of the substantive verb—to serve 
as copula in predication, and to predicate existence.” 


true of the subject man, you cannot 
infer that the same predicate is true of 
the subject animal. This title compre- 
hends within its range another, which 
is presently announced as distinct and 
separate—Hullacia Consequentis. 

^ Soph. El. v. p. 166, b. 37, seq. 
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CHAP. X; 


He regards the confusion between these two functions 
as an example of the Fallacy now before us—of passing 
a dicto Secundum. Quid ad dictum Simpliciter.^ 

3. The third of these heads of Fallacy—Zgnoratio 
Elenchi—is, when the speaker, professing to contradict 
the thesis, advances another proposition which contra- 
dicts it in appearance only but not in reality, because 


he does not know what are 


a. 31; E. iv. p. 1027, b. 18-36. Bonitz 
(ad Metaphys. Z. iv. p. 910) says :— 
* Quid quod etiam illud esse huc refert, 
quo non existentiam significamus, 
sed predicati cum subjecto conjunc- 
tionem." Aristotle is even more pre- 
cise than modern logicians in analys- 
ing the different meanings of rò óv: 
he distinguishes four of them. 

* Soph. El. v. p. 167, a. 1: otov ei 
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It is clear from the above passages 
that Aristotle was thoroughly aware 
of the logical fact which Hobbes, 
James Mill, and Mr. John Stuart Mill, 
have more fully brought out and 
ilustrated, as the confusion between 
the two distinct functions of the sub- 
stantive verb. Many excellent re- 
marks on the subject will be found in 
the ‘System of Logic,’ by Mr. J. S. 
Mill (Bk. I. ch. iv. s. 1); also in the 
‘Analysis of the Human Mind,’ by 
James Mill, especially in the recent 
edition of that work, cohtaining the 
explanatory notes by Mr. J. S. Mill 
and Dr. Findlater (Vol I. ch. iv. 


the true and sufficient con- 


p. 174, seq.). Mr. J. S. Mill, how- 
ever, speaks too unreservedly of this 
confusion as having escaped the 
notice of Aristotle, and as having 
been brought to light only by or 
since Hobbes. He says (in a note 
on the ‘ Analysis,’ p. 183) :— As in 
the case of many other. luminous 
thoughts, an approach is found to 
have been made to it by previous 
thinkers. Hobbes, though he did not 
reach it, came very close to it; and 
it was ‘still more distinctly anticipated 
by Laromiguiére, though without any 
sufficient perception of its value... 
in the following words:—* Quand on 
dit, l'étre est, &c., le mot est, ou le 
verbe, n'exprime pas la méme chose 
que le mot étre, sujet de la définition. 
Si j'énonce la proposition suivante: 
Dieu est existant, je ne voudrais pas 
dire assurément, Dieu existe existant : 
cela ne ferait pas un sens: de méme, 
si je dis que Virgile est poéte, je ne 
veux pas donner à entendre que Vir- 
gile existe. Le verbe est dans la pro- 
position n'exprime dont pas l'exist- 
ence róelle; il n'exprime qu'un rap- 
port spécial entre le sujet et l'attribut, 
&c." The passages above cited from 
Aristotle show that he had not only 
enunciated the same truth as Laromi- 
guiére, but even illustrated it by the 
same example (Homer instead of 
Virgil). Ishall in another place state 
more fully the views of Aristotle 
respecting Iaistence. 
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ditions of a valid Elenchus. In order to be valid, it 
must be real, not merely verbal; it must be proved 
by good syllogistio premisses, without any Petitio Prin- 
cipi; and it must deny the same matter, in the same 
relations, and at the same time, as that which the thesis 
affirmed. Thus, it is no contradiction to affirm and 
deny doubleness of the same body; both affirmation 
and denial may be true, if you take the comparison 
against different numbers or different bodies, or at 
different times. Sometimes persons neglect some of, 
these conditions, and fancy that they NS contradicted 
the thesis, hen they have not: this is 7gnoratio Elen- 
chi^ (If the thesis be an affirmative universal, it is 
sufficient contradiction if you prove a negative par- 
ticular against it.) 

4. The fourth head includes what are called Fallaciæ 
Consequentis: when a man inverts the relation between 
predicate and subject in a categorical proposition affirm- 
ative and universal, thinking that it may be simply 
converted or that the subject may be truly affirmed of 
the predicate; or when, in an hypothetical proposition, 
he inverts the relation between antecedent and con- 
sequent, arguing that, because the consequent is true, 
the antecedent must for that reason be true also. 
Honey is of yellow colour; you see a yellow sub- 


* Soph. El. v. p. 167, a. 21-35: 
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We may remark, by the way, that 
it is not very consistent in Aristotle 
to recognize one general head of So- 
phistical Refutation called Ignoratio 
Elenchi, after the definition that he has 
given of the Sophist at the beginning 
of this treatise. He had told us that 
the Sophist was a dishonest man, who 


made it his profession to study and 
practise these tricks, for the purpose 
of making himself pass for a clever 
man, and of getting money. Accord- 
ing to this definition, there is no 
Jgnoratio Elenchi in the Sophist, 
though there may be in the person 
who supposes himself refuted. ‘The 
Sophist i is assumed to know what he 
is about, and to be aware that his 
arcument is a fallacious one. 
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stance, and you infer for that reason that it must 
be honey. Thieves generally walk out by night ; 
you find a man walking out by night, and you infer 
that he must be a thief. "These are inferences from 
Signs, opinions founded on facts of sense, such as 
are usually employed in Rhetoric; often or usually 
true, but not necessarily or universally true, and 
therefore fallacious when used as premisses in a syl- 
logism.* 

5. The fifth head is that of Petitio Principii: a man 
sometimes assumes for his premiss what is identical 
with the conclusion to be proved, without being aware 
of the identity.” 

6. The sixth head of Fallacy—Non Causa pro Causá 
—is, when we mistake for a cause that which is not 
really a cause ; or, to drop the misleading word cause, 
and to adopt the clearer terms in which this same fallacy 
is announced in the Analytica Priora*— Non per Hoc 
— Non propter Hoc, it arises when we put forward, as 


an essential premiss of a given conclusion, something 


* Soph. El. v. p. 167, b. 1-18. 
This head (Falacia Consequentis) is 
not essentially distinguishable from 
the first (Falacia Accidentis), being 
nothing more than a peculiar species 
or variety thereof, as Aristotle him- 
self admits a little farther on—vi. p. 
168, a. 26; vii. p. 169, b. 7; viii. p. 
170, a. 9. Compare also xxviii. p. 
181, a. 25. 

? Ibid. v. p. 167, a. 38: did rò ph 
SvvacOat cvvopüv TÓ raùròv kal rò 
érepov. 

* Soph. El. v. p. 167, b. 21; vii. p. 
169, b. 18. Compare Analyt. Prior. 
II. xvii. p. 65. 

In commenting on the above 
chapter of the Analytica Priora, I 
have already remarked (Vol. I. p. 258, 


note) how much better is the designa- 
tion there given of the present fallacy 
—Non per Hoc (où mapa tiv Oéow 
rò peddos)—than the designation 
here given of the same fallacy—Non 
Causa pro Causa. Aristotle is speak- 
ing of a syllogistic process, consisting 
of premisses and a conclusion; the 
premisses being the reasons or 
grounds of the conclusion, not the 
cause thereof, as that term is com- 
monly understood. The term cause 
is one used in so many different 
senses that we cannot be too careful 
in reasoning upon it. See Whately’s 
remarks on this subject, Bk. iii. 
sect. 14, of his Logic: also his Ap- 
pendix I, to that work, under article 


| Reason. 
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that is not really an essential premiss thereof. When 
you intend to refute a given thesis by showing that, if 
admitted, it leads to impossible or absurd conclusions, 
you must enunciate that thesis itself among the pre- 
misses that lead to such absurdities." But, though enun- 
ciated in this place, it may often happen that the thesis 
may be an unnecessary adjunct—not among the pre- 
misses really pertinent and essential; and that the 
impossible conclusion may be sufficiently proved, even 
though the thesis were omitted. Still, since the thesis 
is declared along with the rest, it will appear falsely to 
be a part of the real proof. It will often appear so 
even to yourself the questioner ; you not detecting the 
fallacy.» Under such circumstances the respondent 
meets you by Non propter Hoc. He admits your con- 
clusion to be impossible, and at the same time to be duly 
proved, but he shows you that it is proved by evidence 
independent of his thesis, and not by reason or means of 
-his thesis. Accordingly you have advanced a syllogism 
good in itself, but not good for the purpose which you 
aimed at;° viz., to refute the thesis by establishing 
that it led to impossible consequences. You will fail, 
even if the impossible consequence which you advance 
is a proposition conjoined with the thesis through a 
continuous series of intermediate propositions, each of 
them having one common term with the next. Much 
more will you fail, if your impossible consequence is 
quite foreign and unconnected with the thesis; as we 
sometimes find in Dialectic. 


m \ > ^ 
^ Soph. El. v. p. 167, b. 24: àv | Aákts oix fjrrov adrovs rovs eporàvras 
oby éykarapiÜuUg èv rois dvayKaious | TÒ rotoUrov. 


^ . 2 , X 
€parnpace mpos TO cvp[Jaivov aðúva- * Ibid. b. 84: aavdAdAdytotoue pev 
>) > ^ ` ^ t 
. rov, ddr mapa rovto yiverOar moh- | ov dmhOs ovK ciaiy oi ToLovTOL Aóyor, 
; , 
Adris ô €Xeyxos. mpos è TÒ mpokeipevov ATUANÓYLOTOL, 


b Ibid. b. 35: xal AavOdver Toà- 
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7. The seventh and last of these heads of Fallacy is, 
when the questioner puts two distinct questions in the 
same form of words, as if they were one—Fallacia Plu- 
rium Interrogationum ut Unius. In well-conducted Dia- 
lectic the respondent was assumed to reply either Yes 
or No to the question put; or, if it was put in the form 
of an alternative, he accepted distinctly one term of 
the alternative. Under such conditions he could not 
reply to one of these double-termed questions without 
speaking falsely or committing himself. Are the earth 
and the sea liquid? Is the heaven or the earth sea ?— 
The questions are improperly put, and neither admits 
of any one correct answer. You ought to confine 
yourself to one question at a time, with one subject and 
one predicate, making what is properly understood by 
one single proposition. The two questions here stated 
as examples ought properly to be put as four.* 

Aristotle has thus distinguished and classified Fal- 
lacies under thirteen distinct heads in all—six In Dic- 
tione, and seven Extra Dictionem; among which last 
one is /gnoratio Elenchi. He now proceeds to show 
that, in another way of looking at the matter, all the 
Fallacies ranged under the thirteen heads, may be 


* Soph. El. v. p. 167, b. 38-p. 168, | do not readily see whether one ques- 
a. 16; vi. p. 169, a. 6-12. 5 yàp | tion only, or more than one, is in- 
mporagis eat év kaf évós.—ei ody | volved; and in which one answer is 
pia mpdracis ń êv kaf évós-áfioUga, | made, though two questions are con- 
kat ámAós čorat mpóracis 5 roravry | cerned. To set out distinctly all the 
pornos. separate debateable points is one of 

The examples given of this fallacy | the most essential precautions for 
by Aristotle are so palpable—the ex- | ensuring correct decision. The im- 
pounder of every fallacy must make | portance of such discriminating separa- 


it clear by giving examples that every 
one sees through at once—that we are 
tempted to imagine that no one can 
be imposed on by it. But Aristotle 
himself remarks, very justly, that 
there occur many cases in which we 


tion is one of the four rules prescribed 
by Descartes in his Discours de la 
Méthode. The present case comes 


under Mr. Mill’s Fallacies of Con- 
fusion. 
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shown to be reducible to this single one—Jgnoratio 
Elenchi. Every Fallacy, whatever it be, transgresses 
or fails to satisfy, in some way or other, the canons or 
conditions which go to constitute a valid Elenchus; 
or a valid Syllogism. For a true Elenchus is only one 
mode of a true Syllogism ; namely, that of which the 
conclusion is contradictory to some given thesis or pro- 
position.” With this particular added, the definition of 
a valid Syllogism will also be the definition of a good 
Elenchus. And thus /gnoratio Elenchi—misconception 
or neglect of the conditions of a good Elenchus—under- 
stood in its largest meaning, is rather a characteristic 
common to all varieties of Fallacy, than one variety 
‘among others.* 

In regard to two among the thirteen heads— Fallacia 
Accidentis and Fallacia Consequentis (which however 
ought properly to rank as only one head, since the 
second is merely a particular variety of the first)— 
Aristotle's observations are remarkable. After having 
pointed out that a syllogism embodying this fallacy will 
not be valid or conclusive (thus showing that it involves 
Jgnoratio Elenchi), he affirms that even scientific men 
were often not aware of it, and conceived themselves to 
be really refuted by an unscientifie opponent urging 
against them such an inconclusive syllogism. To take 
an example :—Every triangle has its three angles equal 
to two right angles; every triangle is a figure ; there- 
fore, every figure has its three angles equal to two 
right angles? Here we have an invalid syllogism ; 


* Soph. El. vi. p. 168, a. 19: čori | rptyevov Ovoiv dpOaiv (cas exer, Tvp- 
yàp &mravras dvahioa robs AexOévras | BéBnke 9 aùr ox par v etvat 
rpómous eis TOV TOD éAéyxov Siopropdy. | 1) mpóro 1) àpxij, Ore e x pa N apxn 

^ [bid. a. 35. Ñ mpórov rovro. 

* Tbid. p. 169, b. 15. Here we have Figure reckoned as 

3 Ibid. p. 168, a. 40: o)! ei rd} an accident of Triangle. This is a 
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for it is in the Third figure, and sins against the 
conditions of that figure, by exhibiting an uni- 
-yersal affirmative conclusion: it is a syllogism pro- 
perly concluding in Darapti, but with conclusion 
improperly generalized. Yet Aristotle intimates that 
a scientific geometer of his day, in argument with 
an unscientific opponent, would admit the conclusion 
to be well proved, not knowing how to point out 
where the fallacy lay: he would, if asked, grant the 
premisses necessary for constructing such a syllo- 
gism ; and, even if not asked, would suppose that he 
had already granted them, or that they ought to be 
granted.* 


The passage affords us a curious insight into the 
intelleetual grasp of the scientifie men contemporary 


specimen of Aristotle’s occasional | When he gave this title, he probably 
laxity in employing the word evp- | had present to his mind only such 
BeBmkós. He commonly uses it as | examples as he indicates in Soph. El. 
contrasted with essential, of which | v. p. 166, b. 32. "Throughout the 
last term Mr. Poste says very justly | Topica and elsewhere, Genus is dis- 
(notes, p. 129) :—“ To complete the | tinguished pointedly from ^ evpfe- 
statement of Aristotle's view, it should | 8kós, though examples occur occa- 
be added, that essential propositions | sionally in which the distinction is 
are those whose predicate cannot | neglected. The two Fallacies called 
be defined without naming the sub- | Accidentis and Consequentis, would 
ject, or whose subject cannot be de- | both be more properly ranked under 
fined without naming the predicate.” | one common logical title—Supposed 
Now figure is the genus to which | convertibility or 4nterchangeableness 
triangle belongs, and triangle cannot | between Subject and Predicate—ei 
be defined without naming its genus | réde årò rodde uù) xopí(era, pn ard 
figure. But to include Genus as a | Óarépov xepicerOa Oarepov (vii. p. 
predicable under the head of cupe- | 169, b. 8). 

Bnkós or Accident, is in marked oppo- * Soph. El. vi. p. 168, b. 6: adda 
sition to Aristotle’s own doctrine 
elsewhere: see Topica, I. v. p. 102, b. 
4; iv. p. 101, b. 17; Analyt. Post. I. 
ii. p. 71, b. 9; Metaphys. E. p. 1026, 
b.32. It is a misfortune that Ari- 
stotle gave to this general head of 
Fallacy the misleading title of Fal- 
lacia Accidentis—mapà v0 evuBeBnkós. | 


Tapa ro)ro kal oi rexvirat kai dws 
oi emornpoves mà Tov dvemwTmQpó- 
vov éAéyyovrav. Kata cvpBeByKds yàp 
ToL0Uvra, Tovs GvANoYLTPOvs mpós roUs 
eiOdras: of & od Suvdpevoe Siarpety 1) 
€poropevor dddacwy 1j où Oóvres otovrat 
dedaxévar. 
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with Aristotle. Most of them were prepared to admit 
fallacious inferences (such as the above) which as- 
sumed the interchangeability of subject and predicate, 
They had paid little or no attention to the logical 
relations between one proposition and another, and 
between the two different terms of the same pro- 
position. The differences of essential from accidental 
predieation, and of each among the five Predicables 
from the others, must have been practically familiar 
to them, as to others, from the habit of correct speak- 
ing in detail; but they had not been called upon to 
consider correct speaking and reasoning in theory, 
nor to understand upon what conditions it depended 
whether the march of their argumentative discourse 
landed them in true or false results. And, if even the 
scientific men were thus unaware of logical fallacies, 
we may be sure that this must have been still more the 
case with unscientific men, of ordinary intelligence and 
education. Aristotle tells us here, in more than one 
passage, how widespread such illogical tendencies were : 
to fancy that two subjects which had one predicate the 
same must be the same with each other in all respects ;* 
to understand each predicate applied to a subject as 
being itself an independent subject, implying a new 
Hoc Aliquid or Unum ;* to treat the universal, not as a 
common epithet but, as a substantive and singular 
apart;* to use equivocal words or phrases, even the 
most wide and vague, without any attempt to dis- 


A Soph. Bl- yi. p 168, b. 31 : rà 


yàp évi rabrQ rabrá, kai dXMAows 


TO karmyopotjevóv Tivos UTO- 
N € a] 
AapBávopev vróOe TL kai ws EV 


a€.odpev civar ravrá.—vii. p. 169, b. 7: 
ért kai émi moAAóv daíverau Kat 
dEvovrat oír os, cl ró0c drò roð- 
A , S > AJ 6 ^ 
Oe u) xoeptterau pnd ano Oarépov 
xopí(eo0a. Üárepov. 
^ ]bid. vii. p. 169, a, 33: 


er ^ 
ort T uv 


Ûrmakoúopev TO yàp évi Kal Th 
otcía páMra Soxet mapémeoÓaw TÒ 
TÓOe TL Kal TO Ov. 

* Ibid. xxii. p. 178, b. 37-p. 179, 
a. 10. 
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criminate their various meanings. Such insensibility 
to the conditions of accurate reasoning prevailed alike 
among ordinary men and among the men of special 
science. A geometer would be imposed upon by the 
inconclusive syllogism stated in the last paragraph, 
which, as being founded on the Fallacia Accidentis (or 
interchangeability of subject and predicate), Aristotle 
numbers among Sophistical Refutations. Such a refu- 
tation, however, even when successful, would not at all 
prove that the geometer was deficient in knowledge of 
his own science; for it would puzzle the really scien- 
tific man as well as the pretender. 

We must always recollect that Aristotle was the first 
author who studied the logical relations between Terms 
and Propositions, with a view to theory and to general 
rules founded thereupon. The distinctions which he 
brought to view were in his time novelties; even the 
simplest rules, such as those relating to the Con- 
version of propositions, or to Contraries and Contradic- 
tories, had never been stated in general terms before. 
Up to a certain point, indeed, acquired habit, even 
without these generalities, would doubtless lead to 
correct speech and reasoning; yet liable to be per- 
verted in many cases by erroneous tendencies, requiring 
to be indicated and guarded against by a logician. 
When we are told that even a professed geometer was 
imposed upon by these fallacies, we learn at once how 
deep-seated were such illogical deficiencies, how useful 
was Aristotle’s theoretical study in marking them out, 
and how insufficient was his classification when he 
described the Fallacies as obvious frauds, broached only 


® Soph. El. vii. p. 169, a. 22. OnXov el dyvoet xai yàp roy elðóra 
^ Ibid. viii. p. 169, b. 27: of | eumoditover robrois rois Aóyow. Com- 

8é copeotixot €deyxor, dv kai ovd- | pare vi. p. 168, b. 6. 

Novitwryrat rjv ávríQagw, ov mowo 
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by dishonest professional Sophists. As he himself 
states, the cause of deceit turns upon a quite trifling 
difference i having its root in the imperfection of lan- 
guage and in our frequent habit of using words without 
much attention to logical distinctions." 

Under one or other, then, of the thirteen general 
heads above enumerated, all Paralogisms must be in- 
cluded — merely apparent syllogisms, or refutations, 
which are not real and valid } and all of them desig- 
nated by Aristotle as sophistic or eristic. Besides these, 
moreover, he includes, as we saw, under the same desig- 
nation, syllogisms or refutations valid in form, and 
true as to conclusion, yet founded on premisses not 
suited to the matter in debate; t.e., not suited to Dia- 
lectic. Now, here it is that difficulty arises. Dialectic 


-and Rhetoric are carefully distinguished by Aristotle 


from all the special sciences (such as Geometry, Astro- 
nomy, Medicine, &c.); and are construed as embracing 
every variety of authoritative dicta, current beliefs, 
and matters of opinion, together with all the most 
general maxims and hypotheses of Ontology and 


Metaphysics, of Physics and Ethics, and the common 


Axioms assumed in all the sciences, as discriminated 
from what is special and peculiar to each. Construed 
in this way, we might imagine that the subject- 
matter of Dialectie was all-comprehensive, and that 
every thing without exception belonged to. it, except 
the specialties of Geometry and of the other sciences; 
and such is the usual language of Aristotle. Yet in 
the treatise before us we find him exerting himself 
to establish. another classification, and to part off Dia- 


* Soph. El. vii. p. 169, b. 14: ev | dpov Sica rjv eipnuevny airiay. Com- 
dmaot yàp 7] åmárņ dia rò Tapa pk- | pare v. p. 167, a. 5-14; i. p. 165, a. 
povr ov yàp ÖıakpıPoðpev ore ris | 6-19. 
mporágeos ovTe TOU FVANoyio oð Toy > Thid. viii. p. 170, a. 10. 
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lectic from a certain other science or art which he 
acknowledges under the title of Sophistic or Hristic.* 
Elsewhere he describes Sophistie as occupied in the 
study of accidents or occasional conjunctions; and 
this characteristic feature parts it off from Demonstra- 
tion and Science. But there is greater difficulty when 
he tries to part it off from Dialectic. Where are we to 
find a clear line of distinction between the matter of 
dialectic debate (gymnastic or testing) on the one hand, 
and the matter of debate sophistic or litigious, on 
the other? At the beginning of the Topica Aristotle 
assigned, as the distinction, that the Dialectician argues 
upon premisses really probable, while the litigious 
Sophist takes up premisses which are probable in 
appearance only, and not in reality; such apparent pro- 
babilia (he goes on to say) having only the most super- 
ficial semblance of truth, and being seen immediately 
to be manifest falsehoods by persons of very ordinary 
intelligence.” But I have already pointed out that this 
description of apparent probabilia, if considered as apply- 


* Metaphys. K. viii. p. 1064, b. 26: 
ToUro Oe (rò oupBeBnKds) oiOeuía 
Gjret ràv óuoXoyovpévos ota àv émwor- 
pov, mAV 7 codQicoTikKTy mepi TO 
avpBeBnkds yap avr] porn mpay- 
parevera. Compare Analyt. Poster. 
ipai. TO: 

» Topica, L i. p. 100, b. 26: o) 
yàp mv rò pþawópevov evdokov kai 
éotw tvOofov. oi0év yàp r&v Neyo- 
pévov é»0ofov émwróAatov exer mav- 
TEMOS Tijv Qavraciav, kaÜdmep mepi 
Tas TOY fépugTLKQv Aóyov dpxàs Tvp- 
BéBnkev €xew: mapaxprjua yap kal as 
eml TO TOAD Tots kal pikpà cvvopüv 
Suvapévors karáürAos êv adtois 7 Tod 
drevüoüs. esri púos. It is by. re- 
ference to this distinction between 
évOoéa which are genuine and éróo£a 
which are only such in appearance 


that the Scholiast (p. 306, b. 40) ex- 
plains the meaning of Aristotle in 
the eleventh chapter of Sophistici 
Elenchi: ó pèv oiv kata rò mpaypa 
Oewpay và Kowa Siadextikds, 6 ÔÈ TodTO 
patvopevas roy sopiorikós (p. 171, 
b. 6-20). I confess that I attach no 
distinct meaning to the words kara 
TO mpaypa Oewpeiv rà kowá, which 
characterizes the Dialectician as con- 
trasted with the Sophist; nor can I 
learn much from the notes either of 
Waitz or of Mr. Poste (p. 129, seq.) 
on the passage. "Take for example the 
last half of the Parmenides of Plato, 
or Book B. of the Metaphysica of Ari- 
stotle. Are we to say that in these 
two compositions Plato and Aristotle 
speculate on rà kowà kard Tò mpaypa, 
or that they do so only in appearance ? 
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ing to fallacious reasoning generally, is both untenable 
in itself, and contradicted by Aristotle himself else- 
where. The truth is, that there is no clear distinction 
between the matter of Dialectic and the matter of 
Sophistic. And so, indeed, Aristotle must be under- 
stood to admit, when he falls back upon an alleged dis- 
tinetion of aim and purpose between the practitioners 
of one and the other. The litigious man (he tells 
us) is bent upon nothing but victory in debate, per 
fas et nefas: the Sophist aims at passing himself off 
falsely for a wise or clever man, and making money 
thereby.* 

Now, in regard to the distinction of aim or disposi- 
tion drawn by Aristotle between the dialectical dis- 
putant and the litigious or sophistic disputant, we see 
at once, as was before suggested, that it lies apart from 
the critical estimate of art, science, or philosophy ; and 
that it belongs, so far as it 1s well founded, to the 
estimate of individuals ethically and politically, as 
worthy men or patriotic citizens. Whether Euripides 
or Sophokles composed finer tragedies (as we find 
argued in the Rane of Aristophanes), must be decided 
by examining the tragedies themselves, not by enquiring 
whether one of them was vain and greedy of money, 
the other free from these blemishes. A theorist who 
is laying down general principles of Rhetoric, and illus- 
trating them by the study of ZEschines and Demo- 
sthenes, will appreciate the oration against Ktesiphon 
and the oration De Corona in their character of com- 
positions intended for a particular purpose. For Rhe- 
toric it is of no moment whether Æschines was venal or 
disinterested—a malignant rival or an honest patriot ; 
this is an enquiry important indeed, but belonging to the 


* Soph. El. xi. p. 171, b. 25-35; i. p. 165, a. 21-31. 
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historian and not to the rhetorical theorist. Whether 
Aristotle was or was not guided, in his animadversions 
on Plato, by an unworthy and captious jealousy of his 
master, is an interesting question in reference to 
his character; but our appreciation of his philosophy 
must proceed upon an examination, not of his motives 
but, of his doctrines and reasonings as we find them. 
A good argument is not deprived of its force when 
enunciated by a knave, nor is a bad argument rendered 
good because it proceeds from a virtuous man. Indeed, 
so far as the character of the speaker counts at all, in 
falsifying the fair logical estimate of an argument, it 
operates in a direction opposite to that here indicated by 
Aristotle. The same argument in the mouth of one who 
is esteemed and admired counts for more than its worth ; 
in the mouth of a person of low character it counts for 
less than it is worth.* To distribute arguments into two 
classes—those employed by persons of dishonourable 
character and those employed by honourable men—is 
a departure from the scientific character of Logic. 

As to the other part of the case (if it is still necessary 
to recur to it), touching the peculiarity of the matter of 
sophistical arguments, the inconsistency of Aristotle is 
most apparent. In enumerating the Sophistical Refu- 
tations he tells us that these fallacies are indeed some- 
times palpable and easily detected, but that they are 
often very difficult to detect and very misleading ; that 
an unprepared hearer will generally be imposed upon 
by several of them, and even a scientific hearer by 
some ; and that, even where the fallacy does not 
actually deceive, the proper mode of meeting and 


* Eurip. Hecub. 293. 

Tb è atiwua, kày kakôs Aéyns, Tò ody 
meloer Adyos yap čk T àðokovvrwv lòv 
kük Tov ÕokovvTæwv aitds où ravTÓv cO£vei. 


Aristot. Rhetoric. I. ii. p. 1356, a. 5-15. 
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exposing it will not occur unless to one previously 
exercised in Dialectic.* That Fallacies In Dictione, taken 
as a class (though these are what he declares to be the 
most usual modus operandi of the sham dialecticians 
called Sophists"), often passed unperceived, and were 
hard to solve and elucidate even when perceived— 
we know to have been his opinion; for it is not 
only in the Topica and Sophistici Elenchi, but also in 
the Metaphysica and other works, that he takes pains 
to analyse and discriminate the several distinct mean- 
ings borne by terms familiar to every one, such as 
idem, unum, pulchrum, bonum, amare, album, acutum, &c., 
which terms therefore, when employed in argument, 
were always liable to introduce a fallacy of Equivoca- 
tion or Amphiboly. He tells us the like in specifying 
the seven Fallacies Extra Dictionem: that they also were 
often unnoticed, and required vigilant practice to see 
through and solve. .The description in detail, therefore, 
which Aristotle: gives (in Sophistiei Elenchi) of the 
working process.peculiar to the litigious Sophist, is 
completely at variance with the definition which he 
had given of the sophistic syllogism at the commence- 
ment of the Topica. That definition is indeed suitable 
for the type-specimens which he and other logicians give 
to illustrate this or that class of Fallacies: the type- 
specimen produced must carry absurdity on the face 
of it, so that the reader may at first sight recognize 


* Soph. El. v. p.167, a. 5-15, b. 5- 


£ A ^ € + 
Üávev. mapakoAovÜoüv rò ópovvpov. 


35. kal AavOdver modddKis où% ijrrov 
aùroùs ro)s EP@TÕVTAS TÒ rotoUrov.— 
vii. p. 169, a. 22-30, b. 8-15: ev 
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—xv. p. 175, a.. 20. 

» [bid. i. p. 165, a. 2-20. 

.* Topic. L vii. p. 103, a. 6-39; p. 

106, b. 3-9 ; p. 107, a. 12, b. 7: moà- 
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Cf. Topica, 1I. iii. p. 110, b. 33; V. ii. 
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23, seq. Soph. El. x. p. 171, a. 17. 

Compare also Book A. of the Meta- 
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pévov throughout the other Books 
of the Metaphysica. 
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it as a fallacy; and he may even find difficulty in 
believing that any one can really be imposed upon 
by such trifling. But, though suitable for the type- 
specimen taken separately, this definition fails in the 
essential character which Aristotle postulates for a 
definition, since it is quite untrue and unsuitable for 
numerous instances of the class intended to be illus- 
trated. Aristotle was the first who attempted to dis- 
tribute Fallacies into classes, such that, while in each 
class there were certain specimens palpably stamped 
with the fallacious character, there were also in each 
class an indefinite multitude of analogous cases wherein 
the fallacious character did not reveal itself openly or 
easily, but required attentive consideration to detect it, 
often indeed remaining undetected, and producing its 
natural fruit of error and confusion. This was one of 
his many great merits in regard to Logic; and the 
classification of Fallacies (modified as to details) has 
passed to all subsequent logicians, so that we find dif- 
ficulty in understanding that the contemporaries of 
Sokrates and Plato had no idea of it. But the value 
of his service to Logic would be much lessened, 
if all fallacies were sophistic syllogisms, intended to 
deceive but never really deceiving, corresponding to his 
definition at the beginning of the Topica; if (as he tells 
us in the Sophistici Elenchi) they were only impudent 
forgeries put in circulation by a set of professional knaves 
called Sophists; and if all non-sophistical dialecticians, 
and all the world without, could be trusted as speaking 
correctly by nature and as never falling into them. 


Y Topic. Ni. i. p. 139, a. 26: Sei | the Topica, wherein Aristotle indi- 
yàp tov Tod àvÜpómov ópwpóv kard | cates to the questioner Loc? for im- 
mavròs àvyÜpémov dXnfeóegÓa..— VI. | pugning a definition, will see how 
x. p. 148, b. 2: det yàp émi wav rò | little this definition of the Sophistic 
guvóvupov éQappórrew. Syllogism will stand such attacks. 

Whoever reads the Sixth Book of 
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The appeal made by Aristotle to a difference of cha- 
racter and motives as the distinction between the Dia- 
lectician and the Sophist is all the more misplaced, 
because he himself lays down as the essential feature 
of Dialectic generally, that it is a match or contention 
between two rivals, each anxious to obtain the victory. 
It is like a match at chess between two expert players, 
or a fencing-match between two celebrated masters at 
arms. Its very nature is to be an attack and defence, 
in which each combatant resorts to stratagem, and 
each outwits the other if he can. Whether the match is 
played for money or for nothing—whether the conten- 
tious spirit is more or less intense—does not concern 
the theorist on dialectical procedure. It is indispens- 
able that both the questioner and the respondent should 
exert their full force, the one in thrusting, the other 
in parrying ; if they do not, the purpose of Dialectic, 
which is the common business of both, will not be 
attained. That purpose is clearly declared by Aristotle. 
It is not didactic: he distinguishes it expressly from 
teaching? where one man who knows communicates 
such knowledge to an ignorant pupil. It is gymnastic, 
exercising the promptitude and invention of both parties ; 
or peirastie, testing whether the respondent knows a 
given thesis in such manner as to avoid being driven 
into answers inconsistent with each other or noto- 
riously false ^ Each party seeks, not to help or 
enlighten but, to puzzle and defeat the other. As 
at chess or in fencing, to mask one's projects and 
deceive the adversary is essential to the work and to 
its purpose; each expects it from the other, and under- 
takes to meet and parry it. The theses debated were 


* Soph. El, ii. p. 165, b. 1-5; x. p. | * Topic. L i. p. 100, a. 20; VIII. i. 
171, a. 32-b. 2. Of. Topica, VIII. | p. 155, b. 10-28. 
xi. p. 161, a. 25. 
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always such that arguments might be found both for 
the affirmative and for the negative. 

According to Aristotle himself, therefore, the Dia- 
lectician is agonistic and eristic, just as much as the 
Sophist. If the one tries to entrap his opponent for 
the purpose of victory, so also does the other: the line 
which Aristotle draws between them is one not founded 
upon any real distinction between two purposes and 
modes of procedure, but is merely verbal and senti- 
mental; putting aside under a discredited title what 
he himself disliked. He admits that the dialec- 
tical questioner, whenever the thesis which he under- 
takes to refute is true, can never refute it except by 
inducing the respondent to concede what is false; that, 
even where the thesis is false, he often can only refute 
it by some other incompatible falsehood, because he 
cannot obtain from the respondent better premisses; 
that, where the thesis is probable and conformable to 
received opinion, his only way of refuting it is by entrap- 
ping the respondent into concessions paradoxical and 
contrary to received opinion? But these ends—falla- 
cious refutation, falsehood, and paradox—are the very 
same as those which Aristotle (in the Sophistici 
Elenchi)” sets forth as the peculiar characteristics of the 
litigious Sophist. And the improving intellectual 
tendencies which he ascribes to Sophistic, are almost 
identical with those attributed to Dialectic, being 
declared in very similar words. That there were 
dialecticians of every degree of merit, in the time of 
Aristotle, cannot be doubted; some clever and ready, 
others stupid and destitute of invention. But that 
there were any two classes of dialecticians such as 


* Topic. VIII. xi. p. 161, a. 24. | 26-b. 4, with Soph. El. xvi. p. 175, 
^ Soph. El. iii. p. 165, b. 14. a. 5-16. 
e Compare Topic. I. ii. p. 101, i 
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he describes and contrasts—one heretical class, called 
Sophists, who purposely and habitually employed the 
thirteen fallacious refutations, and another orthodox 
class who purposely avoided or habitually abstained 
from them—we may most reasonably doubt. If the 
argument in the Sophistici Elenchi is good at all, it is 
good against all Dialectic. The Sophist, as Aristotle 
describes him, is only the Dialectician looked at on the 
unfavourable side and painted by an enemy. We know 
that there were in Greece many enemies of Dialectic 
generally ; the intense antipathy inspired by the cross- 
examining colloquy of Sokrates, and attested by his 
own declarations, is a sufficient proof of this. The 
enemies of Sokrates depicted him—as Aristotle depicts 
the Sophist in the Sophistici Elenchi—as a clever 
fabricator of fallacious contradictions and puzzles; to 
which Aristotle adds the farther charge (advanced by 
Plato before him) against the Sophist, of arguing for 
lucre—which is an irrelevant charge, travelling out of 
the region of art, and bearing on the personal character 
of the individual. If the sophistical stratagems were 
discreditable and mischievous when exhibited for money, 
they would be no less such if exhibited gratuitously. 
The sophistical discourse is not (as Aristotle would 
have us believe) generically distinguishable from the 
dialectical;* nor is Sophistic an art distinct from 
Dialectic while adjoining to it, but an inseparable 
portion of the tissue of Dialectic itself.” If the Sophist 
passed himself off as knowing what he did not really 
know, so also did the Dialectician; as we know from 
the testimony of Sokrates, the most consummate master 
of the art. The conflict of two minds each taking 


* Soph. El. ii. p. 165, a. 82; xxxiv. Compare this with Aristot. Soph. 
p. 183, b. 1. El. i. p. 165, a. 30. 
^ Plato, Apol. Sokrat. p. 23, A. 
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advantage of the misconceptions, short-comings, and 
blindness of the other, is the essential feature of 
Dialectic as Aristotle conceives it; to which the eight 
books of his Topica are adapted, with their multiplicity 
of distinctions and precepts both for attack and defence. 
There cannot be a game of chess without stratagems, 
nor a fencing-match without feints; the power of such 
aggressive deception is one characteristic mark of a 
good player. Those who teach or theorize on the game 
do not seek to exclude stratagem, but furnish pre- 
cautions to prevent it from succeeding. Mastery of the 
art assumes skill in defence as well as in attack. 

Doubtless, there are rules that require to be observed 
in the dialectical attack and defence, as there are rules 
for all other matches such as chess or fencing. I 
should have been glad if Aristotle had given a precise 
and tenable explanation what these rules were. He 
describes the Sophist as one who plays the game un- 
fairly ; but we have already seen that the ends pursued 
by the Dialectician generally are hardly at all dis- 
tinguishable from those aimed at by the Sophist. If 
we look to the account of the means employed by one 
and the other, we shall in like manner fail to see how 
any real line can be drawn between them. 

Thus, one proceeding declared to be characteristic of the 
Sophist is—that he puts multiplied questions apparently 
at random, without any visible bearing on the thesis; 
practising a sort of fishing examination, in order to obtain 
some answer of which he may take advantage." But, 
when we turn to the Eighth Book of the Topica, we find 


* Soph. El. xii. p. 172, b. 9-25. against the dialectic of Sokrates by 
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Aristotle expressly recommending the like manœuvre 
to the Dialectician ; advising him to conceal as much as 
possible the scheme and intended series of his questions 
—to begin as far as possible apart from the thesis, to 
put the questions in a succession designedly incoherent 
and unintelligible, and to obtain (what, if obtained, 
ensured complete success) the full extent of premisses 
necessary for his final refutative syllogism, without the 
respondent being aware that he had conceded them. 
The questioner is farther advised to throw the respondent 
off his guard by affecting indifference whether each 
question 1s answered affirmatively or negatively, and by 
occasionally taking objection against himself, in order 
that he may create the impression of a strictly honest pur- 
pose.” If we compare the interrogative procedure which 
Aristotle recommends to the Dialectician with that which 
he blames in the Sophist, we shall find that the former is 
even a greater refinement of deception than the latter. 
The next trick which we find ascribed to the Sophist 
is—that he conducts the train of interrogation in such 
manner as to bring it upon a ground on which his me- 


mory is abundantly furnished with topics. 


Aristotle 


adds that this may be done well and honourably, or ill 
and dishonourably. From his own admission we see that 


Gee Opie. VID p. 155, b. Lp. 
155, b. 30; p. 156, a. 5-22. Compare 
Analyt. Priora, IT. xix. p. 66, a. 33. 

Pa Lopic,< VIII. isp. 156, b. 3, 17. 
Compare VIII. i. pp. 155-156, with 
Soph. El. xv. p. 174, a. 28. 

* Sophy EL xu. p.172, b. 26. In 
Topic. IIT. i. p. 116, a. 20, Aristotle 
prescribes the same procedure to the 
Dialectician. See also Waitz's note 
on the passage. 

Alexander (in Scholia, p. 267, b. 8) 
tells us that it was customary for the 
Sophists to put questions lying away 


from the thesis, and he shows this 
by mentioning the Platonic Prota- 
goras, in which he says that the 
Sophist Protagoras does so. But the 
illustration here produced does mot 
serve  Alexanders purpose. The 
Sophist Protagoras (in the Platonic 
dialogue so called) is represented, not 
as shifting dialectic from one point to 
another, but as running away from it 
altogether into long discourse and 
continuous rhetoric (Plato, Protagor. 
pp. 838, 334, 835). In respect to the 
thesis started for debate, the dialectic 
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this practice was not peculiar to Sophists, but was com- 
mon also to those whom he calls Dialecticians : like 
every other part of the procedure, it might be done 
well or ill; but wherein this difference consisted he 
does not further explain. Indeed, when we recollect 
that the elaborate details and classification of the Topica 
are mainly intended to furnish the memory with an 
abundant store of premisses well-arranged and ready 
for interrogation we may be sure that every Dialec- 
tician who had gone through the trouble of learning 
them would be impatient to apply them; and would 
make an opportunity for doing so, if none were spon- 
taneously tendered to him. But, if the answers obtained 
were totally irrelevant to his final purpose of refuting 
the thesis, they would be nothing but embarrassment 
to him. We must, therefore, understand that the 
questions put would be such as tended ultimately to 
introduce that refutative Syllogism which the questioner 
was bound to conclude with. If they were not, he was 
of course punished by failure. 

A third manœuvre treated as peculiar to the Sophist 
is—that he takes account of the particular philosophical 
sect to which the respondent belongs, and endeavours 
to bring out by interrogations whatever there may be 
paradoxical in the tenets of that sect? But would not 
any expert Dialectician do just the same? What else 
would be done by Sokrates, if cross-examining an 
Anaxagorean or a Herakleitean ? or by Aristotle him- 
self, if interrogating a Platonist ? 

Another proceeding treated as peculiar to the Sophist 


of Sokrates departs from it as widely * Topica, I. v. p. 102, a. 13; I. xiii. 
as that of Protagoras, and this is | p. 105, a. 22; VIII oe p. 163 3 
acknowledged at the close of the | 31-b. 2. : ; A AS 
dialogue, p.361. Compare ‘Platoand | ^ Aristotle himself observes this, " 
the Other Companions of Sokrates’, | Topica, II. v, p. 112, a. 14 l 
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is—that he seeks to drive the respondent into a paradox, 
by bringing out in cross-examination certain well- 
known antitheses or contradictions which subsist toge- 
ther in the opinions of mankind. Thus, men profess in 
their publie talk high principles of virtue; but secretly 
and at the bottom of their hearts they desire to get 
wealth or power per fas et nefas. Again, there are two 
kinds of justice: one, that which is just by nature and 
in truth, such as wise men or philosophers approve; 
the other, that which 1s just according to law or custom, 
such as the multitude in this or in some other society 
approve. There is, also, conflict between the authority 
of a father, and that of the wise; between justice and 
expediency ; and as to whether it 18 more eligible to 
suffer wrong or to do wrong^ All these antitheses are 
presented to us in the Platonic Gorgias, to which (i.e., 
to the speech of Kallikles therein) Aristotle here makes 
reference; and he numbers it among the vices distin- 
guishing the Sophist from the genuine Dialectician— 
to dwell upon such antitheses for the purpose of forcing 
the respondent into paradoxical answers. But, surely, 
the antitheses here fastened upon that obnoxious name 
are of a class utterly opposed to the class of pseudo-pro- 
babilia, which he tells us are the peculiar game of the 
litigious Sophist, though every man of ordinary intel- 
ligence detects them at first sight as fallacies. They 
are all real and serious issues, having plausible argu- 
ments pro and con, debateable without end, and settled 


* Soph. El. xii. p. 172, b. 36-p. 173, | be allowed xarà rò mpáypa Oewpew 
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A disputant who argued about these 
memorable ethical antitheses, must 
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by every man for himself according to his own sen- 
timent and predisposition. They are exactly the 
subject-matter best fitted for the acute Dialectician. 
No man would be allowed by Aristotle to deserve that 
title, if he omitted to raise and argue them, the thesis 
being supposed suitable^ Aristotle himself speaks 
often of the equivocal sense of the term justice—of the 
distinction between what is just by nature and what is 
just according to some local or peculiar. sentiment." 
The manceuvre which Aristotle imputes to the Sophist 
being exactly the same as that which Kallikles imputes 
to Sokrates in the Platonic Gorgias,’ it is Sokrates, and 
not Kallikles, who serves here as illustrating what 
Aristotle calls a Sophist. Indeed, if we read the 
Gorgias, we shall find the Platonic Sokrates there 
represented as neglecting the difference between what 
is probable (conformable to received opinion) and 
what is paradoxical. He admits that he stands alone 
in his opinion, against all the world, and his opponents 
even imagine that he is bantering them ; but he con- 
fides in his own individual reason and consistency, so as 
to be able to reduce all opponents dialectically to proved 
contradiction with themselves? Himself maintaining a 
paradox, he constrains his respondent by acute dialectic 
to assent to it; which is exactly what Aristotle imputes 
to the Sophists of his day as a reproach. 

Some predecessors of Aristotle had distinguished 
arguments or discourses into two separate classes—those 
addressed to the name, and those addressed to the 


* Topica, I. iii. p. 101, a. 5-10. ék 
Tov évOexouévov motety à Tpoatporvpeba. 
EBD xi p- 115, b. 25. 
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thought. * This distinction Aristotle disapproves, deny- 
ing certainly its pertinence and almost its reality. 
There can be no arguments addressed to the thought 
only, apart from the name: all of them must be ad- 
dressed to the name, and through it to the thought. 
Whether an argument is addressed to the thought or not, 
depends not upon any thing in the argument itself, but 
upon the meaning which one respondent or other may 
happen to attach to the words: if the respondent under- 
stands it as the questioner intended, it is addressed to 
the thought; if not, not? To require that the questioner 
shall distinguish accurately the sense in which he puts 
the question, would, according to Aristotle, convert 
him into a teacher—would confound the line between 
Dialectic and Didactic.* And this may be granted ; but 
not less, if Dialecticians are to refrain from all those pro- 
ceedings which Aristotle notes and condemns as peculiar 
to the Sophist, must they be held to pass into the atti- 
tude of teacher and learner; the questioner doing what 
he can, not to embarrass but, to enlighten and assist 
the respondent. The purpose of victory, and the sti- 
mulus of competition in the double function of question 
and answer (while entirely absent from Didactic), are 
quite as essential to the Dialectician as to the Sophist. 
That the Sophist seeks victory unscrupulously and at 
all cost, while the Dialectician respects certain rules 


* Soph. El. x. p. 170, b. 12: ovk 
gott 06 Ouaopa vràv Aóyov hy Né- 
youre rives, TÒ eivat rois pv mpós 
rovvopa Aóyovs, érépous Se mpós Tip 
Otávotav. 

From this allusion (and other allu- 
sions also xvii. p. 176, a. 65; xx. p. 
177, b. 85 xxii. p. 178, b. 10) to the 
doctrines of predecessors, we see that 
the assertion made by Aristotle (in 


the last chapter of Sophistici Elenchi) 
of his own originality, and of the 
absence of prior researches, must be 
taken with some indulgence. 

» Soph. El. x. p. 170, b. 28. 
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and limits of the procedure—is a difference well de- 
serving to be noticed; yet not a differentia giving name 
and essence to a new species. The unfair Dialectician 
is a Dialectician still; all his purposes remain the same, 
though the means whereby he pursues them are altered. 
This distinction of means between the two, Aristotle 
has taken very insufficient pains to point out. Rude 
and provocative manner, either on the part of ques- 
tioner or respondent, and impudent assumption of con- 
cessions which have neither been asked nor granted, 
—these are justly enumerated as illustrations of unfair 
Dialectic." But the enumeration is most incompletely 
performed; because Aristotle, in his anxiety to erect 
Sophistic into an art or procedure by itself, distinct 
from and alongside of Dialectic, has transferred to it 
much that belongs to fair and admissible Dialectic. 
Hence the really unfair and objectionable means are 
not often brought into the foreground. 

Though Aristotle speaks so contemptuously about 
Sophistic, he nevertheless indicates Loci (or general 
heads of subjects) to assist the sophistical questioner in 
attacking, and precepts to the sophistical respondent for 
warding off attack. On the whole, these precepts are 
not materially different from those laid out in the Topica 
for Dialectic; except that he gives greater prominence 
to Solecism and Tautology, as thrusts practised by the 
sophistical questioner. He insists upon the intellectual 
usefulness of practice in sophistical debate, hardly less 
than in what he calls dialectical, and, as was remarked, 
upon similar grounds? He recommends it as valuable 
not only for imparting readiness and abundance in 
argument, but also for solitary meditation and for inves- 


* Soph. El. xv. p. 174, a. 22, b. 10. 
* Ibid. xvi. p. 175, a. 5-16. Compare Topica, I. ii. p. 101, a. 30, seq. 
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tigation of scientific truths. Without it (he declares) 
we cannot become familiar with the equivocations of 
terms and propositions, nor acquire the means of es- 
caping them. If we allow ourselves to be entangled in 
them, without being aware of it, by others, we shall also 
be entangled in them when we pursue reflections of our 
own. It is not enough to see generally that there is 
a fallacy; we must farther learn to detect at once the 
precise seat of the fallacy, and to point out rapidly how 
it may be cleared up. This is the more difficult to do, 
because fallacies that we are thoroughly aware of 
will often escape our notice under inversion and substi- 
tution of words.” Unless we acquire promptitude by 
frequent exercise in such debates, we shall find our- 
selves always unprepared and behind-hand in each 
particular case of confusion. If we complain and con- 
demn such debates generally, we shall appear to do 
so upon no better grounds than our own stupidity and 
incompetence.* 

Accordingly the Sophistici Elenchi contains precepts, 
at considerable length,* to the respondent in a sophistical 
debate, how reply or solution is to be given to the 
fallacies involved in the questions; all the thirteen 
Fallacies, (the six Zn Dictione, and the seven Extra Dic- 
tionem) being treated in succession. In conducting his 
defensive procedure, the respondent must keep con- 
stantly in mind what the Sophistical Refutation really 
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is. He must treat it not as a real or genuine refutation, 
but as a mere simulation of such; and he must so 
arrange his reply as to bring into full evidence this 
fact of simulation. What he has to guard against is, 
not the being really refuted but, the seeming to be 
refuted* The refutative syllogism constructed by the 
sophistical questioner, including as it does Equivocation, 
Ainphiboly, or some other verbal fallacy, and therefore 
yielding no valid conclusion, does not settle whether 
the respondent is really refuted or not. If indeed the 
questioner, in putting his interrogation, discriminates 
the double meaning of his words, where they have a 
double meaning, the respondent ought to answer 
plainly and briefly Yes, or No; either affirming or 
denying what is tendered. But, if the questioner does 
not so discriminate, the respondent cannot reply simply 
Yes, or No: he must himself discriminate the two 
meanings, and affirm or deny accordingly.” Unless 
he guards himself by such discrimination, he cannot 


avoid falling into a contradiction, at least in appear- 


ance. The equivocal wording of the question will 


be tantamount to the fallacy of putting two questions 
as one. 

As the questioner may propound as refutation what 
seems to be such but is not so in reality, so the respon- 
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yap mpos ToUs épigTikoUs paxeréoy, | cally than in his own—é r émt{ynrodat 


oùk as €héyxovTas, GAN ós pawo- 
pévovs* ov yap þapev ovddoyilerbai 
ye adtovs, Gare mpós TÒ pi) Soxeiv top- 
Ücoréov. 

" Ibid. b. 1-14. Compare Topica, 
VIII. vii. p. 160, a. 29. 

Aristotle tells us that this demand 
for a reply brief and direct, without 
any qualifying additions or distinc- 


tions, was advanced by dialecticians | 


viv pev ijrrov mpórepov è paAXov oi 
€ptotikol, TO Ñ) val i) od dmokpiveaOac 
TOV éporópevov, eyiver äv. I presume 
that he makes comparison with the 
Platonic dialogues—Euthydemus, p. 
295; Gorgias, pp. 448-449; Prota- 
goras, pp. 334-385. 

2 Soph. El, xvii. 175, b. 15-p. 176, 
a. 18. 
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dent may meet it by what is an apparent solution but 
no solution in reality. There occur various cases, in 
sophistic or agonistic debate, wherein a simulated solu- 
tion of this kind is even preferable to a real one. If 
the question is plausible, the respondent may answer, 
* Beit so " ; but, if it involves any paradox in answering, 
he will answer by saying, * So it would appear" : he will 
thus not be supposed to have granted what amounts to 
refutation or paradox. Where the question put is such 
that, while involving falsehood or paradox if answered 
in the affirmative, it is at the same time closely or 
immediately connected with the thesis set up,—the 
respondent may treat it as equivalent to a Petitio 
Principii, and make answer in the negative. Also, 
where the questioner, trying to establish an universal 
proposition by Induction, puts the final question, not 
under an universal term but, as the general result of 
the particulars conceded (and such like),—the respon- 
dent may refuse to admit this last step, and may 
say that his antecedent concessions have been mis- 
understood. 

If a question is put in plain and appropriate lan- 
guage, answer must be made plainly or with some 
clear distinction ; but, where the question is put ob- 
scurely and elliptically, leaving part of the meaning 
unexpressed, the respondent must not concede it unre- 
servedly. If he does, fallacious refutation may very 
possibly be the result:* he may appear to be refuted 
by that which is no real refutation. If, of two pro- 
positions, the second follows upon the first, but the 
first does not follow upon the second, the respondent, 
where he has the choice, ought to grant the second 


* Soph. El. xvii. p. 176, a. 21. 5- Ibid. a. 25. * Ibid. a. 27-35. 
a [bid. a. 38-b. 7. 
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only, and not the first. He ought not to make a 
greater concession when he can escape with a less;* 
e.g., be ought to concede the particular rather than the 
universal. 

Again, among opinions generally received, there are 
some which the publie recognize as matters of more or 
less doubt and uncertainty ; others, on which they are 
firmly assured that every one who contradiets them 
speaks falsely. When it is uncertain to which of these 
two classes the question put is referable, the respondent 
will be safer in answering neither affirmatively nor nega- 
tively, but simply, “I go with the received opinions.” ^ 
In cases where opinions are divided, he may find op- 
portunity for changing the terms, and for substituting 
a metaphorical equivalent as what he concedes. Such 
change of terms may pass without protest, in conse- 
quence of the doubtful character of the matter ; while 
it will embarrass the questioner in constructing his 
refutation.” The respondent may farther embarrass 
him by anticipating questions that seem likely to be 
put, and by objecting against them beforehand.* 

When the questioner has obtained the premisses 
which he thinks necessary, and has drawn from them a 
refutative syllogism, the respondent must see whether 
he can properly solve that syllogism or not.® A good 
and proper solution is, to point out on which premiss 
the fallacy of the conclusion depends. First, he must 


* Soph. El. xvii. p. 176, b. 8-13. 

> [bid. b. 14-20. 

Both the text and the meaning of 
this difficult clause are differently 
given by various commentators. The 
text and construction of Waitz ap- 
pears to me the best, and I have fol- 
lowed him. I cannot agree with Mr. 
Poste when he declares (notes, p. 143) 


dropdavees to be the true reading, 
instead of dmoddaets, which last is 
adopted both by Bekker and in the 
edition of Firmin Didot. 

* Ibid. b. 20-26. * Ibid. b. 26. 

* Soph. El. xviii. p. 176, b. 29: 
ù pév ópÓi) Neots eupániois yrevõoðs 
cvÀANoywroU, map ómoíav èpórnow 
cvuBaíiver à WedSos. 
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examine whether it is formally correct, or whether it 
has only a false appearance of being so: if the last be 
the case, he must distinguish in which of the premisses 
and in what way such false appearance has arisen. If 
on the other hand the syllogism is formally correct, 
he must look whether the conclusion is true or false. 
Should it be true, he cannot solve the syllogism except 
by controverting one or both of the premisses; but 
should the conclusion be false, two modes of solution 
are open to him. One mode is, if he can point out 
an equivocation or amphiboly in the terms of the con- 
clusion ; another mode will be, to controvert, or exhibit 
a fallacy in, one of the premisses.* The respondent, 
however, must learn to apply this examination rapidly 
and unhesitatingly : to do so at once is very diffi- 
cult, though it may be easily done if he has leisure to 
reflect.” 

Aristotle then proceeds to indicate the modes in 
which the respondent may provide solutions for each 


* Soph. El. xviii. p. 176, b. 38: 
ToUs pey kard TO cvymépaapa. Nrevóeis 
Ouxas evdexerat Avew Kal yap TÔ ave- 
Aetv Te TOY ?)perngpévov, kai TH Ociéat 
TÒ cupmépagpa €xov où% oUros. 

Mr. Poste translates these last 
words— or by a counterproof directed 
against the conclusion :” and he re- 
marks in his note (pp. 145-147), 
* that this assertion — disproof of 
the conclusion of the refutative syl- 
logism is one mode of solution—is 


147) ought to make us look out for 
another meaning ; which is suggested 
by the chapter immediately following 
(xix. p. 177, a. 9), where Aristotle 
treats of the Fallacies of Equivocation 
and Amphiboly. He tells us that 
equivocation may be found either in 
the conclusion or in the premisses ; 
and that to show it in the conclusion 
is one mode of solving or invalidating 
the refutation. This is what Ari- 
stotle means by the words cited at 


both manifestly inadmissible, and 
flatly contradicted by Aristotle him- 
self elsewhere.” The words of Ari- 
stotle doubtless seem to countenance 
Mr. Poste’s translation; yet the con- 
tradiction pointed out by Mr. Poste 
(and very imperfectly explained, p. 


VOL. II. 


the beginning of this note: re deta 
Tò cvpmépacpa čov ovk ópÜGs. In 
Mr. Poste's translation these words 
mean the same as dveAeiv used just 
before, which Aristotle obviously does 
not intend. 
> Soph. El. xviii. p. 177, a. 7. 
I 
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of the thirteen heads of fallacious refutation above enu- 
merated. For these thirteen classes, he pronounces 
that one and the same solution will be found applicable 
to all fallacies contained in one and the same class. 
Thus, in the two first of them—Equivocation of Terms 
and Amphiboly of Propositions—duplicity of meaning 
must be either in the conclusion, or in the premisses, of 
the refutative syllogism. If it be in the conclusion, the 
refutation must at once be rejected, unless the respondent 
has previously admitted some proposition containing 
the equivocal word as one of its terms, so that the 
refutation may appear to contradict it expressly and 
distinctly. But, if it be in the premisses, then there is 
no necessity that the respondent should have previously 
admitted such a proposition; for the equivocal word 
may form the middle term of the refutative syllogism, 
and may thus not appear in the conclusion thereof.” 
The proper way for the respondent to deal with these 
questions, involving equivocation or amphiboly, is to 
answer them, at the outset, with a reserve for the 
double meaning, thus: “In one sense, it is so; in 
another sense, it is not." If he does not perceive the 
double meaning until he has already answered the first 
uestion, he must recover himself, when he answers 
the second, by pointing out the equivocation more dis- 
tinctly, and by specifying how much he is prepared to 
concede. Even if he has been taken unawares, and 
has not perceived the equivocation until the refutative 
syllogism has been constructed simply and absolutely, 
he should still contend that he never meant to concede 


* Scholia, p. 312, a. 4, Br. ; Soph. | dváykry mpoaropiaat rò Surry: ov yàp 
El. 20, p. 177, b. 91: rà» yap mapa | mpos. retro dXXd. Oud ToUTOÓ ues 
ra)róy Aóyov 7 abri) vars, &c. * bid, & 241 d» 8? Addy, exl 

* Soph, El xix. p. 177, a. 18: | rédec mrpoarifévra rjj éportjret Siopbe- 
sos È èv rois éporüuagw, ovK  réov &c. à 
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what has been apparently refuted, and that the refu- 
tation tells only against the name, not against the 
thing meant;* so that there is no genuine refutation 
at all. 

In the next two Fallacies—those of Composition and 
Division, or Conjunction and Disjunction—when the 
questioner draws up his refutative syllogism as if one 
of the two had been conceded, the respondent will 
retort by saying that his concession was intended only 
in the other construction of the words. This fallacy is 
distinct from Equivocation; and it is a mistake to try 
(as some have tried) to reduce all fallacies to Equivoca- 
tion or Amphiboly.” The respondent will distinguish, 
in each particular case, that construction of the words 
which he intended in his admission, from that which 
the questioner assumes in his pretended refutation.° 

The Fallacies of Accent rarely furnish sophistical 
refutations,’ but those of Figura Dictionis furnish a 
great many. When two words have the like form and 


structure, it may naturally be imagined that the signifi- 


cation of one belongs to the same Category as that of 
the other. But this is often an illusion; and in such 
cases a sophistical refutation may be founded there- 
upon. The respondent will solve it by denying the 
inference from similarity of form to similarity of mean- 
ing, and by distinguishing accurately to which among 
the ten Categories the meaning of each several word or 


SODA BL xix py L77, a. 30: 
Aos TE paxeréov, dy Kal ámAós ovA- 
Royi<nrat, Gru ody 6 &pnoev amépyce 
mpaypa, AAN Ovopa* Sat’ oùk &Aeyxos. 

Instead of à» «ai, Julius Pacius 
reads «dv: the meaning is much the 
same. 

>» Soph. El. xx. p. 177, a. 33-b. 9. 
ov mávreg oí €Aeyxot mapa TÒ Dvrróv, 
kaÜámep tives pao. 


This is another of the evidences 
showing that there were theorists prior 
to Aristotle on logical proof; and that 
his declaration of originality (in the 
concluding chapter of Sophist. Elen- 
chi) must be taken with reserve. 

* Soph. El. xx. p. 177, b. 10-26: 
uatperéov ody TH dmokpwopévo: &c. 


SET bid xci p. 175299. 
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each proposition belongs. When two words thus seem, 
by their form, to belong to the same Category, the 
questioner will often take it for granted, without ex- 
pressly asking, that they do belong to the same, and 
will found a confutation thereupon ; but the respondent 
must not admit the confutation to be valid, unless this 
question has been explicitly put to him and conceded. 
A question is put which, in its direct and obvious 
meaning, bears only on the category of Quantity, of 
Quality, of Relation, of Action, or of Passion ; but the 
respondent, not aware of the equivocation, answers it 
in such a manner as to comprehend the Category of 
Substance, and is so understood by the questioner when 
he constructs his refutative syllogism. The respondent 
will secure himself from being thus confuted, by keep- 
ing constantly in view to which of the Categories his 


answer is intended to refer.” 


* Soph. El. xxii. p. 178, a. 4-28. 
TÒ yap Aowdy aùròs mpooriOnow ô 
akovav ós opolws Aeyópevov: TÒ de 
héeyerar prev ovx Opoícos, daivera dé 
Sid tiv Aé£w. 

P Several illustrative examples of 
this mode of sophistical refutation, 
founded on the Fallacy called Figura 
Dictionis, are indicated in this 
chapter by Aristotle. The indication 
however, is often so brief and ellip- 
tical, that there is great difficulty in 
restoring the fallacies in full, and still 
greater difficulty in translating them 
into any modern language. 

1. Is it possible at the same time 
to do and to have done the same 
thing?—No. To see something is to 
do something; to have seen some- 
thing is to have done something ?— 
Yes. Is it possible at the same time 
to see and to have seen the same 
thing ?—Yes. 


The respondent has thus contra- 
dicted himself. The form of the 
word ópâv appears to rank it under 
the Category oiv. However, I 
think that the mistake really made 
here was, that the respondent returned 
an answer universally negative to the 
first question. 

2. Does anything coming under 
the Category Pati come under the 
Category Agere?—No. But réuvera, 
kaieran aicOdverat, all show by their 
form that they belong to the Category 
Pati?—Yes. Again, Aéyew, rpéxew, 
ópâv, show by their form that they 
belong to the Category Agere 2—Yes. 
You will admit, however, that rò 
opav is aic@dverOai rı ?— Certainly. 
Therefore something that belongs to 
the Category .Agere belongs also to 
that of Pati. 

If we turn back to Aristot. Categ. 
viii. p. 11, a. 37, we shall find that 
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As a general rule, in all the refutations founded on 
the seven Fallacies Jn Dictione, the respondent will 


he admits the possibility that the 
same subject may belong to two dis- 
tinct Categories. 

3. Did any one write that which 
stands here written ?—Yes. It stands 
here written that you are standing 
up—a false statement; but when it 
was written the statement was true? 
—Yes. Therefore the writer has 
written a statement both true and 
false ?—Yes. 

Here true and false belong to the 
Category Quality ; the statement or 
matter written belongs to that of 
Substance. What the writer wrote 
had nothing to do with the former of 
the two Categories; and no contra- 
diction has been made out by admit- 
ting that the statement was once 
true but zs now false. 

4. Does a man tread that which he 
walks?— Yes. But he walks the 
whole day? — Yes. ‘Therefore he 
treads the whole day. 

Here the Category of Quando is 
confused with that of Substance. 

5. Dut the most interesting illus- 
tration of this confusion of one Cate- 
gory with another, is furnished by 
Aristotle in respect of the difference 
between himself and Plato as to Ideas 
or Universals. According to Plato 
the universal term denoted a separate 
something apart from the particulars, 
yet of which each of these particulars 
partook. According to Aristotle it 
denoted nothing separate from the 
particulars, but something belonging 
(essentially or non-essentially) to all 
and each of the particulars. In the 
Platonic theory it was an Hoc Aliquid 
(róðe rı), or had an existence sub- 
stantive and separate: in the Aristo- 
telian it was a Quale or Quale Quid 
(roy), having an existence merely 
adjective or predicative. Aristotle 


maintains that Plato or the Platonists 
placed it in the wrong Category—in 
the Category of Substance instead of 
in that of Quality. 

Now it is by rectifying this con- 
fusion of Categories that Aristotle 
solves two argumentative puzzles 
which he ranks as sophistical :—(1) 
The argument concluding in what 
was called the ‘ Third Man ;’ (2) The 
following question: Koriskus, and 
the musical Koriskus—are these 
the same, or is the second different 
from the first ? 

What is called the ‘Third Man’ 
was a refutation of the Platonic 
theory of Ideas. Because Plato recog- 
nized a substantive existence, corre- 
sponding to each common denomina- 
tion connoting likeness, apart from all 
the similar particulars denominated, 
€. J., a Self-man, or separate self-exis- 
tent man, corresponding to the Idea, 
and apart from all individual men 
Caius, &c.—opponents argued against 
him, saying :—If this is recognized, 
you must also recognize that the 
Self-man, and the individual man 
called Caius, have also a common 
denomination and similarity, which 
(upon your principles) corresponds 
to another Ideal Man, or a Third 
Man. You must, therefore, go on 
inferring upwards to a Fourth Man, 
a Fifth Man, &c., and so onwards to 
an indefinite number of Ideal Men, 
one above the other. This was in- 
tended as a refutation, by Reductio 
ad Impossibile, of the Platonic view 
of Ideas as separate Entities, each of 
them One and Universal. But Ari- 
stotle here treats it as a Sophistical 
Refutation; and he indicates what he 
calls the solution of it by saying 
that it confounds the Categories of 
Substance and Quality, putting the 
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solve the refutation by distinguishing the double mean- 
ing of the words or of the phrase, and by adopting as 


Universal (which ought to be under 
the Category of Quality) under the 
Category of Substance. He has no 
right, however, to include this among 
Sophistical Refutations, which are 
(as he himself defines them) not 
real but fallacious refutations, in- 
vented by a dishonest money-getting 
profession called Sophists, and which 
are solved by pointing out the pre- 
cise seat of the fallacy. The refuta- 
tion called the ‘ Third Man’ is so far 
from being fallacious, that it is valid, 
and is recited as such elsewhere by 
Aristotle himself (Metaphys. A. ix. p. 
990, b. 17) ; while the solution tend- 
ered by Aristotle, instead of being a 
solution, is a confirmation, pointing 
out, not where the fallacy of the re- 
futation resides but, where the fallacy 
of the doctrine refuted resides. More- 
over, if we are to treat the refutation 
called the ‘ Third Man’ as sophistical, 
we must number Plato himself among 
the dishonest class called Sophists. 
Here is one among the many proofs 
that the strong line drawn by Ari- 
stotle between the Dialectician and 
the Sophist is quite untenable. The ar- 
gument is distinctly enunciated in the 
Platonic Parmenides (pp. 131-133). 
The meaning of the Universal 
(Aristotle maintains) must be con- 
sidered as predicative only, tacked on 
to some Hoc Aliquid, and belonging to 
Quale or some other of the nine latter 
Categories. It may be set out as a 
distinct subject for logical considera- 
tion and reasoning: but it cannot be 
set out as a distinct existence beyond 
and apart from its particulars (apd 
Tovs moANOvs év tL). It is mov, and 
it cannot even be recognized as dzep 
mov Or aùro-roióv, for this would 
put it apart from all the other motá, 
and would be open to the refutation 


above noticed called the * Third Man.’ 
Such is the drift of the very difficult 
passage of the Sophistici Elenchi 
(xxii. p. 178, b. 87-p. 179, a. 10). I 
differ from Mr. Poste's translation 
(p. 71) of part of this passage, and 
still more from the explanation given 
in the latter part of his note (p. 155). 
I think that the doctrine of ro év 
mapa ta modda is produced by Ari- 
stotle here and elsewhere in his work 
as untrue and inadmissible, not as 
his own doctrine. Mr. Poste under- 
stands this passage differently from 
the previous translators, with whom 
I agree for the most part, though M. 
Barthélemy St. Hilaire appears to me 
to have missed the hinge upon which 
Aristotle’s argument turns, by trans- 
lating ómep mowv—id ipsum, quod 
quale est (J. Pacius)—‘ une qualité :” 
the argument turns upon the distinc- 
tion between ómep moióv and moróv. 

I come now to the second sophis- 
tical refutation given by Aristotle : 
Koriskus, and the musician Koris- 
kus—are the two the same or dif- 
ferent? This is what Aristotle calls 
a sophistical or fallacious argument 
(compare Metaphys. E. ii. p. 1026, b. 
15); but it can hardly be so called 


with propriety, for the only solution' 


that Aristotle himself gives of it is, 
that the two are idem numero, but 
in an improper or secondary sense 
(Topica, I. vii. p. 108, a. 80); 4. e., 
that they are in one point of view 
the same, in another point of view 
different—they are êv rara cvpfe- 
Bnkós. See Aristot. Metaph. A. vi. p. 
1015, b. 16; Scholia, p. 696, a. 22, 
Seq. ; and Alexand. Aphrodis. ad 
Metaph. pp. 321, 322, 414, 415, ed. 
Bonitz. I understand Aristotle to 
say that Kópigkos povatkós cannot be 
properly set owt or abstracted (oix 
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his own the one opposite to that which the ques- 
tioner proceeds upon. If the Fallacy is of Conjunc- 
tion and Disjunction, and if the questioner assumes 
Conjunction, the respondent will adopt Disjunction ; 
if it be a Fallacy of Accent, and if the questioner 
assumes the grave accent, the respondent will adopt 
the acute. 

Passing to the Fallacies Extra Dictionem, where the 
sophistical refutation is founded upon a Fallacy of Acci- 
dent, the respondent ought to apply one and the same 
solution to all. He will say: ‘‘ The conclusion does not 
necessarily follow from the premisses"; and he will be 
prepared with an example, in which the conclusion ob- 
tained under this fallacy is notoriously untrue.” “ Do you 
know Koriskus?"—* Yes.” “Do you know the dis- 
tant person coming this way ?"—* No." “ That distant 
person is Koriskus: therefore you know, and you do 
not know, the same person." The inference here is not 
necessary. To be coming this way—is an accident of 
Koriskus ; and, because you do not know the accident, 
we cannot infer that you do not know thesubject; such 
may or may not be the case." 

The major premiss upon which the preceding sophist- 
ical refutation must rest, is, That it is impossible both 


€or avtd éxbécba), because it in- 
cludes two Categories (Substance and 
Quality) in one; wherefore it cannot 
be properly compared either with 
Képroxos simply (Category of Sub- 
stance), or with povovxds simply 
(Category of Quality). It seems 
strange that Aristotle does not notice 
this argumentative difficulty in the 
discussion which he bestows on rav- 
Tóv in the Seventh Book of the Topica. 
The subtle reasonings, very hard to 
follow, which Aristotle employs 
(Physic. V. iv. p. 227) might have 


made him cautious in treating the 
difficulties of opponents as so many 
dishonest cavils. It is curious that 
Alexander, in reciting the sophistical 
argument, assumes as a matter of 
course that 6 ypapparikds Zokpárns 
is 6 a)rós rQ Seoxpdres (Schol. ad 
Metaphys. p. 736, b. 26, Brand.). 

* Soph. EL xxiii. p. 179, a. 11-25. 

^ Ibid. xxiv. p. 179, a. 30: pyréov 
ov avpBiBacbévtas  ópoios mpos 
ámavras rı oük dvaykaiov* exe 0€ 
Set mpodépew Tò otov. 

* [bid. a. 35-b. 7. 
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to know and not to know the same thing. This must 
be put as a direct question by the questioner, and 
must be conceded by the respondent, before the in- 
tended refutation can be made good. Now there are 
some persons who solve the refutation by answering 
this question in the negative, and by saying that it is 
possible both to know and not to know the same 
thing, only not in the same respect: such is the case 
when we know Koriskus, but do not know Koriskus 
approaching from a distance" Aristotle disapproves 
this mode of solution, as well as another mode which 
refers the fallacy to equivocation of terms. He points 
out that there are many other sophistical refutations, 
coming under the general head of Fallacie Accidents, 
to which such solution will not apply; and that there 
ought to be one uniform mode of solution applicable to 
every fallacy coming under the same general head; 
though he admits at the same time that particular 
sophistical refutations may be vicious in more than one 
way. He says, moreover, that this contradiction or 
negation of the premiss is no true solution; for a solu- 
tion ought to bring to view clearly the reason why the 


* Soph. El. xxiv. p. 179, b. 7, 18, | Mr. Poste refers. (xxii. p. 178, 


91: Avovor SE rwes dvaipoüvres Tijv 
> , ^ M 3 ^ » A 
epotnow: pact yàp évdéxecOar rabró 
mpaypa €id€évar kal dyvociv, dAÀd pj) 
Kara TAÙTÓ. 

Mr. Poste (pp. 152-157) translates 
dvatpoüvres THY epatnow—“contra- 
dicting the thesis,” and he expresses 
his surprise at the assertion, observing 


(very truly) that contradiction of the | 


thesis is the very opposite of a solu- 


tion ; it helps in the very work which | 


the refutation aims at accomplishing. 
But I cannot think that pornos 


does mean “the thesis,” either here 
or in the other passage to which | 


b. 14). I think it means a premiss 
which the respondent has conceded, 
or must be presumed to have con- 
ceded, essential to the validity of the 
refutation. The term pornos can- 
not surely, with any propriety, be 
applied to the thesis. It means 
either a question, or what is conceded 
in reply to a question; and the thesis 
cannot come under either one mean- 
ing or the other, being the propo- 
sition which the respondent sets 


| out by affirming and undertakes to 
| defend. 
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fallacious refutation appears to be a real refutation. 
Thus the Fallacia Accidentis consists in an inference 
that what is true of an accident is true also of the sub- 
ject thereof: you explain that such inference, though 
apparently cogent, has no real cogency, and in that 
explanation consists the only proper solution of the 
fallacy.* 

In like manner, all those Fallacies which come under 
the general head of A dicto Secundum Quid ad dictum 
Simpliciter, can only be solved by pointing out, in each 
particular case, in what terms this confusion is con- 
cealed—wherein resides the inference apparently cogent 
which is mistaken for one really cogent. The respon- 
dent is driven to an apparent contradiction, by having 
granted premisses from which the inference is derivable 
that both sides of the Antiphasis are true— that the 
same predicate A may be both affirmed and denied of 
the same subject B. He solves the contradiction by 
analysing the Antiphasis, and by showing that affirma- 
tion is secundum quid, while denial is simpliciter ; and 
that there is a contradiction not real, but only apparent, 
between the two.” 

In like manner, the Fallacy Zgnoratio Elenchi will be 
solved by analysing the two supposed counter-proposi- 
tions of the Antiphasis, and by showing that there is no 
real contradiction or inconsistency between them.* 

In regard to the Fallacies under Petitio Principii, 
the respondent, if he perceives that the premiss asked 
of him involves such a fallacy, must refuse to grant it, 
however probable it may be in itself. If he does not 
perceive this until after he has granted it, he must 
throw back the charge of mal-procedure upon the ques- 


* Soph. El. xxiv. p. 179, b. 23: fv yàp fj Aóois. eupdviors evdods avAXo- 
yiopod, map’  qrevàris. 
^ Ibid, xxv. p. 180, a. 28-31. © Ibid. xxvi. p. 181, a. 1-14. 
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tioner ; declaring that an Elenchus involving assump- 
tion of the matter in question is null, and that the 
concession was made under the supposition that some 
separate and independent syllogism was in contem- 
plation.* 

There are two distinct ways in which the Fallacia 
Consequentis may be employed. The predicate may 
be an universal, comprehending the subject: because 
animal always goes along with man, it is falsely in- 
ferred that man always goes along with animal; or 
it is falsely inferred that not-animal always goes along 
with not-man. The fallacy is solved when this is 
pointed out. The last inference is only valid when the 
terms are inverted; if animal always goes along with 
man, not-man will always go along with not-animal. 

If the sophistical refutation includes more premisses 
than are indispensable to the conclusion, the respondent, 
after having satisfied himself that this is the fact, will 
point out the mal-procedure of the questioner, and 
will say that he conceded the superfluous premiss, not 
because it was in itself probable but, because it seemed 
relevant to the debate; while nevertheless the ques- 
tioner has made no real or legitimate application of it 
towards that object. This is the mode of solution 
applicable in the case of the Fallacies coming under 
the head Non Causa pro Causd.4 

Where the sophistical questioner tries to refute by the 
Fallacia Plurium Interrogationum (i.e., by putting two 
or more questions as one), the respondent should forth- 
with divide the complex question into its component 
simple questions, and make answer accordingly, He 
must not give one answer, either affirmative or nega- 


* Soph. El. xxvii. p. 181, a. 15-21. 

» Ibid. xxviii. p. 181, a. 22-30. avéra y van $ à ý 

RR yi , à. 22-30. yàp 7 ákoXovÓnots. 
Ibid. xxix. p. 181, a. 31-35. à Schol. p. 318, a. 36, Br. 
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tive, to that which is more than one question. Even 
if he does give one answer, he may sometimes not 
involve himself in any contradiction; for it may 
happen that the same predicate is truly affirmable, or 
truly deniable, of two or more distinct and independent 
subjects. Often, however, the contrary is the case: no 
one true answer, either affirmative or negative, can 
be given to one of these complex questions; the one 
answer given, whatever it be, must always be partially 
false or inconsistent? Suppose two subjects, A and B, 
one good, the other bad : if the question be, Whether A. 
and B are good or bad, it will be equally true to say— 
Both are good, or, Both are bad, or, Both are neither 
good nor bad. There may indeed be other solutions 
for this fallacy : Both or All may signify two or more 
items taken individually, or taken collectively ; but the 
only sure precaution is—one answer to one question." 
Suppose that, instead of aiming at a seeming refu- 
tation, the Sophist tries to convict the respondent of 
Tautology. The source of this embarrassment is com- 
monly the fact that a relative term is often used and 
conveys clear meaning without its correlate, though 
the correlate is always implied and understood. "The 
respondent must avoid this trap by refusing to grant 
that the relative has any meaning at all without its 
correlate; and by requiring that the correlate shall be 
distinctly enunciated along with it. He ought to treat 
the relative without its correlate as merely a part of 
the whole significant expression—as merely syncate- 
gorematic : just as ten is in the phrase—ten minus one, 
or as the affirmative word is in a negative proposition." 


: : : - ; 
* Soph. El. xxx. p. 181, a. 38 : otre * Tbid. xxxi. p. 181, b. 26: où 0oréov 
2 A A ^ , 
melo kab Evds obre êv kata TOXAGv, | TOV mpós TL Aeyopévov onpaively Tt 
, , 
AN v kal évós cparéov 1) amoparéov. | yopiCopevas ka? abràs Tas karryopías. 
b Ibid, b. 6-25. | Mr. Poste observes in his note:— 
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Thus he will not recognize double as significant by 
itself without its correlate half, nor half without its 
correlate double; although in common parlance such 
correlate is often understood without being formally 
enunciated. 

Lastly, another purpose which Aristotle ascribes to 
the Sophist, is, that of driving the respondent into a 
Solecism—into some grammatical or syntactical impro- 
priety, such as, using a noun in the wrong case or 
gender, using a pronoun with a different gender 
or number from the noun to which it belongs, &c. 
He points out that the solution of these verbal puzzles 
must be different for each particular case; in general, 
when thrown into a regular syllogistic form, even the 
questioner himself will be found to speak bad Greek. 
The examples given by Aristotle do not admit of being 
translated into a modern language, so as to preserve 
the solecism that constitutes their peculiarity.* 

After having thus gone through the different arti- 
fices ascribed to the Sophist, and the ways of solving 
or meeting them, Aristotle remarks that there are 
material distinctions between the different cases which 
fall under one and the same general head of Sophistical 
Paralogism. Some cases there are in which both the 
fallacy itself, and the particular point upon which it 
turns, are obvious and discernible at first sight. In 
other cases, again, an ordinary person does not per- 
ceive that there is any fallacy at all; or, if he does 
perceive it, he often does not detect the seat of the 


“The sophistic locus of tautology | passage we find that the repetition of 
may be considered as a caricature of | the same word is declared not to be 
a dialectic locus. One fault which | an argumentative impropriety, so that 
dialectic criticism finds with a defini- | the Sophist would gain nothing by 
tion is the introduction of superfluous | driving his opponent into tautology. 

words.” He then cites Topica, VI. * Soph. El. xxxii. p. 182, a. 7-b. 5. 
i (p. 141, a. 4, seq.) ; but in this 
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fallacy, so that one man will refer the case to one 
general head, and another, to a different one. Thus, 
for example, Fallacies of Equivocation are perhaps the 
most frequent and numerous of all fallacies: some of 
them are childish and jocular, not really imposing upon 
any one; but there are others again in which the 
double meaning of a word is at first unnoticed, and is 
disputed even when pointed out, so that it can only be 
brought to light by the most careful and subtle analysis. 
This happens especially with terms that are highly 
abstract and general; which are treated by many, 
including even philosophers like Parmenides and Zeno, 
as if they were not equivocal at all, but univocal.” 
Again, the Fallaciæ Accidentis, and the other classes 
Extra Dictionem, are also often hard to detect. On the 
whole, it is often hard to determine, not merely to 
which of the classes any case of fallacy belongs, but 
even whether there is any fallacy at all—whether the 
refutation is, or is not, a valid one.° 

The pungent arguments in debate are those which 
bite most keenly, and create the greatest amount of 
embarrassment and puzzle.) In dialectical debate a 
puzzle arises, when the respondent finds that a correct 
syllogism has been established against him, and when 
he does not at once see which among its premisses he 
ought to controvert, in order to overthrow the con- 


* Soph. El. xxxiii. p. 182, b. 6-12. 

» Ibid. b. 18-25: orep oiv èv rois 
mapa THY ópevvpíav, dorep SoKet rpó- 
mos ebpÜéararos eivat ràv mapaXoyi- 
pov, rd pév kai rois TvXoUcív ori 
0gÀa— vd dé kal robs épmeiporárovs 
$aívera, XavÜávew: onpeiov 06 rovrov 
Gre paxovrar ToAAdKLs Trepi óvopárov, 
otov zórepov TavTO Onpaiver kard Tray- 
voy TÒ dy kai TO EV 1) €repov. 


* Ibid. b. 27: ópoíes è kal mepi 
ToU cvpBjefgkóros kai mept Tov dÀXov 
€kacrov, of pev €covra, paovs iOeiv ot 
8€ yader@repor ràv Aóyov: Kal AaBeiv 
čv rit yévet, kal mórepov €Xeyxos 7) 
ovk edeyxos, ov padioy dpoiws epi 
qrávrov. 

è Ibid. 32: gore 86 Spysts Aóyos 
doris dope moii paduora: Oákvet 
yàp oros paduora. 
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clusion. In the eristic or sophistic debate the puzzle 
of the respondent is, in what language to enunciate his 
propositions so as to keep clear of the subtle objections 
which will be brought against him by the questioner.* 
It is these pungent arguments that most effectually 
stimulate the mind to investigation. The most pungent 
of all is, where the syllogistic premisses are highly pro- 
bable, yet where they nevertheless negative a conclusion 
which is also highly probable. . Here we have an equal 
antithesis as to presumptive credibility, between the 
premisses taken together on one side and the conclusion 


on the other." 


We do not know whether it is in the 


* Soph. El. xxxiii. p. 182, b. 33: 
dropia © égri Surry, 7 pev èv mois 
cvAAeAoywspévows, 6 Tt dvéAg Tis TOY 
epornpárov, 7 Ò êv rois èpiorikoîs, 
môs emn Tis TO mpotabev. The diffi- 
culty here pointed out, of finding 
language not open to some logical 
objection by an acute Sophist, is il- 
lustrated by what he himself states 
about the caution required for guard- 
ing his definitions against attack ; see 
De Interpret. vi. p. 17, a. 84: Aéyo 
0€ dvrikeiaÜa, THY Tod abroU kara ToU 
avTov, p; Opavipas Oé, kai Oca 
dXXa. mpocOtopi(ópeÜa mpós 
Tas coQioTi.kàs évoxAfjo ers. 
What is here meant by codQocrikai 
evoxAnoets is expressed elsewhere by 
mpos Tas oytkas Ovexepetias—Meta- 
phys. T. iii. p. 1005, b. 24; N. i. p. 
1087, b. 20. See the Scholia (pp. 
112, 651, Br) of Ammonius and 
Alexander upon the above passages 
of De Interpr. and Metaphys. 

> Soph. El xxxii. p. 182, b, 37- 
p. 188, a. 4: gore 0€ cuddAoyiorixds 
pev Adyos Opusvraros, àv èé dru pá- 
Aora Soxotvyray Gt padiota čvðoćov 
dvaipij" eis yap àv ó Aóyos, perari£e- 
pers THs àvripáoeos, ámavras ópo(ovs 
Eter robs ovANoyurpos* det yap e£ èv- 


ddEwv ópotes &vOo£ov àvauptjoe 7) kara- 
ckeváceu]" Ouómep dmopeiv ávaykaiov. 
pdduora pèv ody ó Tovodros Opis, 
ó e loov TÒ cvpmépacpa moi» rois 
épatnuact. I transcribe this text 
as it is given by Bekker, Waitz, 
Bussemaker, and Mr. Poste. The edi- 
tions anterior to Bekker had the ad- 
ditional words 7 karackevá(y after 
dva, in the fourth line; and M. 
Barthélemy St. Hilaire in his transla- 
tion defends and retains them.  Bek- 
ker and the subsequent editors have 
omitted them, but have retained the 
last words 7; karackeváce( in the 
seventh line. To me this seems in- 
consistent: the words ought either to 
be retained in both places or omitted 
in both. I think they ought to be 
omitted in both. I have enclosed 
them in brackets in the fifth line. 
This difficult passage (not well 
explained by Alexander, Schol. p. 
320, b. 9) requires the explanations 
of Waitz and Mr. Poste. The note 
of Mr. Poste is particularly instruc- 
tive, because he expands in full (p. 
164) the three “similar syllogisms " 
to which Aristotle here briefly alludes. 
The phrase peratiBeuévns tis dvri- 
acews is determined by a passage in 
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premisses only, or in the conclusion, that we are to 
look for untruth: the conclusion, though improbable, 
may yet be true, while we may find that the true 
conclusion has been obtained from untrue premisses; 
or the conclusion may be both improbable and untrue, 
in which case we must look for untruth in one of the 
premisses also—either the major or the minor. This is 
the most embarrassing position of all. Another, rather 
less embarrassing, 1s, where our thesis will be confuted 
unless we can show the confuting conclusion to be 
untrue, but where each of the premisses on which the 
conclusion depends is equally probable, so that we do 
not at once see in which of them the cause of its 
untruth is to be sought. "These two are the most pun- 
gent and perplexing argumentative conjunctures of 
dialectical debate. 

But in eristic or sophistic debate our greatest embar- 
rassment as respondents will arise when we do not at 
once see whether the refutative syllogism brought 
against us is conclusive or not, and whether it is to be 
solved by negation or by distinction." Next in order 
as to embarrassment stands the case, where we see in 
which of the two processes (negation or distinction) 
we are to find our solution, yet without seeing on which 


Analyt. Priora, IL. viii. p. 59, b. 1: improbable. Of course, therefore, the 
it means * employment of the contra- | contradictory of the conclusion will 
dictory of the conclusion, in combina- | be highly probable—Some § is not 
tion with either one of the premisses, | P. We take this contradictory and 
to upset the other." The original | employ it to construct two new syl- 
syllogism is assumed to have two pre- | logisms as follows :—All M is P; 
misses, each highly probable, while | Some S is not P; Ergo, Some § is 
the conclusion is highly improbable, | not M. And again, Some 8 is not P ; 
being the negation of a highly pro- | AIl S is M; Ergo, Some M is not P. 
bable proposition. The original syl- | All these three syllogisms are similar 
logism will stand thus:—All M is P; | in this respect: that each has two 
All S is M; Zrgo, All S is P: the | highly probable premisses, while the 
two premisses being supposed highly | conclusion is highly improbable. 
probable, and the conclusion highly | * Soph, El. xxxiii. p. 183, a. 7. 
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of the premisses we are to bring the process to bear; 
or whether, if distinction be the process required, we 
are to apply it to the conclusion, or to one of the pre- 
misses? A defective syllogistic argument is silly, when 
the deficient points are of capital importance—relating 
to the minor or to the middle term, or when the 
assumptions are false and strange; but it will some- 
times be worthy of attention, if the points deficient are 
outlying and easily supplied ; in which cases it is the 
carelessness of the questioner that is to blame, rather 
than the argument itself.” Both the line of argument 
taken by the questioner, and the mode of solution 
adopted by the respondent, may be directed towards 
any one of three distinct purposes: either to the thesis 
and main subject discussed ; or to the adversary person- 
ally (ze. to the particular way in which he has been 
arguing); or to neither of these, but simply to prolong 
the discussion (7.¢., against time). The solution may 
thus be sometimes such that it would take more time 
to argue upon it than the patience of the auditors will 
allow. 

The last chapter of the Sophistiei Elenchi is em- 
ployed by Aristotle in recapitulating the scope and 
procedure of the nine Books of Topica (reckoning the 
Sophistici Elenchi as the Ninth, as we ought in 


* Soph. El. xxxiii. p. 183, a. 9 : dev- 
repos 0€ ràv Nov 6 SHdos pév Gre 
mapa Õıaipeow Ù dvaipegiv €or, py 
gavepds © dy bia Tivos rv jporn- 
uévov dva(pegw 7 Ouaipegww  Avréos 
éotiv, àAÀà mórepov avrn mapa TÒ 
cvpmépacpa 7) Tapa Te TOY épornpá- 
Tov €oTiv. 

Mr. Poste translates these last 
words very correctly :—“ Whether it 
is one of the premisses or the conclu- 
sion that requires distinction.” Here 


Aristotle again speaks of a mode of 
solution furnished by applying dis- 
tinction (Scaipecis) to the conclusion 
as well as to the premisses, though he 
does not say that solution can be fur- 
nished by applying disproof (dvai- 
pecus) to the conclusion. See my 
remarks, a few pages above, on Mr. 
Poste’s note respecting ch. xviii. 
(supra, p. 113). 

» Ibid. a. 14-20. 

* Ibid. a. 21. 
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propriety to do); and in appreciating the general bear- 
ing and value of that treatise, having regard to the 
practice and theory of the day. 

The business of Dialectic and Peirastic is to find and 
apply the syllogizing process to any given thesis, with 
premisses the most probable that can be obtained bear- 
ing on the thesis. This Aristotle treats as the proper 
function of Dialectic per se and of Peirastic; consider- 
ing both—the last, of course—as referring wholly to 
the questioner. His purpose is to investigate and 
impart this syllogizing power—the power of question- 
ing and cross-examining a respondent who sets up 
a given thesis, so as to drive him into inconsistent 
answers. It appears that Aristotle would not have 
cared to teach the respondent how he might defend 
himself against this procedure, if there had not hap- 
pened to be another art—Sophistic, closely bordering 
on Dialectic and Peirastic. He considers it indispen- 
sable to furnish the respondent with defensive armour 
against sophistical cross-examination ; and this could 
not be done without teaching him at the same time modes 
of defence against the cross-examination of Dialectic 
and Peirastie. For this reason it is (Aristotle tells us*) 


* Soph. El. xxxiv. p. 183, a. 87-b. | Ad£opev tv Oéow ós 0v év0oforárov 
8: mpoeóneÜa pév oiv eüpeiv dv- | Óporpómes. tiv 8 airíav eiphkapev 
vapiv Twa gvAAoywrriKyv mept ToU | TovTOv, êmel Kal dia roUro Zokpárns 
mpoBrnOevros êk r&v Urapxóvrev ós | pra GAN ovK ámekpivero: GpoAóyet 
evdo£ordrov: TOUTO yap é pyov yap ov. €idévar. 
eor is Starenrixns kaĝ aorjr lt appears to me that in one line of 
kai Ts TméipacTLKis. eet Oc | this remarkable passage a word has 
mpogkarackeváCerau. mpós aò- | dropped out which is necessary to the 
rjv Sta THY THS GopiotiKHs | sense. We now read (about the 
yettviagly, ws ov póvov reipay | middle) ós od póvov meipay Ovvarat 
Sivarar Maßeîv OwaNekrikOÓs, adda kai | Aafeiv SuadexTiK@s, GAG kal ws cides. 
ós clós, Sta TodTO où póvov rò | Now the words meipav Aafeiv, as the 
AexÓé» epyov imeÜépeÜa Tis mpay- | passage stands, must be construed 
parelas rò Aóyov dvvacOa Aafeiv, | along with ós cidws, and this makes 
dÀÀà kai Gros Adyov vméxovres v- | no meaning at all, or an inadmissible 
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that he has included in the Topica precepts on the best 
mode of defending the thesis by the most probable 
arguments, as well as of impugning it. The respondent 
professes to know (while the questioner does not), and 
must be taught how to maintain his thesis like a man 
of knowledge. Sokrates, the prince of dialecticians, 
did nothing but question and cross-examine: he would 
never be respondent at all; for he explicitly disclaimed 
knowledge. And if it were not for the neighbourhood 
of Sophistic, Aristotle would have thought it sufficient 
to teach a procedure like that of Sokrates. It was the 
danger from sophistical cross-examination that led him 
to enlarge his scheme—to unmask the Sophists by enu- 
merating the paralogisms peculiar to them, and to 
indicate the proper scheme of the responses and solu- 
tions whereby the respondent might defend himself 
against them. We remember that Aristotle treats all 
paralogisms and fallacies as if they belonged to a 
peculiar art or profession called Sophistic, and as if 
they were employed by Sophists exclusively ; as if the 


meaning. I think it clear that the | —appears to me (excepting the word 
word tméxew or dodvar has dropped | infallibility, which is unsuitable) to 
out before eibós. The passage will | render Aristotle's thought, though not 
then stand i—@s où póvov meipav | his words as they now stand; but 
o varai AaBeiv OtaXekrikQs, àXAà kai | Mr. Poste has given what he thinks 
bm exec (or Sodvai) ós eiüós. | an amended translation (p. 175):— 
When this verb is supplied the sense | * Since it claims the power of cate- 
will be quite in harmony with what chizing or cross-examining not only 
follows, which at present it is not. | dialectically but also scientifically.” 
Heîpav AaBéiv applies to the ques- | This second translation may approach 
poner, but not to the respondent; és | more nearly to the present words of 
elos applies to the respondent, but | Aristotle, but it departs more widely 
not to the questioner ; meîpav úréyew | from his sense and doctrine. Aristotle 
applies to the respondent, and is there- | does not claim for either Dialecticians 
fore the fit concomitant of ós eibós. | or Sophists the power of cross-examin- 
The translation given by Mr. Poste | ing scientifically. He ascribes to the 
Jirst (p. 93) :—“ professing not only | Sophists nothing but cavil and fallacy 
to test knowledge with the resources | —verbal and eea e e RN re- 
of Dialectic, but also to maintain any | tence and sham of being Sua or 
thesis with the infallibility of science" | knowing (Soph. El. i., ii. p. 165). 
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Dialecticians and the Peirasts, including among them 
Sokrates and Plato, put all their questions without ever 
resorting to or falling into paralogisms. 

Aristotle, we have already more than once seen, 
asserts emphatically his claim to originality as having 
been the first to treat these subjects theoretically, and 
to suggest precepts founded on the theory. On all im- 
portant subjects (he remarks) the elaboration of any 
good theory is a gradual process, the work of several 
successive authors. The first beginnings are very im- 
perfect and rudimentary ; upon these, however, subse- 
quent authors build, both correcting and enlarging, 
until, after some considerable time, a tolerably complete 
scheme or system comes to be constructed. Such has 
been the case with Rhetoric and other arts. Tisias was 
the first writer and preceptor on Rhetoric, yet with poor 
and insufficient effect. To him succeeded Thrasymachus, 
next Theodorus, and various others; from each of whom 
partial improvements and additions were derived, until 
at length we have now (it is Aristotle that speaks) a 
copious body of rhetorical theory and precept, inherited 
from predecessors and accumulated by successive tradi- 
tions, Compared with this, the earliest attempt at 
theory was indeed narrow and imperfect; but it was 
nevertheless the first step in a great work, and, as 
such, it was the most difficult and the most important. 
The task of building on a foundation already laid, 
is far easier." 


* Soph. El. xxxiv. p. 183, b. 17- 
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While rhetorical theory has thus been gradually 
worked up to maturity, the case has been altogether 
different with Dialectic. In this I (Aristotle) found 
no basis prepared; no predecessor to follow ; no models 
to copy. I had to begin from the beginning, and to 
make good the first step myself. The process of syl- 
logizing had never yet been analysed or explained 
by any one; much less had anything been set forth 
about the different applications of it in detail. I 
worked it out for myself, without any assistance, by 
long and laborious application. There existed indeed 
paid teachers, both in Dialectic and in Eristic (or So- 
phistic) ; but their teaching has been entirely without 
analysis, or theory, or system. Justas rhetoricians gave 
to their pupils orations to learn by heart, so these dialect- 
ieal teachers gave out dialogues to learn by heart upon 
those subjects which they thought most likely to become 
the topics of discourse. They thus imparted to their 
pupils a certain readiness and fluency; but they com- 
municated no art, no rational conception of what was 
to be sought or avoided, no skill or power of dealing 
with new circumstances.” They proceeded like men, 
who, professing to show how comfortable covering might 
be provided for the feet, should not teach the pupil 


* Soph. El. xxxiv. p. 184, a. 8: marked difference between his mode 


kai mept pév TOY pnropikQv vmTüpxe 
M ~ M M , M 
moa kai madaia và Aeyópeva, mepi 
dé rod cvdAdAoyilec Oar mavreXÓs 
> ^ » , > 
ovdéy etxouev mpórepov ANo 


Aéyecv, GAN À tpi8H Cyrodvres wodd | 


xpóvov movoðpev. 

? Ibid. a. 1: rep rayeia pév 
2 SONA € , ^ 
ürexvos © 7v 9 0i0agkaMa Tois pav- 
Oavovet map aùrôv: ov yàp Téxvgv 
> Ne Ae AE | ^ z , 
adda rà amò THs Téxvns OiQóvres mar- 
Sevew vmeXáp.Bavov. 

Cicero, in describing his own trea- 
tise De Oratore, insists upon the 


of treatment and the common rhe- 
| torical precepts; he claims to have 
followed the manner of the Aristo- 
|telian Dialogues :—** Scripsi Aristo- 
| teleo more, quemadmodum quidem 
volui, tres libros in disputatione ac 
dialogo de Oratore, quos arbitror 
Lentulo tuo fore non inutiles. Ab- 
horrent enim a communibus preceptis, 
atque omnem antiquorum et Aristo- 
teleam et Isocrateam rationem ora- 
| toriam complectuntur " (Cicero, Epist. 
| ad Famill. i. 9). 
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how he could make shoes for himself, but should merely 
furnish him with a good stock of ready-made shoes—a 
present valuable indeed for use, but quite unconnected 
with any skill as an artificer. The Syllogism as a 
system and theory, with precepts founded on that 
theory for Demonstration and Dialectic, has originated 
first with me (Aristotle). Mine is the first step, and 
therefore a small one, though worked out with much 
thought and hard labour: it must be looked at as 
a first step, and judged with indulgence. You, my 
readers, or hearers of my lectures, if you think that 
I have done as much as can fairly be required for an 
initiatory start, compared with other more advanced 
departments of theory, will acknowledge what I have 
achieved, and pardon what I have left for others to 
accomplish.* 

Such is the impressive closing chapter of the Sophis- 
tici Elenchi. It is remarkable in two ways: first, that 
Aristotle expressly addresses himself to hearers and 
readers in the second person; next, that he asserts 
emphatically his own claim to originality as a theorist 
on Logic, and declares himself to have worked out 
even the first beginnings of such theory by laborious 
application. I understand his claim to originality as 
intended to bear, not simply on the treatise called So- 
phistici Elenchi and on the enumeration of Fallacies 
therein contained, but, in a larger sense, on the theory 
of the Syllogism; as first unfolded in the Analytica 


* Soph. El xxxiv. p. 184, b. 3: 

» ^ , , e ^ t > 
ei 0€ daiverar Oeacapévors ipiv s èk 
rolovTay EÉ apyns Umapxdvray éxew 7) 

/ © ^ b S EC) 

pcOddos ikavàs mapa ras dAXas mpay- 
parelas Tas ex Tapaddcews nu&nuevas, 
Aouróv dv et] mávrov pôv i) tev 
jkpoapévav Epyoy rois ev zrapaXeXewi- 
pévow THs peOddou avyyvepny rois ô 


ebpnpevots Troddny &xew Xap. 

It would seem that by rots 0caca- 
pévows Aristotle means to address 
the readers of the present treatise, 
while by rà» 5kpoagévev he desig- 
nates those who had heard his oral 
expositions on the same subject. 
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Priora, applied to Demonstration in the Analytica 
Posteriora, applied afterwards to Dialectic in the To- 
pica, applied lastly to Sophistic (or Eristic) in the 
Sophistici Elenchi. The phrase, “Respecting the pro- 
cess of syllogizing,* I found absolutely nothing prepared, 
but worked it out by laborious application for myself” 
—seems plainly to denote this large comprehension. 
And, indeed, in respect to Sophistic separately, the 
remark of Aristotle that nothing whatever had been 
done before him, would not be well founded: we find 
in his own treatise of the Sophistici Elenchi allusion 
to various prior doctrines, from which he dissents.” 
In these prior doctrines, however, his predecessors had 
treated the sophistical modes of refutation without refer- 
ence to the Syllogism and its general theory.° It is 
against such separation that Aristotle distinctly pro- 
tests. He insists upon the necessity of first expounding 
the Syllogism, and of discussing the laws of good or 
bad Refutation as a corollary or dependant of the syllo- 
gistic theory. Accordingly he begins this treatise by 
intimating that he intends to deduce these laws from 
the first and highest generalities of the subject ;4 and 
he concludes it by claiming this method of philo- 
sophizing as original with himself. 


SfSryjis BL xxxiv jo; LG ED E 
mept 06 Tov cvAXoy(CeaÓat mravreAós 
ovdev etxopev mpórepov ado Aéyew, 
&c. (cited in a preceding note). Wevdods éAéyxov. 

^ See note on p. 107, supra. * Thid. i. p. 164, a. 21: Aéyo- 

SSES Pera yA a E os pev, apéáp.evot Kara piow aro Tov 
Te üromov, TO mept eAéyxou OuaAé- | mpórov. 
yerbat, adda pH mpórepov mept ovA- 


Aoyiopod: 6 yap &Xeyxos ovAXo- 
yo pós ETTV, Sore xpi) kai wept 
cvÀAXoyicpob0 mpórepov jj mepi 
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CHAPTER XI. 


PHYSICA AND METAPHYSICA. 


ARISTOTLE distinguishes, in clear and explicit language, 
a science which he terms Wisdom, Philosophy, or First 
Philosophy ; the subject-matter of which he declares to 
be Ens quatenus Ens, together with the concomitants 
belonging to it as such. With this Ontology the 
treatise entitled Metaphysica purports to deal, and 
the larger portion of it does really so deal. At the 
same time, the line that parts off Ontology from Logic 
(Analytic and Dialectic) on the one hand, and from 
Physics on the other, is not always clearly marked. 
For, though the whole process of Syllogism, employed 
both in Analytic and Dialectic, involves and depends 
upon the Maxim of Contradiction, yet the discussion of 
this Maxim is declared to belong to First Philosophy ;* 
while not only the four Aristotelian varieties of Cause 
or Condition, and the distinction between Potential and 
Actual, but also the abstractions Form, Matter and Pri- 
vation, which play so capital a part in the Metaphy- 
sica, are equally essential and equally appealed to in 
the Physica.” 

If we include both what is treated in the Analytica 
Posteriora (the scientific explanation of Essence and 


a Metaphys. T. iii. p. 1005, a. 19- | 13; compare K. i. p. 1059, a. 24. 
b. 11. Whether that discussion pro- ^ Physica, I. pp. 190-191; II. p. 
perly belongs to Philosophia Prima, or | 194, b. 20, seq.; Metaph. A. p. 983, 
not, stands as the first 'Azopía enu- | a. 33; Alexander ad Metaphys. A. p. 
merated in the list which occupies | 306, ed. Bonitz; p. 689, b. Schol. 
Book B. in that treatise, p. 995, b. 4- | Br. 
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Curar, XI. 
Definition) and what is treated in the Physica, we shall 
find that nearly all the expository processes employed 
in the Metaphysica are employed also in these two 
treatises. To look upon the general notion as a cause, 
and to treat it as a creative force (der schópferische 
Wesensbegrif, to use the phrase of Prantl and other 
German logicians*), belongs alike to the Physica and to 
the Analytica Posteriora. The characteristic distinction 
of the treatise entitled Metaphysica is, that it is all- 
comprehensive in respect to the ground covered; that 
the expository process is applied, not exclusively to any 
separate branch of Ens, but to Ens as a whole quatenus 
Ens—to all the varieties of Ens that admit of scientific 
treatment at all; that the same abstractions and 
analytical distinctions, which, both in the Analytica 
and in the Physica, are indicated and made to serve an 
explanatory purpose, up to a certain point—are in the 
Metaphysica sometimes assumed as already familiar, 
sometimes followed out with nicer accuracy and sub- 
tlety.© Indeed both the Physica and the Metaphysica, 
as we read them in Aristotle, would be considered in 
modern times as belonging alike to the department of 
Metaphysics. 


* See Vol. I. ch. viii. pp. 346 seq. 
of the present work, with the cita- 
tions in note p. 363 from Prantl and 
Rassow. 

b Metaphys. T. i. p. 1003, a. 21: 
čorw miorun tis i) Ücopei rò òv 5$ 
dy kai Ta TOUT@ vmápxovra kaf avró. 
aùr © égriv ovdepia tay èv pépet 
Aeyouévov 7) aùr. ovdepnia yap Tov 
Mov émwkomet kaÜóXov mept Tod 
dvros 7] Ov, GANG pépos avroU TL åTOTE- 
pópevat, &c. 

* Metaphys. A. vii. p. 1073, a. 
with Bonitzs Comment. pp. 504- 
505. Physica, I. ix. p. 192, a. 34: 


mept 0€ Ths karà TO elðos dpxijs, mére- 
pov pia i) zroAAai kai tis 3) rives eio, 
Ov dxpiBeias rijs mpérns pirocodhias 
€pyov éstri Siopica, dor «is ékeivov 
Tov  kaipóv  dmokeigÜo. | Compare 
Physic. I. viii. p. 191, b. 29, and 
Weisse, Aristoteles Physik, p. 285. 
About the Metaphysica, as carrying 
out and completing the exposition of 
the Analytica Posteriora, see Meta- 
phys. Z. xii. p. 1087, b. 8: và» de 
Aéyonev mpatov, éd? bcov èv rois 
"Avadurikois rept ópiopoð pi) eipmrat 


(Analyt. Post. II. vi. p. 92, a. 32 ; see 


| note in Vol. I. p. 350 supra). 
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The primary distinction and classification recognized 
by Aristotle among Sciences or Cognitions, is, that of 
(1) Theoretical, (2) Practical, (3) Artistic or Con- 
structive.* Of these three divisions, the second and 
third alike comprise both intelligence and action, but 
the two are distinguished from each other by this—that 
in the Artistic there is always some assignable product 
which the agency leaves behind independent of itself, 
whereas in the Practical no such independent result 
remains,’ but the agency itself, together with the pur- 
pose (or intellectual and volitional condition) of the 
agent, is every thing. The division named Theoretical 
comprises intelligence alone—intelligence of principia, 
causes and constituent elements. Here again we find a 
tripartite classification. The highest and most universal 
of all Theoretical Sciences is recognized by Aristotle as 
Ontology (First Philosophy, sometimes called by him 
Theology) which deals with all Ens universally qua- 
tenus Ens, and with the Prima Moventia, themselves 
immoveable, of the entire Kosmos. The two other 
heads of Theoretical Science are Mathematics and 
Physics; each of them special and limited, as compared 
with Ontology. In Physics we scientifically study 
natural bodies with their motions, changes, and phe- 
nomena; bodies in which Form always appears 
implicated with Matter, and in which the principle of 
motion or change is immanent and indwelling (we., 
dependent only on the universal Prima Moventia, and 
not impressed from without by a special agency, as in 
works of human art). In Mathematics, we study 
immoveable and unchangeable numbers and magnitudes, 
apart from the bodies to which they belong; not that 
they can ever be really separated from such bodies, 


` Metaphys. E. i. p. 1025, b. 25. » Ibid. b. 22. 
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but we intellectually abstract them, or consider them 
apart." 4 

Such is Aristotle’s tripartite distribution of Theoretical 
or Contemplative Science. In introducing us to the 
study of First Philosophy, he begins by clearing up 
the meaning of the term Ens. It is a term of many 
distinct significations; being neither univocal, nor 
altogether equivocal, but something intermediate be- 
tween the two, or multivocal. It is not a generic 
whole, distributed exhaustively among correlative species 
marked off by an assignable difference :” it is an ana- 
logical whole, including several genera distinct from 
each other at the beginning, though all of them branches 
derivative from one and the same root; all of them 
connected by some sort of analogy or common relation 
to that one root, yet not necessarily connected with 
each other by any direct or special tie. 

Of these various significations, he enumerates, as we 
have already seen, four :—(1) Ens which is merely con- 
comitant with, dependent upon, or related to, another 
Fins as terminus; (2) Ens in the sense of the True, 
opposed to Non-Ens in the sense of the False; (3) Ens 
according to each of the Ten Categories; (4) Ens poten- 
tially, as contrasted with Ens actually. But among 
these four heads, the two last only are matters upon 
which science is attainable, in the opinion of Aristotle. 
To these two, accordingly, he confines Ontology or First 
Philosophy. They are the only two that have an 
objective, self-standing, independent, nature. 


= Metaphys. E. i. p. 1026; K. vii. 
p. 1064, a. 28-b. 14; M, iii. pp. 1077- 
1078; Bonitz, Commentar. p. 284. 

^ Metaphys. I. ii. p. 1003, a. 33- 
p. 1004, a. 5: rò Ò dv Aéyerat pev 


moÀAaxós, GAAG mpos Ev kal play rwà 


prow, Kal ovx dpovipws—Ordpyet 
yap evOds yévn &xovra Tò ðv Kal rò êv. 

Compare K. iii. p. 1060, b. 32. 
See also above, Vol. I. ch. iii. p. 85, 
of the present work. 
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That which falls under the first head (Ens per Acci- 
dens) is essentially indeterminate ; and its causes, being 
alike indeterminate, are out of the reach of science. So 
also is that which falls under the second head— Ens 
tanquam, verum, contrasted with Non-Ens tanquam fal- 
sum. This has no independent standing, but results 
from an internal act of the judging or believing mind, 
combining two elements, or disjoining two elements, in 
a way conformable to, or non-conformable to, real fact. 
The true combination or disjunction is a variety of 
Ens ; the false combination or disjunction is a variety of 
Non-Ens. This mental act varies both in different indi- 
viduals, and at different times with the same individual, 
according to a multitude of causes often unassignable. 
Accordingly, it does not fall under Ontological Science, 
nor can we discover any causes or principles deter- 


mining it." 


When Aristotle says that the two first 


* Aristot. Met. E. iv. p. 1027, b. 
sO) x p. 1051, b2; p: 1052) a. 
17-30 ; K. viii. p. 1065, a. 21. 

There remains much obscurity about 
this meaning of Ens (Ens ws adnes), 
even after the Scholia of Alexander 
(p. 701, a. 10, Sch. Brand.), and the 
instructive comments of Bonitz, 
Schwegler, and Brentano (Ueber die 
Bedeutung des Seienden nach Ari- 
stoteles, ch. iii. pp. 21-39). 

-The foundation of this meaning of 
Ens lies in the legitimate Antiphasis, 
and the proper division thereof (rò 8€ 
gUvoAov mept pepiopòv ávrwpáceos, 
p. 1027, b. 20). It is a first prin- 
ciple (p. 1005, b. 30) that, if one 
member of the Antiphasis must be 
affirmed as true, the other must be 
denied as false. If we fix upon the 
right combination to affirm, we say 
the thing that is: if we fix upon the 


wrong combination and affirm it, we 
say the thing that is not (p. 1012, b. | 


10). “Falsehood and Truth (Ari- 
stotle says, E. iv. p. 1027, b. 25) are 
not in things but in our mental com- 
bination; and as regards simple (un- 
combined) matters and essences, they 
are not even in our mental combina- 
tion:" ov yap éori TO Wyeü0os kal TÒ 
Gdnbes èv rois mpaypacw, oiov TÒ pev 
dyaboy adnbés, rò Se kakóv evOds eð- 
dos, GAN év Óuavoía: mepi Se ta dma 
kal Trà Tí €otw ovd ev vj Ouavoíg. 
Compare Bonitz (ad Ar. Metaph. Z. 
iv. p. 1080, a.), p. 310, Comm. 

In regard to cogitabilia—simple, 
indivisible, uncompounded—there is 
no combination or disjunction ; there- 
fore, strictly speaking, neither truth 
nor falsehood (Aristot. De Anima, 
III. vi. p. 430, a. 26; also Categor. x. 
p. 18, b. 10). The intellect either 
apprehends these simple elements, or 
it does not apprehend them; there is 
no O4dvoua concerned. Not to ap- 
prehend them is ignorance, dyvova, 
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heads are out of the reach of science, or not proper 
subjects of science, he means that their first principa, 
causes, or deepest foundations, cannot be discovered 
and assigned; for it is in determining these principia 
and causes that true scientific cognition consists. 

There remain, as matter proper for the investigation 
of First Philosophy, the two last-mentioned heads of 
Ens; viz., Ens according to the Ten Categories, and 
Ens potential and actual. But, along with these, 
Aristotle includes another matter also; viz., the critical 
examination of the Axioms and highest generalities of 
syllogistic proof or Demonstration. He announces as 
the first principle of these Axioms—as the highest and 
firmest of all Principles—the Maxim of Contradiction :? 
The same predieate cannot both belong and not belong 
to the same subject, at the same time and in the same 
sense; or, You cannot both truly affirm, and truly deny, 
the same predicate respecting the same subject; or, 
The same proposition cannot be at once true and false. 
This Axiom is by nature the beginning or source of all 
the other Axioms. It stands first in the order of 
knowledge ; and it neither rests upon nor involves any 
hypothesis. 

The Syllogism is defined by Aristotle as consisting 
of premisses and a conclusion : if the two propositions 


which sometimes loosely passes under | 22, 34: air; 07 macóàv sri BeBao- 
the title of yeddos (Schwegler, Comm. | rary trav dpyav—hicer yàp ápy?) kai 
IDEST p::92). TOY Gov áfwopárev abr) mávrov.— 

* Metaphys. E. i. p. 1025, b. 3: | p. 1011, b. 13: BeBaordry óa 
ai dpxai kai rà atria (yreira Tv 


TacGv TÒ pù) eivat aAnOets Gua tas 
» ^ 2 d * o» er M 
Ovrov, Onrov Ò Gre 7 Óvra.—O0Acs 0€ 


avtixetpévas ásei—(He here applies 

mca ematnun Svavontix? À peréyovoá | the term dd&a to designate this funda- 

ru Siavoias mept airías kai dpxds €or | mental maxim. This deserves notice, 

jj dxpiBeotépas 7) árXovarépas. because of the antithesis, common 
Compare Metaph. K. vii. p. 1063, | with him elsewhere, between óga 

b. 36; p. 1065, a. 8-26. Analyt. | and émorhun). 

Postal uap- (1b. 9. Ke Metaph. T. iii. p. 1005, b. 13-14 : 
" Metaph. T. iii. p. 1005, b. 7, 17, | yropipwrdrny—dvurdberov. 
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 ealled premisses be granted as true, a third as conclusion 


must for that reason be granted as true also? The 
truth of the conclusion is affirmed conditionally on the 
truth of the premisses; and the rules of Syllogism set 
out those combinations of propositions in which such 
affirmation may be made legitimately. The rules of 
the Syllogism being thus the rules for such conditional 
affirmation, the Principle or Axiom thereof enunciates 
in the most general terms what is implied in all those 
rules, as essential to their validity. And, since the 
syllogistic or deductive process is applicable without 
exception to every varlety of the Scibile, Aristotle con- 
siders the Axioms or Principles thereof to come under 
the investigation of Ontology or First Philosophy. 
Thus it is, that he introduces us to the Maxim of Con- 
tradiction, and its supplement or correlative, the Maxim 
of the Excluded Middle. 

His vindication of these Axioms is very illustrative 
of the philosophy of his day. It cannot be too often 
impressed that he was the first either to formulate the 
precepts, or to ascend to the theory, of deductive reason- 
ing; that he was the first to mark by appropriate terms 
the most important logical distinctions and character- 
istic attributes of propositions ; that before his time, there 
was abundance of acute dialectic, but no attempt to set 
forth any critical scheme whereby the conclusions of 
such dialectic might be tested. Anterior to Sokrates, 
the cast of Grecian philosophy had been altogether 
either theological, or poetical, or physical, or at least 
some fusion of these three varieties into one. Sokrates 
was the first who broke ground for Logic—for testing 
the difference between good and bad ratiocination. He 
did this by enquiry as to the definition of general 


a Analyt. Prior. I. i. p. 24, b. 18-20, et alib. 
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terms? and by dialectical exposure of the ignorance 
generally prevalent among those who familiarly used 
them. Plato in his Sokratic dialogues followed in the 
same negative track; opening up many instructive 
points of view respecting the erroneous tendencies by 
which reasoners were misled, but not attempting any 
positive systematic analysis, nor propounding any 
intelligible scheme of his own for correction or avoidance 
of the like. If Sokrates and Plato, both of them active 
in exposing ratiocinative error and confusion, stopped 
short of any wide logical theory, still less were the 
physical philosophers likely to supply that deficiency. 
Aristotle tells us that several of them controverted 
the Maxim of Contradiction.” — Herakleitus and his fol- 
lowers maintained the negative of it, distinctly and 
emphatically ;° while the disciples of Parmenides, 
though less pronounced in their negative, could not 
have admitted it as universally true. Even Plato must 
be reckoned among those who, probably without having 
clearly stated to himself the Maxim in its universal 
terms, declared doctrines quite incompatible with it: 
the Platonic Parmenides affords a conspicuous example 
of contradictory conclusions deduced by elaborate 
reasoning and declared to be both of them firmly esta- 
blished^ Moreover, in the Sophistes, Plato explains 
the negative proposition as expressing what is different 


* Aristot. Metaph. A. vi. p. 987, 

b. 1: Zexpárovs 9€ mep pev ra 7OiKa 
, ^ ` ^ ef 

mpayparevopévov, mept 0€ THS OAns pú- 
gews ovbev, év pévTot TOÚTOLS TÒ ka- 
Odrou (5jrobvros, kai mept ópio pôv èri- 
arhoavtos m prov THy Ütávotav. 

> Tbid. T. iv. p. 1005, b. 35: elici 

^ e , » > , 
dé rues, ot, kaÜdmep etmopev, avrot 

> , , \ > A > 

re evdexecOai act rò aùrò eivai 

` M 5 ^S 6 , e 
ka pù civan, Kal $mroAapBávew obras. 

^ ^ ^ , , ^ 
xpàvrat S€ TO Aóyo ToT Too 


| M ^ 
| Kai TOv Trepi piceas, 


* Ibid. iii. p. 1005, b. 25; v. p. 
1010, a. 18; vi. p. 1011, a. 24. 

* Plato, Republic. v. p. 479, A. ; vii. 
p. 538, E. Compare also the conclu- 
sion of the Platonic Parmenides, and 
the elaborate dialectic or antinomies 
by which the contradictions involved 
1n it are proved. 

* Plato, Sophistes, p. 257, B. 
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from that which is denied, but nothing beyond; an 
explanation which, if admitted, would set aside the 
Maxim of Contradiction as invalid. 

While Aristotle mentions these various dissentients, 
and especially Herakleitus, he seems to imagine that 
they were not really in earnest* in their dissent. Yet 
he nevertheless goes at length into the case against 
them, as well as against others, who agreed with him 
in affirming the Maxim, but who undertook also to 
demonstrate it. Any such demonstration Aristotle de- 
clares to be impossible. The Maxim is assumed in all 
demonstrations; unless you grant it, no demonstration 
is valid ; but it cannot be itself demonstrated. He had 
already laid down in the Analytica that the premisses 
for demonstration could not be carried back indefinitely, 
and that the attempt so to carry them back was unphi- 
losophical.” There must be some primary, undemon- 
strable truths; and the Maxim of Contradiction he ranks 
among the first. Still, though in attempting any 
formal demonstration of the Maxim you cannot avoid 
assuming the Maxim itself and thus falling into Petitio 
Principii, Aristotle contends that you can demonstrate 
it in the way of refutation,’ relatively to a given oppo- 
nent, provided such opponent will not content himself 
with simply denying it, but will besides advance some 
affirmative thesis of his own, as a truth in which he 


* Aristot. Metaph. T. iii. p. 1005, 
Decor Ko v p 1062. 2.932: Here 
Aristotle intimates that Herakleitus 
may have asserted what he did not 
believe; though we find him in an- 
other place citing Herakleitus as an 
example of those who adhered as ob- 
stinately to their opinions as other 
persons adhered to demonstrated truth 
(Ethic. Nik. VII. v. p. 1146, b. 30.). 

» Aristot. Metaph. T. iv. p. 1006, 


8. 5 : a&votvor Or) kai roUro dmoOeukvovat 
twes Ov ámaiDevaíav: €or. yap dma- 
Sevcia Trò py yryvookew Tivov det 
Gyre amóðeréw kal (vov ov Set. 
* Ibid. a. 11: gore & amodei~a 
Ca ^ M ^ e , , 
€Aeykrikds Kal mept rovrov Ori adv- 
A , L4 € , ^ 
varov, ay uóvov rt heyy ó audioBntov. 
—K. v. p. 1062, a. 2: xai mepi rGv 
TowvT@Y ümAÓs pév ovK eoTLY amó- 
Üei£us, mpòs róvOe ð Corw.—p. 1062, 


a. 90. 
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believes; or provided he will even grant the fixed 
meaning of words, defining them in a manner signi- 
ficant alike to himself and, to others,—each word to 
have either one fixed meaning, or a limited number of 
different meanings, clear and well defined. It is im- 
possible for two persons to converse, unless each under- 
stands the other. A word which conveys to the mind 
not one meaning, but a multitude of une E 
meanings, is for all useful purposes unmeaning.” If, 
therefore, the opponent once binds himself to an affirma- 
tive definition of any word, this definition may be truly 
predicated of the definitum as subject; while he must 
be considered as interdicting himself from predicating 
of the same subject the negative of that definition. But 
when you ask for the definition, your opponent must 
answer the question directly and boná fide. He must not 
enlarge his definition so as to include both the affirma- 
tive and negative of the same proposition; nor must 
he tack on to the real essence (declared in the definition) 
a multitude of unessential attributes. If he answers in 
this confused and perplexing manner, he must be treated 
as not answering at all, and as rendering philosophical 
discussion impossible, Such a mode of speaking goes 
to disallow any ultimate essence or determinate subject, 
and shuts out all predication; for there cannot be 
an infinite regress of predicates upon predicates, and 
accidents upon accidents, without arriving at an ulti- 
mate substratum — Subject or Essence? If, wherever 


* Aristot. Metaph. T. iv. p. 1006, 7pós abróv: ovbev yap evdexeTau voeiv 
a. 18-84. Oua$épe © oùhèv ot8 ei LÌ vootyra év.—K. v. p. 1062, a. 20. 
meto Tes hain onpaivew, povov Se * Tbid. T. iv. p. 1006, b. gud 1007, 
opurpeva.—K. v. p. 1062, a. 12. a. 20. oupBaiver TÓ Aex6ev, à ay dro- 

b Ibid. Ty -up201006-9b. 7.2 có Kpivnrat TO épat@pevoy. àv dé Tpos- 
yàp pù ev Te onpaive oùhèv onpaivew | 765 eperávros ámAés kal Tas dro- 
éoTiv, py ongpawóvrov è rôv òvo- | paces, ovK Grroxpiverau TO €époróp.evov. 
párov dvypntrar TÒ SiaréyecOar mpós | —éày dé robro mow, ov OtaAéyerat. 
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you can truly affirm a predicate of any subject, you 
can also truly deny the same predicate of the same 
subject, it is manifest that all subjects are one: there 
is nothing to discriminate man, horse, ship, wall, &c. 
from each other; every one speaks truth, and every 
one at the same time speaks falsehood; a man believes 
and disbelieves the same thing at the same time; or he 
neither believes nor disbelieves, and then his mind is 
blank, like a vegetable.* 

The man who professes this doctrine, however (con- 
tinues Aristotle"), shows plainly by his conduct that his 
mind is not thus blank; that, in respect of the contra- 
dictory alternative, he does not believe either both sides 
or neither side, but believes one and disbelieves the 
other. When he feels hungry, and seeks what he 
knows to be palatable and wholesome, he avoids what 
he knows to be nasty and poisonous. He knows 
what is to be found in the market-place, and goes 
there to get it; he keeps clear of falling into a well 
or walking into the sea; he does not mistake a horse 
fora man. He may often find himself mistaken ; but 
he shows by his conduct that he believes certain subjects 
to possess certain definite attributes, and not to possess 
others. Though we do not reach infallible truth, we 
obtain an approach to it, sometimes nearer, sometimes 
more remote ; and we thus escape the extreme doctrine 
which forbids all definite affirmation. 
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It is in this manner that Aristotle, vindicating the 
Maxims of Contradiction and of Excluded Middle as 


the highest principia of syllogistic reasoning, disposes’ 


of the two contemporaneous dogmas that were most 
directly incompatible with these Maxims :— (1) The 
dogma of Herakleitus, who denied all duration or per- 
manence of subject, recognizing nothing but perpetual 
process, flux, or change, each successive moment of 
which involved destruction and generation implicated 
with each other: Js and is mot are both alike and 
conjointly true, while neither is true separately, to the 
exclusion of the other ;* (2) The dogma of Anaxagoras, 
who did not deny fixity or permanence of subject, but 
held that everything was mixed up with everything; 
that every subject had an infinite assemblage of con- 
trary predicates, so that neither of them could be 
separately affirmed or separately denied: The truth lies 
in a third alternative or middle, between affirmation 
and denial.” 

Having thus refuted these dogmas to his own satis- 


pov Kat adnOwarepoy, kal tod Aóyov | odGev v dmokekpiuévov, Sprov ós où- 
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faction, Aristotle proceeds to impugn a third doctrine 
which he declares to be analogous to these two and to 
be equally in conflict with the two syllogistic principia 
which he is undertaking to vindicate. This third doc- 
trine is the * Homo Mensura" of Protagoras: Man is the 
measure of all things—the measure of things existent 
as well as of things non-existent: To each individual 
that is true or false which he believes to be such, and 
for as long as he believes it. Aristotle contends that 
this doctrine is homogeneous with those of Herakleitus 
and Anaxagoras, and must stand or fall along with 
them; all three being alike adverse to the Maxim of 
Contradiction.' Herein he follows partially the example 
of Plato, who (in his Theztétus”), though not formally 
enunciating the Maxim of Contradiction, had declared 
the tenets of Protagoras to be coincident with or ana- 
logous to those of Herakleitus, and had impugned both 
one and the other by the same line of arguments. 
Protagoras agreed with Herakleitus (so Plato and Ari- 
stotle tell us) in declaring both affirmative and negative 
(in the contradictory alternative) to be at once and alike 
irue; for he maintained that what any person believed 
was true, and that what any person disbelieved was false. 
Accordingly, since opinions altogether opposite and con- 
tradictory are held by different persons or by the same 
person at different times, both the affirmative and the 
negative of every Antiphasis must be held as true alike ;° 
in other words, all affirmations and all negations were 
at once true and false. Such co-existence or implication 
of contradictions is the main doctrine of Herakleitus. 


a Aristot. Met. T. v. p. 1009, a. 6: | name, Metaphys. T. v. p. 1010, b. 12. 
for. © amd rìs adrns Sd&ns kal ó ° [bid. p. 1009, a. 8-20. dvaykn 
Hperayópou ddyos, kal dydyky dpoiws | mávra dpa addnOq kai Nrevür eivai.— 
dudo avrovs ù civar À ph ewa. p. 1011, a. 30. 

» Aristotle refers here to Plato by 
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I have already in another work, while analysing the 
Platonic dialogues Theztétus and Kratylus, criticized 
at some length the doctrine here laid down by Plato 
and Aristotle. I have endeavoured to show that the 
capital tenet of Protagoras is essentially distinct from 
the other tenets with which these two philosophers 
would identify it: distinct both from the dogma of 
Herakleitus, That everything is in unceasing flux 
and process, each particular moment thereof being an 
implication of contradictions both alike true; and 
distinct also from the other dogma held by others, 
That all cognition is sensible perception. The Prota- 
gorean tenet “ Homo Mensura" is something essentially 
distinct from either of these two; though possibly 
Protagoras himself may have held the second of the 
two, besides his own. His tenet is nothing more 
than a clear and general declaration of the principle of 


a «Plato. and the Other Com- 


Protagoras acknowledges many dis- 
panions of Sokrates,’ Vol. II. c. xxvi. 


tinct believing or knowing Subjects ; 


pp. 925-363: “The Protagorean doc- 
trine—Man is the measure of all | 
things—is simply the presentation 
in complete view of a common fact ; 
uncovering an aspect of it which the 
received phraseology hides. Truth and 
Falsehood have reference to some be- 
lieving Subject ; and the words have 
no meaning except in that relation. 
Protagoras brings to view the sub- 
jective side of the same complex fact, 
of which Truth and Falsehood denote 
the objective side. He refuses to 
admit the object absolute—the pre- 
tended thing in itself—Truth without 
a believer. His doctrine maintains 
the indefeasible and necessary involu- 
tion of the percipient mind in every 
perception; of the concipient mind in 
every conception; of the cognizant 
mind in every cognition. Farther | 


and affirms that every Object known 
must be relative to (or in his lan- 
guage measured by) the knowing 
Subject: that every cognitum must 
have its cognoscens, and every cog- 
noscibile its cognitionis capas ; that 
the words have no meaning unless 
this be supposed; that these two 
names designate two opposite poles 
or aspects of the indivisible fact of 
cognition—actual or potential—not 
two factors, which are in themselves 
separate or separable, and which 
come together to make a compound 
product. A man cannot in any case 
get clear of or discard his own mind 
as Subject. Self is necessarily omni- 
present, concerned in every moment 
of consciousness, &c." Compare also 
c. xxiv. p. 261. 
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universal Relativity. True belief and affirmation have 
no meaning except in relation to some believer, real 
or supposed ; true disbelief and negation have no mean- 
ing except in relation to some disbeliever, real or sup- 
posed. When a man affirms any proposition as true, 
he affirms only what he (perhaps with some other 
persons also) believes to be true, while others may 
perhaps disbelieve it as falsehood. Object and Subject 
are inseparably implicated: we may separate them by 
abstraction, and reason about each apart from the other ; 
but, as reality, they exist only locked up one with the 
other. 

That such is and always has been the state of 
the fact, in regard to truth and falsehood, belief and 
disbelief, is matter of notoriety: Protagoras not only 
accepts it as a fact, but formulates it as a theory. 
Instead of declaring that what he (or the oracle which 
he consults and follows) believes to be true, is absolute 
truth, while that which others believe, is truth rela- 
tively to them,—he lowers his own pretensions to a 
level with theirs. He professes to be a measure of 
truth only for himself, and for such as may be satisfied 
with the reasons that satisfy him. Aristotle complains 
that this theory discourages the search for truth as 
hopeless, not less than the chase after flying birds. 
But, however serious such discouragement may be, we 
do not escape the real difficulty of the search by setting 
up an abstract idol and calling it Absolute Truth, 
without either relativity or referee; while, if we enter, 
as sincere and bond fide enquirers, on the search for 
reasoned truth or philosophy, we shall find ourselves 
not departing from the Protagorean canon, but involun- 
tarily conforming to it. Aristotle, after having de- 


* Aristot. Metaph. T. v. p. 1009, b. 38. 
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clared that the Maxim of Contradiction was true beyond 
the possibility of deception, but yet that there were 
several eminent philosophers who disallowed it, is forced 
to produce the best reasons in his power to remove 
their doubts and bring them round to his opinion. His 
reasons must be such as to satisfy not his own mind 
only, but the minds of opponents and indifferent au- 
ditors as referees. This is an appeal to other men, 
as judges each for himself and in his own case: it is 

a tacit recognition of the autonomy of each individual 
enquirer as a measure of truth to himself. In other 
words, it is a recognition of the Protagorean canon. 

We know little about the opinions of Protagoras; 
but there was nothing in this canon necessarily at 
variance either with the Maxim of Contradiction or 
with that of Excluded Middle. Both Aristotle and 
Plato would have us believe that Protagoras was bound 
by his canon to declare every opinion to be alike false 
and true, because every opinion was believed by some 
and disbelieved by others.” But herein they misstate 
histheory. He did not declare any thing to be absolutely 
true, or to be absolutely false. Truth and Falsehood 
were considered by him as always relative to some 
referee, and he recognized no universal or infallible 
referee. In his theory the necessity of some referee 
was distinctly enunciated, instead of being put out of 
sight under an ellipsis, as in the received theories and 
practice. And this is exactly what Plato and Aristotle 
omit, when they refute him. He proclaimed that each 
man was a measure for himself alone, and that every 


* Aristot. Metaph. T. iii. p. 1005, b. | €i kara mavrós ri i) Karapijioae i) j| dmro- 
11: BeBaorarn 9 apx) macàv, S pioa evdéxerat, kaÜázep áváykm rois 
ny 9uareva Ova, advvarov. Tov Iporayópov Myovat AMyov. Com- 


^ Plato, Thestét. pp. 171- 179. pare v. p. 1009, a. 63 viii. p. 1012, b. 
Aristot. Met. T. iv. p. 1007, b. 21: | 15. s 
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opinion was true to the believer, false to the disbeliever ; 
while they criticize him as if he had said—Every opinion 
is alike true and false; thus leaving out the very 
qualification which forms the characteristic feature of 
his theory. They commit that fallacy which Plato 
shows up in the Euthydémus, and which Aristotle* 
numbers in his list of Fallacie Extra Dictionem, im- 
puting it as a vice to the Sophists: they slide à dicto 
secundum quid ad dictum simpliciter. And it is remark- 
able that Aristotle, in one portion of his argument 
against “ Homo Mensura," expressly admonishes the Pro- 
tagoreans that they must take care to adhere constantly 
to this qualified mode of enunciation ;” that they must 
not talk of apparent truth generally, but of truth as it 
appears £o themselves or to some other persons, now or at 
a different time. Protagoras hardly needed such an 
admonition to keep to what is the key-note and cha- 
racteristic peculiarity of his own theory; since it is 
only by suppressing this peculiarity that his opponents 
make the theory seem absurd. He would by no 
means have disclaimed that consequence of his theory, 
which Aristotle urges against it as an irrefragable 
objection; viz., that it makes every thing relative, 
and recognizes nothing as absolute. This is perfectly 
true, and constitutes its merit in the eyes of its 
supporters. 

Another argument of Aristotle’ against the Pro- 
tagorean “ Homo Mensura”—That it implies in every 


^ Aristot. Soph. El p. 167, a. 3; 
Rhetoric. II. xxiv. p. 1402, a. 2-15. 
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affirming Subject an equal authority and equal title to 
credence, as compared with every other affirming Subject 
—I have already endeavoured to combat in my review 
of the Platonic Theetétus, where the same argument 
appears fully developed. The antithesis between Plato 
and Aristotle on one side, and Protagoras on the other, 
is indeed simply that between Absolute and Relative. 
The Protagorean doctrine is quite distinct from the 
other doctrines with which they jumble it together— 
from those of Herakleitus and Anaxagoras, and from 
the theory that Knowledge is sensible perception. The 
real opponents of the Maxim of Contradiction were 
Herakleitus, Anaxagoras, Parmenides, and Plato him- 
self as represented in some of his dialogues, especially 
the Parmenides, Timzus, Republic, Sophistes. Each 
of these philosophers adopted a First Philosophy 
different from the others; but each also adopted one 
completely different from that of Aristotle, and not 
reconcileable with his logical canons. None of them 
admitted determinate and definable attributes belonging 
to determinate particular subjects, each with a certain 
measure of durability. 

Now the common speech of mankind throughout the 
Hellenie world was founded on the assumption of such 
fixed subjects and predicates. "Those who wanted infor- 
mation for practical guidance or security, asked for it 
in this form; those who desired to be understood by 
others, and to determine the actions of others, adopted 
the like mode of speech. Information was given 
through significant propositions, which the questioner 
sought to obtain, and which the answer, if cognizant, 
enunciated : e.g., Thezetétus is sitting down *—to repeat 
the minimum or skeleton of a proposition as given by 


* Plato, Sophistes, pp. 262-263. 
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Plato, requiring both subject and predicate in proper 
combination, to convey the meaning. Now the logical 
analysis, and the syllogistic precepts of Aristotle,— 
as well as his rhetorical and dialectical suggestions for 
persuading, for refuting, or for avoiding refutation— 
are all based upon the practice of common speech. In 
conversing (he says) it is impossible to produce and 
exhibit the actual objects signified; the speaker must 
be content with enunciating, instead thereof, the name 
significant of each.* The first beginning of rhetorical 
diction is, to speak good Greek:” the rhetor and the 
dialectician must dwell upon words, propositions, and 
opinions, not peculiar to such as have received special 
teaching, but common to the many and employed in 
familiar conversation; the auditors, to whom they 
address themselves, are assumed to be commonplace 
men, of fair average intelligence, but nothing beyond. 
Thus much of acquirement is imbibed by almost every 
one as he grows up, from the ordinary intercourse of 
society. "The men of special instruction begin with it, 
as others do; but they also superadd other cognitions 
or accomplishments derived from peculiar teachers. 
Universally—both in the interior of the family, amidst 


* Aristot. Soph. El. p. 165, a. 5: 
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the unscientifie multitude, and by the cultivated few— 
habitual speech was carried on through terms assuming 
fixed subjects and predicates. It was this recognized 
process, in its two varieties of Analytic and Dialectic, 
which Aristotle embraced in his logical theory, and to 
which he also adapted his First Philosophy. 

But the First Philosophy that preceded his, had 
not been so adapted. The Greek philosophers, who 
flourished before dialectical discussion had become 
active, during the interval between Thales and So- 
krates, considered Philosophy as one whole — rerum 
divinarum et humanarum  scientia—destined to render 
Nature or the Kosmos more or less intelligible. They 
took up in the gross all those vast problems, which 
the religious or mythological poets had embodied in 
divine genealogies and had ascribed to superhuman 
personal agencies. 

Thales and his immediate successors (like their pre- 
decessors the poets) accommodated their hypotheses to 
intellectual impulses and aspirations of their own ; 
with little anxiety about giving satisfaction to others, 
still less about avoiding inconsistencies or meeting 
objections. Each of them fastened upon some one 
grand and imposing generalization (set forth often in 
verse) which he stretched as far as it would go by 
various comparisons and illustrations, but without any 
attention or deference to adverse facts or reasonings. 
Provided that his general point of view was impressive 
to the imagination,” as the old religious scheme of per- 


* Aristot. Met. B. iv. p. 1000, a. | wérovOev.—Metaph. N. iv. p. 1091, 
9: of pev ody epi 'HoíoOov ka | b. 1-15. 
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sonal agencies was to the vulgar, he did not concern 
himself about the conditions of proof or disproof. The 
data of experience were altogether falsified (as by 
the Pythagoreans)* in order to accommodate them to 
the theory; or were set aside as deceptive and inex- 
plicable from the theory (as by both Parmenides and 
Herakleitus).^ j 

But these vague hypotheses became subjected to a 
new scrutiny, when the dialectical age of Zeno and 
Sokrates supervened. Opponents of Parmenides im- 
pugned his theory of Ens Unum Continuum Immobile, 
as leading to absurdities ; while his disciple Zeno replied, 
not by any attempt to disprove such allegations but, by 
showing that the counter-theory of Entia Plura Dis- 
continua Moventia, or Mutabilia, involved consequences 
yet more absurd? In the acute dialectical warfare, to 
which the old theories thus stood exposed, the means 
of attack much surpassed those of defence; moreover, 
the partisans of Herakleitus despised all coherent argu- 
mentation, confining themselves to obscure oracular 
aphorisms and multiplied metaphors? In point of fact, 
no suitable language could be found, consistently with 
common speech or common experience, for expanding 
in detail either the Herakleitean* or the Parmenidean 


05 Öè rà Aeyóueva Kat gaivet rjv 
Wuxny, eiva( ve VmoXauBávovci kal 
xopiorà eivat. 

^ Metaph. N. iii. p. 1090, a. 84: 
€oikaoe mept GAXov oüpávov Aéyew kal 
ceopárev àXN od rv aicOnrov.— 
Metaph. A. v. p. 986, a. 5; and De 
Coelo, II. xiii. p. 298, a. 25. 


* Plato, Parmenid. p. 128, D. 

* Plato, Theætêt. p. 179, E: epi 
rovrov TOv 'HpakAewelov, — TÒ èri- 
peivac emt Aóyo kal éporüuari kai 
Hovxiws v pépet amoxpivacba Ka 


épéa at fyrrov aùroîs évi Ñ TÒ pnder-— 
grep èk þapérpas pnuariokia aivvy- 
parddn dvacnavres dmorofebovat, küv 
rovrov (nts Aóyov Maffei, ví epnkev, 
érépo TETANÉEL kawós perevopaapévo, 
mepaveis 0€ oddémore ovdey mpós oddeva 
aùrôv. 

e bid: p. emas ONN TW 
Anv povny Oeréov rois tov Aóyov 
ToUroy Aéyovcuw, s viv ye mpós THY 
abrày tmdbecw oùk €xovot ppara, ei 
pi dpa rò oUX Eras: padvora Ò’ obros 
dy abrois dpporros, dmeipov Xeyópevov. 

Plato applies this remark to the 
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theory; the former suppressing all duration and recog- 
nizing nothing but events—a perpetual stream of 
Fientia or interchange of Ens with Non- Ens ; the latter 
discarding Non-Ens as unmeaning, and recognizing no 
real events or successions, but only Hns Unum per- 
petually lasting and unchangeable. The other physical 
hypotheses, broached by Pythagoras, Empedokles, 
Anaxagoras, and Demokritus, each altogether dis- 
cordant with the others, were alike imposing in their 
general enunciation and promise, alike insufficient 
when applied to common experience and detail. 

But the great development of Dialectic during the 
Sokratic age, together with the new applications made 
of it by Sokrates and the unrivalled acuteness with 
which he wielded it, altered materially the position of 
these physical theories. Sokrates was not ignorant 
of them ;* but he discouraged such studies, and turned 
attention to other topics. He passed his whole life in 
public and in indiscriminate conversation with every 
one. He deprecated astronomy and physics as unbe- 
coming attempts to pry into the secrets of the gods; 
who administered the general affairs of the Kosmos 
according to their own pleasure, and granted only, 
through the medium of prophecy or oracles, such special 
revelations as they thought fit. In his own discussions 
Sokrates dwelt only on matters of familiar conver- 
sation and experience— social, ethical, political, &c., 
such as were in every one's mouth, among the daily 
groups of the market-place. "These he declared to be 
the truly human topies"—the proper study of man- 


theory of Protagoras; but the remark | abràv skóre TOTEpa more vopicav- 
belongs properly to that of Herakleitus. | res ixavas 76n tavOpamea €idévat 
a ni . 
Xenophon, Mem. AV. vii. 5: | €pyovrae émi rò mepi TOY ToLOvT@Y 
Kairo oU0€ rovrov ye dvhkoos Ñv. ppovrife, À Tà pev avOpareva 
id. I. i. 12-16: kai wpa 3 É è j Ü 
Ib 12-16: kai mpatov pev | mapévres, ra dé Saycvia okorodvTes, 
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kind—upon which it was disgraceful to be ignorant, 
or to form untrue and inconsistent judgments. He 
found, moreover, that upon these topics no one supposed 
himself to be ignorant, or to require teaching. Every 
one gave confident opinions, derived from intercourse 
with society, embodied in the familiar words of the 
language, and imbibed almost unconsciously along with 
the meaning of these words. Now Sokrates not only 
disclaimed all purpose of teaching, but made ostentatious 
profession of his own ignorance. His practice was to 
ask information from others who professed to know; 
and with this view, to question them about the import 
of vulgar words with the social convictions contained 
in them. To the answers given he applied an acute 
cross-examination, which seldom failed to detect so 
much inconsistency and contradiction as to cover the 
respondent with shame, and to make him sensible that 
he was profoundly ignorant of matters which he had 
believed himself to know well. Sokrates declared, in 
his last speech before condemnation by the Athenian 
Dikasts, that such false persuasion of knowledge, com- 
bined with real ignorance, was universal among man- 
kind; and that the exposure thereof, as the great 
misguiding force of human life, had been enjoined upon 
him as his mission by the Delphian God." 


ýyoðvrat rà mporhkovra mpárrew.— 
aùròs è mepl rà» dvÜpoemeiev dei 
O,eAéyero, akomQv Ti evoeBEs, ri doe- 

^ , vq , 5 , , , 

Bés, ri kaAóv, ri aio Xpóv, ri Oikatov, 

Aa H + , , , 
ti dOikov, Ti co pocvvr, Ti pavia, ri 

, , es AY > , 
TALS, TL TOALTLKOS, TL apx) avOparar, 
ri ápxwós dvÜpómov, &c. 

Compare IV. vii. 2-9. 

* Xenoph. Memor. I. ii. 26-46; 
DET v2 15 Voie L TTE a E 
gkorôv avy TOTS gVVOUgi Ti €kagTov 
eir trav övrav ovdémor eAnye.—lV. 


iv. 9: dpket yàp ôte rà» aov 
karayeAüs, époràv prey kal éAéyxyav 
mávras, aùròs © ovdevi ÓéAov vméxew 
Aóyov oùðè yvopnv aropaiver bat rept 
ovdevds.—Plato, Republic I. pp. 336- 
337; Theætêt. p. 150 C. 

^ Plato, Apol. Sokrat. pp. 22, 28, 
38: epot 86 rovro, as eyo dm, 
mpooteraktat Vmó Tov Oeov mpárrew 
kal ek pavretQy kal èé évvmvíov kai 
mavti rpómq, dmép tis more kai ANAN 
Ocia potpa ávÜpéme kal órtoüv mpocé- 
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The peculiarities which Aristotle ascribes to Sokrates, 
are—that he talked upon ethical topics instead of phy- 
sical, that he fastened especially on the definitions of 
general terms, and that his discussions were inductive, 
bringing forward many analogous illustrative or pro- 
bative particulars to justify a true general proposition, 
and one or a few to set aside a false one.^ This Sokratic 
practice is copiously illustrated both by Plato in many 
of his dialogues, and by Xenophon throughout all the 
Memorabilia" In Plato, however, Sokrates is often 
introduced as spokesman of doctrines not his own; 
while in Xenophon we have before us the real 
man as he talked in the market-place, and apparently 
little besides. Xenophon very emphatically exhibits to 
us a point which in Plato's Dialogues of Search is less 
conspicuously marked, though still apparent; viz., the 
power possessed by Sokrates of accommodating himself 
to the ordinary mind in all its varieties—his habit of 
dwelling on the homely and familiar topics of the 
citizen’s daily life—his constant appeal to small and 
even vulgar details, as the way of testing large and im- 
posing generalities Sokrates possessed to a surprising 


trae mpárrew.—Plato, Sophist. pp. 
230-231; Menon, pp. 80, A., 84, B. 

Compare the analysis of the Platonic 
Apology in my work, * Plato and the 
Other Companions of Sokrates, Vol. I. 
C. Vil. 

* Aristot. Metaph. M. iv. p. 1078, 
b. 28 : 000 yáp éarw & ris dy ámobotm 
Saxpdret Sixaiws, Tovs T ÉmakrikoUs 
Aóyovs Kal rò dpiCerOar KaOddov: rað- 
ra yap otw dupe mept apxny morh- 
pns.—ib. A. vi. p. 987, b. 1: Zexpá- 
rovs S€ mept pev rà 7Óà mpayparevo- 
pévov, mept 0€ rìs Ans púocos over, 
èv pevtot ToUToLs TO KaOddov (nTodvTos 
kal Tepl ópuauv émurisavros mparov 
ijv Ótávotav. 


^ No portion of the Memorabilia 
ilustrates this point better than the 
dialogue with Euthydémus, IV. vi. 

* Xenophon, Memor. IV. vi. 15: 
ómore 80€ aùrós te TH Aóyo Ow£ío,, 
dud rYv pdduora Opodoyoupevav émo- 
pevero, vouí(ev ravrny thy dopddevav 
eivat Aóyov: Toryapoðv moÀ) pddiora 
dy éyà oida, óre N€yor, Tods åkoúovras 
ópoAoyoürras rapeixev en O6 xal 
“Opnpov TO “Odvocei avabeiva rd 
dcoQaÀ; püyropa civa, és ikavòv adrov 
dvra dia ràv Ookobvrev rois dvÜpórrous 
dyew Tovs Aóyovs. 

Compare ib. I. ii. 38; IV. iv: 6; 
also Plato, Theatétus, p. 147, A, B; 
Republic I. p. 338, C. 
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degree the art of selecting arguments really persuasive 
to ordinary non-theorizing men; so as often to carry 
their assent along with him, and still oftener to shake 
their previous beliefs, if unwarranted, or even if adopted 
by mere passive receptivity without preliminary re- 
flection and comparison. 

Without departing from Aristotle's description, there- 
fore, we may conceive the change operated by Sokrates 
in philosophical discussion under a new point of view. 
In exchanging Physics for Ethics, it vulgarized both 
the topics and the talk of philosophy. Physical philo- 
sophy as it stood in the age of Sokrates (before Ari- 
stotle had broached his peculiar definition of Nature) 
was merely an obscure, semi-poetical, hypothetical Phi- 
losophia Prima, or rather Philosophia Prima and Philo- 
sophia Secunda blended in one. This is true of all its 
varieties,— of the Ionic philosophers as well as of 
Pythagoras, Parmenides, Herakleitus, Anaxagoras, 
Empedokles, and even Demokritus. Such philosophy, 
dimly enunciated and only half intelligible,” not merely 
did not tend to explain or clear up phenomenal expe- 
riences, but often added new difficulties of its own. 
It presented itself sometimes even as discrediting, 
overriding, and contradicting experience; but never 
as opening any deductive road from the Universal 
down to its particulars? Such theories, though in cir- 


^ Aristot. Metaph. T. iii. p. 1005, 
a. 91. 

^ Ibid. A. x. p. 993, a. 15: yei- 
Auopévy yap €owev 1) mpórg duXoco- 
día mepl mávrov, dre véa te kar 
dpxàs ora kai TÒ mpárov. 

© Thid. a. i. p. 998, b. 6: 1d drop 
re éxew Kal pépos pù SvvacGat dydoi 
rò xaAemóv abris (THs mept THs àÀg- 
Ocias Oewpias). 

Alexander ap. 


Schol. p. 104, 


Bonitz: eis čvvoray pév tov ddov kal 
/ > ^ ^ ^ 
émígragww  mwdvras €AÜeiv, pndev Oe 

7 S z 
pépos adris é&akpuBócaa Oar SurnOjvar, 
Snot Tò xaAemóv avrijs. 

Aristotle indicates how much the 
Philosophia, Prima of his earlier pre- 
decessors was uncongenial to and at 
variance with phenomenal experience 
— Metaphys. A. v. p. 986, b. 31. 

To shape their theories in such a 
Way—rà þawópeva ei pédet Tis dmo- 
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culation among a few disciples and opponents, were 
foreign and unsuitable to the talk of ordinary men. 
To pass from these cloudy mysteries to social topics and 
terms which were in every one's mouth, was the im- 
portant revolution in philosophy introduced in the age 
of Sokrates, and mainly by him. 

The drift of the Sokratic procedure was to bring 
men into the habit of defining those universal terms 
which they had hitherto used undefined, the defi- 
nitions being verified by induction of particulars as the 
ultimate authority. It was a procedure built upon 
common speech, but improving on common speech; 
the talk of every man being in propositions, each in- 
cluding a subject and predicate, but neither subject 
nor predicate being ever defined. It was the mission 
of Sokrates to make men painfully sensible of that 
deficiency, as well as to enforce upon them the in- 
ductive evidence by which alone it could be rectified. 
Now the Analytic and Dialectic of Aristotle grew 
directly out of this Sokratic procedure, and out of the 
Platonic dialogues in so far as they enforced and illus- 
trated it. When Sokrates had supplied the negative 
stimulus and indication of what was amiss, together 
with the appeal to Induction as final authority, Ari- 
stotle furnished, or did much to furnish, the positive 
analysis and complementary precepts, necessary to clear 
up, justify, and assure the march of reasoned truth? 


8ócew (Metaphys. A. viii. p. 1078, b. 
36), was an obligation which philo- 
sophers hardly felt incumbent on 
them prior to the Aristotelian age. 
Compare Simplikius (ad Aristot. 
Physic. I.), p. 328, a. 1-26, Schol. 
Br.; Schol. (ad Aristot. De Coelo 
III. i.) p. 509, a. 26-p. 510, a. 13. 

* Though the theorizing and the 


analysis of Aristotle presuppose and 
recognize the Sokratic procedure, 
yet, if we read the Xenophontic Me- 
morabilia, IV. vii., and compare there- 
with the first two chapters of Ari- 
stotles Metaphysica, in which. he 
describes and extols Philosophia 
Prima, we shall see how radically 
antipathetic were the two points of 
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What Aristotle calls the syllogistie principia, or the 
principles of syllogistie demonstration, are nothing else 
than the steps towards reasoned truth, and the pre- 
cautions against those fallacious appearances that simu- 
late it. The steps are stated in their most general 
terms, as involving both Deduction and Induction; 
though in Aristotle we find the deductive portion copi- 
ously unfolded and classified, while Induction, though 
recognized as the only verifying foundation of the 
whole, is left without expansion or illustration. 

If we go through the Sokratic conversations as re- 
ported in the Memorabilia of Xenophon, we shall find 
illustration of what has been just stated: we shall see 
Sokrates recognizing and following the common speech 
of men, in propositions combining subject and predi- 
cate; but trying to fix the meaning of both these terms, 
and to test the consistency of the universal predications 
by appeal to particulars. The syllogizing and the in- 
ductive processes are exhibited both of them in actual 
work on particular points of discussion. Now on these 
processes Aristotle brings his analysis to bear, eliciting 
and enunciating in general terms their principia and 
their conditions. We have seen that he expressly de- 
clares the analysis of these principia to belong to First 
Philosophy^ And thus it is that First Philosophy as 
conceived by Aristotle, acknowledges among its fun- 
damenta the habits of common Hellenic speech ; subject 


view : Sokrates confining himself to 
practical results—péxp« rod pe- 
pov; Aristotle extolling Philosophia 
Prima, because it soars above prac- 
tical results, and serves as its own 
reward, elevating the philosopher to a 
partial communion with the contem- 
plative self-sufficiency of the Gods. 


Indeed the remark of Aristotle, p. | 
983, a. 1-6, denying altogether the | 


VOL. II. 


| jealousy ascribed to the Gods, &c., 


is almost a reply to the opinion ex- 
pressed by Sokrates, that a man by 
such overweening researches brought 
upon himself the displeasure of the 
Gods, as prying into their secrets (Xen. 
Mem. IV. vii. 6; I. i. 12). 

^ Aristot. Metaph. T. iii. p. 1005, 
a. 19-b. 11. 
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only to correction and control by the Sokratie cross- 
examining and testing discipline. He stands distin- 
guished among the philosophers for the respectful 
attention with which he collects and builds upon the 
‘beliefs actually prevalent among mankind. Herein as 
well as in other respects his First Philosophy not only 
differed from that of all the pre-Sokratic philosophers 
(such as Herakleitus, Parmenides, Anaxagoras, &c.) by 
explaining the principia of Analytic and Dialectic as 
well as those of Physics and Physiology, but it also 
differed from that of the post-Sokratic and semi-Sokratie 
Plato, by keeping up a closer communion both with So- 
krates and with common speech. "Though Plato in his 
Dialogues of Search appears to apply the inductive disci- 
pline of Sokrates, and to handle the Universal as referable 
to and dependent upon its particulars; yet the Platonie 
Philosophia Prima proceeds upon a view totally dif- 
ferent. Itis a fusion of Parmenides with Herakleitus ;° 
divorcing the Universal altogether from its particulars ; 
treating the Universal as an independent reality and as 
the only permanent reality ; neglecting the particulars 
as so many unreal, evanescent, ever-changing copies or 
shadows thereof. Aristotle expressly intimates his dis- 
sent from the divorce or separation thus introduced by 


* See Aristot. De Divinat. per Som- 
num, i. p. 462, b. 15; De Coelo, I. iii. | 
p. 270, b. 3, 20; Metaphys. A. ii. p. 
982, a. 4-14. Alexander ap. Scholia, 
p. 525, b. 86, Br.: êv macw €Oos del 
vais kowais Kal dvotkais Tov dvÜpó- 
mov mpornyerw dpxais eis rà Ôe- 
vopeva mpós abro xprja8at. 

^ Aristot. Metaph. A. vi. p. 987, a. 
205: M. iv. p. 91078; b. 12; That 
Platos Philosophia Prima involved a 
partial coincidence with that of Hera- 
kleitus is here distinctly announced | 


by Aristotle: that it also included an 
intimate conjunction or fusion of Par- 
menides with Herakleitus is made 
out in the ingenious Dissertation of 
Herbart, De Platonici Systematis Fun- 
damento, Gottingen (1805), which 
winds up with the following epigram- 
matic sentence as result (p. 50):— 
“Divide Heracliti yéveow o?aía Par- 
menidis, et habebis Ideas Platonicas.” 
Compare Plato, Republic VII. p. 515, 
seq. 
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Plato. He proclaims his adherence to the practice of 
Sokrates which kept the two elements together, and 
whieh recognized particulars as the ultimate reality 
and test for the Universal Upon this doctrine his 
First Philosophy is built; being distinguished hereby 
from all the other varieties broached by either his pre- 
decessors or contemporaries. 

The Maxim of Contradiction, which Aristotle pro- 
claims as the first and firmest principium of syllogizing, 
may be found perpetually applied to particular cases 
throughout the Memorabilia of Xenophon and the 
Sokratic dialogues of Plato. Indeed the Elenchus for 
which Sokrates was so distinguished, is nothing more 
than an ever-renewed and ingenious application ,of it; 
illustrating the painful and humiliating effect produced 
even upon common minds by the shock of a plain 
contradiction, when a respondent, having at first con- 
fidently laid down some universal affirmative, finds 
himself unexpectedly compelled to admit, in some par- 
ticular case, the contradictory negative. As against 
a Herakleitean, who saw no difficulty in believing both 
sides of the contradiction to be true at once, the So- 
kratic Elenchus would have been powerless. What 
Aristotle did was, to abstract and elicit the general 
rules of the process; to classify propositions according 
to their logical value, in such manner that he could 
formulate clearly the structure of the two propositions 
between which an exact contradictory antithesis sub- 
sisted. The important logical distinctions between pro- 


^ Aristot. Metaph. M. iv. p. 1078, | orep èv rois éumpoobey | éXéyopev, 
b. 17, seq.; ix. p. 1086, a. 97: rà | exivnoe uév Soxparns Sid rovs ópio- 
pev ody èv rois aigÓnrois kab’ Exacta | povs, où py èxópioé ye rôv Kal” 
peiv evdpuCov (Platonici) xal pévew | ékacrov. kal rovro dpbas évónaev ov 
ovbey avràv, TÒ 0€ kaÜóXov Tapa Tatra | xopícas. 
cival re Kai érepóv Ti eivat. ToUro Ò’, 
M 2 
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positions contradictory and propositions contrary, was 
first clearly enunciated by Aristotle; and, until this 
had been done, the Maxim of Contradiction could not 
have been laid down in a defensible manner. Indeed 
we may remark that, while this Maxim is first promul- 
gated as a formula of First Philosophy in Book T. of 
the Metaphysica, it had already been tacitly assumed 
and applied by Aristotle throughout the De Interpre- 
tatione, Analytiea, and Topica, as if it were obvious 
and uncontested. The First Philosophy of Aristotle 
was adapted to the conditions of ordinary colloquy as 
amended and tested by Sokrates, furnishing the theo- 
retical basis of his practical Logic. 

But, as Aristotle tells us, there were several philo- 
sophers and dialecticians who did not recognize the 
Maxim; maintaining that the same proposition might 
be at once true and false—that it was possible for the 
same thing both to be and not to be. How is he 
to deal with these opponents? He admits that he 
cannot demonstrate the Maxim against them, and 
that any attempt to do this would involve Petitio 
Principii. But he contends for the possibility of de- 
monstrating it in a peculiar way—refutatively or indi- 
rectly; that is, provided that the opponents can be 
induced to grant (not indeed the truth of any propo- 
sition, to the exclusion of its contradictory antithesis, 
which concession he admits would involve Petitio 
Principii, but) the fixed and uniform signification of 
terms and propositions. Aristotle contends that the 
opponents ought to grant thus much, under penalty of 
being excluded from discussion as incapables or mere 
plants." I do not imagine that the opponents them- 
selves would have felt obliged to grant as much as 


* Aristot. Metaph. T. iv. p. 1006, a. 11, seq. 
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he here demands. The onus probandi lay upon him, 
as advancing a positive theory; and he would have 
found his indirect or refutative demonstration not more 
available in convincing them than a direct or ordinary 
demonstration. Against respondents who proclaim as 
their thesis the negative of the Maxim of Contradiction, 
refutation and demonstration are equally impossible. 
No dialectical discussion could ever lead to any result ; 
for you can never prove more against them than what 
their own thesis unequivocally avows. As against 
. Herakleitus and Anaxagoras, I do not think that Ari- 
stotle’s qualified vindication of the Maxim has any 
effective bearing. 

But Aristotle is quite right in saying that neither 
dialectical debate nor demonstration can be carried on 
unless terms and propositions be defined, and unless to 
each term there be assigned one special signification, 
or a limited number of special significations—excluding 
a certain number of others. This demand for defini- 
tions, and also the multiplied use of inductive in- 
terrogations, keeping the Universal implicated with 
and dependent upon its particulars—are the innova- 
tions which Aristotle expressly places to the credit of 
Sokrates. The Sokratic Elenchus operated by first ob- 
taining from the respondent a definition, and then 
testing it through a variety of particulars: when the 
test brought out a negative as against the pre-asserted 
affirmative, the contradiction between the two was felt 
as an intellectual shock by the respondent, rendering it 
impossible to believe both at once; and the unrivalled 
acuteness of Sokrates was exhibited in rendering such 
shock peculiarly pungent and humiliating. But the 
Sokratic Elenchus presupposes this psychological fact, 


* Aristot. Metaph. T. iv. p. 1006, a. 26: dvaupàv yàp Nóyov tmopever Xoyov. 
—p. 1008, a. 30. 
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common to most minds, ordinary as well as superior,— 
the intellectual shock felt when incompatible beliefs are 
presented to the mind at once. If the collocutors of 
Sokrates had not been so constituted by nature, the 
magic of his colloquy would have been unfelt and in- 
operative. Against a Herakleitean, who professed to 
feel no difficulty in believing both sides of a contradiction 
at once, he could have effected nothing: and if not he, 
still less any other dialectician. Proof and disproof, 
as distinguished one from the other, would have had 
no meaning; dialectical debate would have led to no 
result. 

Thus, then, although Aristotle was the first to enun- 
ciate the Maxim of Contradiction in general terms, after 
having previously originated that logical distinction of 
contrary and contradictory Propositions and doctrine of 
legitimate Antiphasis which rendered such enunciation 
possible, —yet, when he tries to uphold it against dissen- 
tients, it cannot be said that he has correctly estimated 
the logical position of those whom he was opposing, or 
the real extent to which the defence of the Maxim can 
be carried without incurring the charge of Petitio Prin- 
cipi. As against Protagoras, no defence was needed, for 
the Protagorean “ Homo Mensura" is not incompatible 
with the Maxim of Contradiction; while, as against He- 
rakleitus, Anaxagoras, Parmenides, &c., no defence was 
practicable, and the attempt of Aristotle to construct 
one appears to me a failure. All that can be really 
done in the way of defence is, to prove the Maxim in 
its general enunciation by an appeal to particular cases: 
if your opponent is willing to grant these particular 
cases, you establish the general Maxim against him by 
way of Induction ; if he will not grant them, you can- 
not prove the general Maxim at all Suppose you 
are attempting to prove to an Herakleitean that an 
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universal affirmative and its contradictory particular 
negative cannot be both true at once. You begin by 
asking him about particular cases, Whether it is possible 
that the two propositions—All men are mortal, and, 
Some men are not mortal—can both be true at once? If 
he admits that these two propositions cannot both be true 
at once, if he admits the like with regard to other similar 
pairs of contradictories, and if he can suggest no similar 
pair in which both propositions are true at once, then 
you may consider yourself as having furnished a suffi- 
cient inductive proof, and you may call upon him to admit 
the Maxim of Contradiction in its general enunciation. 
But, if he will not admit it in the particular cases which 
you tender, or if, while admitting it in these, he him- 
self can tender other cases in which he considers it 
inadmissible, then you have effected nothing sufficient 
to establish the general Maxim against him. The case 
is not susceptible of any other or better proof. It is in 
vain that Aristotle tries to diversify the absurdity, and 
to follow it out into collateral absurd consequences. If 
the Herakleitean does not feel any repulsive shock of 
contradiction in a definite particular case, if he directly 
announces that he believes the two propositions to be 
both at once true, then the collateral inconsistencies 
and derivative absurdities, which Aristotle multiplies 
against him, will not shock him more than the direct 
contradiction in its naked form. Neither the general 
reasoning of Aristotle, nor the Elenchus of Sokrates 
brought to bear in particular cases, would make any 
impression upon him; since he will not comply with 
either of the two conditions required for the Sokratic 
Elenchus: he will neither declare definitions, nor give 
suitable point and sequence to inductive interrogatories. 

Nor is anything gained, as Aristotle supposes, by 
reminding the Herakleitean of his own practice in the 
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daily concerns of life and in conversation with common 
persons: that he feeds himself with bread to-day, in 
the confidence that it has the same properties as it had 
yesterday ;* that, if he wishes either to give or to obtain 
information, the speech which he utters or that which 
he acts upon must be either affirmative or negative. 
He will admit that he acts in this way, but he will tell 
you that he has no certainty of being right; that the 
negative may be true as well as the affirmative. He 
will grant that there is an inconsistency between such 
acts of detail and the principles of the Herakleitean 
doctrine, which recognize no real stability of any thing, 
but only perpetual flux or process; but inconsistency 
in detail will not induce him to set aside his principles. 
The truth 1s, that neither Herakleitus, nor Parmenides, 
nor Anaxagoras, nor Pythagoras, gave themselves much 
trouble to reconcile Philosophy with facts of detail. 
Each fastened upon some grand and impressive pri- 
mary hypothesis, illustrated it by a few obvious facts 
in harmony therewith, and disregarded altogether the 
mass of contradictory facts. That a favourite hypo- 
thesis should contradict physical details, was noway 
shocking to them. Both the painful feeling accom- 
panying that shock, and the disposition to test the value 
of the hypothesis by its consistency with inductive 
details, became first developed and attended to in the 
dialectical age, mainly through the working of Sokrates. 
The Analytic and the First Philosophy of Aristotle 
were constructed after the time of Sokrates, and with 
regard, in a very great degree, to the Sokratic tests and 
conditions—to the indispensable necessity for definite 
subjects and predicates, capable of standing the inductive 
scrutiny of particulars. In this respect the Philosophia 


* Aristot. Metaph. K, vi. p. 1063, a. 31. 
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Prima of Aristotle stands distinguished from that of 
any of the earlier philosophers, and even from that 
of Plato. He departed from Plato by recognizing the 
Hoc Aliquid or the definite Individual, with its essential 
Predicates, as the foundation of the Universal, and by 
applying his analytical factors of Form and Matter to 
the intellectual generation of the Individual (rò eóvoNov 
—r0 evvaudórepov) ; and thus he devised a First Philo- 
sophy conformable to the habits of common speech as 
rectified by the critical scrutiny of Sokrates. We shall 
see this in the next Chapter. * * * * 


[The Author's MS. breaks off here. What follows on the next page, as 
Chapter XIL, is the exposition of Aristotle’s Psychology, originally contri- 
buted to the third edition of Professor Bain’s work ‘The Senses and the 
Intellect, in 1868.] 
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CHAPTER XII. 
DE ANIMA, ETC. 


To understand Aristotle's Psychology, we must look at 
it in comparison with the views of other ancient Greek 
philosophers on the same subject, as far as our know- 
ledge will permit. Of these ancient philosophers, none 
have been preserved to us except Plato, and to a certain 
extent Epikurus, reckoning the poem of Lucretius as 
a complement to the epistolary remnants of Epikurus 
himself. The predecessors of Aristotle (apart from 
Plato) are known only through small fragments from 
themselves, and imperfect notices by others; among 
which notices the best are from Aristotle himself. 

In the Timeus of Plato we find Psychology, in a 
very large and comprehensive sense, identified with 
Kosmology. The Kosmos, a scheme of rotatory spheres, 
has both a soul and a body : of the two, the soul is the 
prior, grander, and predominant, though both of them 
are constructed or put together by the Divine Architect 
or Demiurgus. The kosmical soul, rooted at the 
centre, and stretched from thence through and around 
the whole, is endued with self-movement, and with the 
power of initiating movement in the kosmical body ; 
moreover, being cognitive as well as motive, it includes 
in itself three ingredients mixed together :—(1) The 
Same—the indivisible and unchangeable essence of 
Ideas; (2) The Diverse—the Plural—the divisible 
bodies or elements; (3) A Compound, formed of both 
these ingredients melted into one. As the kosmical 
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soul is intended to know all the three—/dem, Diversum, 
and Idem with Diversum in one, so it must comprise 
in its own nature all the three ingredients, according to 
the received Axiom—Like knows like—Like is known 
by like. The ingredients are blended together accord- 
ing to a scale of harmonic proportion. The element 
Idem is placed in an even and undivided rotation of the 
outer or sidereal sphere of the Kosmos; the element 
Diversum is distributed among the rotations, all oblique, 
of the seven interior planetary spheres, that is, the five 
planets, with the Sun and Moon. Impressions of iden- 
tity and diversity, derived either from the ideal and 
indivisible, or from the sensible and divisible, are thus 
circulated by the kosmical soul throughout its own 
entire range, yet without either voice or sound. Reason 
and Science are propagated by the circle of Idem: 
Sense and Opinion, by those of Diversum. When these 
last-mentioned circles are in right movement, the 
opinions circulated are true and trustworthy.* 

It is thus that Plato begins his Psychology with 
Kosmology: the Kosmos is in his view a divine 
immortal being or animal, composed of a spherical 
rotatory body and a rational soul, cognitive as well as 
motive. Among the tenants of this Kosmos are in- 
cluded, not only gods, who dwell in the peripheral or 
celestial regions, but also men, birds, quadrupeds, and 
fishes. These four inhabit the more central or lower 
regions of air, earth, and water. In describing men and 
the inferior animals, Plato takes his departure from the 
divine Kosmos, and proceeds downwards by successive 
stages of increasing degeneracy and corruption. The 
cranium of man was constructed as a little Kosmos, 


* See this doctrine of the Timzus more fully expounded in ‘Plato and 
the Other Companions of Sokrates, III. xxxvi. pp. 250-256, seq. 
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including in itself an immortal rational soul, composed 
of the same materials, though diluted and adulterated, 
as the kosmical soul; and moving with the like rota- 
tions, though disturbed and irregular, suited to a rational 
soul. This cranium, for wise purposes which Plato 
indicates, was elevated by the gods upon a tall body, 
with attached limbs for motion in different directions— 
forward, backward, upward, downward, to the right 
and left^ Within this body were included two inferior 
and mortal souls: one in the thoracie region near the 
heart, the other lower down, below the diaphragm, in 
the abdominal region; but both of them fastened or 
rooted in the spinal marrow or cord, which formed a 
continuous line with the brain above. These two souls 
were both emotional; the higher or thoracic soul being 
the seat of courage, energy, anger, &c., while to the 
lower or abdominal soul belonged appetite, desires, love 
of gain, &c. Both of them were intended as companions 
and adjuncts, yet in the relation of dependence and 
obedience, to the rational soul in the cranium above; 
which, though unavoidably debased and perturbed by 
such unworthy companionship, was protected partially 
against the contagion by the difference of location, the 
neck being built up as an isthmus of separation between 
the two. The thoracic soul, the seat of courage, was 
placed nearer to the head, in order that it might be the 
medium for transmitting influence from the cranial soul 
above, to the abdominal soul below ; which last was at 
once the least worthy and the most difficult to control. 
The heart, being the initial point of the veins, received 
the orders and inspirations of the cranial soul, trans- 
mitting them onward through its many blood-channels 
to all the sensitive parts of the body; which were thus 


* Plato, Timeus, p 44, E. ; * Plato and Other Comp. of Sokr.’, III. xxxvi. p. 264. 
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rendered obedient, as far as possible, to the authority of 
man’s rational nature^ The unity or communication 
of the three souls was kept up through the continuity of 
the cerebro-spinal column. 

But, though by these arrangements the higher soul 
in the cranium was enabled to control to a certain 
extent its inferior allies, it was itself much disturbed 
and contaminated by their reaction. The violence of 
passion and appetite, the constant processes of nutrition 
and sensation pervading the whole body, the multi- 
farious movements of the limbs and trunk, in all 
varieties of direction,—these causes all contributed to 
agitate and to confuse the rotations of the cranial soul, 
perverting the arithmetical proportions and harmony 
belonging to them. The circles of Same and Diverse 
were made to convey false information; and the soul, 
for some time after its first junction with the body, 
became destitute of intelligence.” In mature life, 
indeed, the violence of the disturbing causes abates, and 
the man may become more and more intelligent, espe- 
cially if placed under appropriate training and education. 
But in many cases no such improvement took place, 
and the rational soul of man was irrecoverably spoiled ; 
so that new and worse breeds were formed, by successive 
steps of degeneracy. The first stage, and the least 
amount of degeneracy, was exhibited in the formation 
of woman; the original type of man not having included 
diversity of sex. By farther steps of degradation, in 
different ways, the inferior animals were formed—birds, 
quadrupeds, and fishes.” In each of these, the rational 
soul became weaker and worse; its circular rotations 


^ Plato, Timæus, p. 70; ‘Plato | ‘Plato and Other Comp. of Sokr.’, 
and Other Comp. of Sokr.’, III. pp. | III. pp. 262-264. 
271-272. c Plato, Timæus, p. 91; ‘Plato and 
^ Plato, Timexus, pp. 43-44; | Other Comp. of Sokr.’, pp. 281-282. 
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ceased with the disappearance of the spherical cranium, 
and animal appetites with sensational agitations were 
left without control. As man, with his two emotional 
souls and body joined on to the rational soul and cranium, 
was a debased copy of the perfect rational soul and 
spherical body of the divine Kosmos, so the other 
inhabitants of the Kosmos proceeded from still farther 
debasement and disrationalization of the original type 
of man. 

Such is the view of Psychology given by Plato in 
the Timaeus; beginning with the divine Kosmos, and 
passing downwards from thence to the triple soul of 
man, as well as to the various stil lower successors 
of degenerated man. Itis to be remarked that Plato, 
though he puts soul as prior to body in dignity and 
power, and as having for its functions to control and 
move body, yet always conceives soul as attached to 
body, and never as altogether detached, not even in the 
divine Kosmos. The soul, in Plato's view, is self- 
moving and self-moved: it is both Primum Mobile in 
itself, and Primum Movens as to the body ; it has itself 
the corporeal properties of being extended and moved, 
and it has body implicated with it besides. 

The theory above described, in so far as it attributes 
to the soul rational constituent elements (Jdem, Diver- 
sum), continuous magnitude, and circular rotations, was 
peculiar to Plato, and is criticized by Aristotle as the 
peculiarity of his master? But several other philo- 
sophers agreed with Plato in considering self-motion 
together with motive causality and faculties percep 
and cognitive, to be essential characteristics of soul. 
Alkmezon declared the soul to be in perpetual motion, 
like all the celestial bodies; hence it was also immortal, 


* Aristot. De Anima, I. iii. p. 407, a. 2. 
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as they were?  Herakleitus described it as the subtlest 
of elements, and as perpetually fluent; hence it was 
enabled to know other things, all of which were in flux 
and change. Diogenes of Apollonia affirmed that the 
element constituent of soul was air, at once mobile, all- 
penetrating, and intelligent. Demokritus declared that 
among the infinite diversity of atoms those of spherical 
figure were the constituents both of the element fire 
and of the soul: the spherical atoms were by reason of 
their figure the most apt and rapid in moving; it was 
their nature never to be at rest, and they imparted 
motion to everything else. Anaxagoras affirmed soul 
to be radically and essentially distinct from every thing 
else, but to be the great primary source of motion, and 
to be endued with cognitive power, though at the same 
time not suffering impressions from without? Empe- 
dokles considered soul to be a compound of the four 
elements—fire, water, air, earth; with love and hatred 
as principles of motion, the former producing aggre- 
gation of elements, the latter, disgregation : by means 
of each element the soul became cognizant of the like 
element in the Kosmos. Some Pythagoreans looked 
upon the soul as an aggregate of particles of extreme 
subtlety, which pervaded the air and were in perpetual 
agitation. Other Pythagoreans, however, declared it 
to be an harmonious or proportional mixture of contrary 
elements and qualities; hence its universality of cog- 
nition, extending to all. 

A peculiar theory was delivered by Xenokrates (who, 


= having been fellow-pupil with Aristotle under Plato, 


afterwards conducted the Platonic School, during all 


* Aristot. De Anima, I. ii. p. 405, a. 29. 
» Ibid. p. 404, a. 8; p. 405, a. 22; p. 406, b. 17. 
© Ibid. p. 405, a. 18, b. 19. * Ibid. p. 404, a. 16; p. 407, b. 27. 
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the time that Aristotle taught at the Lykeium), which 
Aristotle declares to involve greater difficulty than 
any of the others. Xenokrates described the soul as 
“ number (a monad or indivisible unit) moving 
itself."* He retained the self-moving property which 
Plato had declared to be characteristic of the soul, while 
he departed from Plato's doctrine of a soul with con- 
tinuous extension. He thus fell back upon the Pytha- 
gorean idea of number as the fundamental essence. 
Aristotle impugns, as alike untenable, both the two 
properties here alleged—number and selfmotion. If 
the monad both moves and is moved (he argues), it 
cannot be indivisible; if it be moved, it must have 
position, or must be a point; but the motion of a point 
is a line, without any of that variety that constitutes 
life. How can the soul be a monad ? or, if it be, what 
difference can exist between one soul and another, since 
monads cannot differ from each other except in position ? 
How comes it that some bodies have souls and others 
not? and how, upon this theory, can we explain the fact 
that many animated bodies, both plants and animals, 
will remain alive after being divided, the monadic soul 
thus exhibiting itself as many and diverse? Besides, 
the monad set up by Xenokrates is hardly distin- 
guishable from the highly attenuated body or spherical 
atom recognized by Demokritus as the origin or begin- 
ning of bodily motion. 

These and other arguments are employed by Aristotle 
to refute the theory of Xenokrates. In fact, he rejects 
all the theories then current. After having dismissed 
the self-motor doctrine, he proceeds to impugn the views 
of those who declared the soul to be a compound of all 
the four elements, in order that they might account for 


a Aristot. De Anima, I. iv. p. 408, b. 82. » Ibid. p. 409, b. 12. 
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its percipient and cognitive faculties upon the maxim 
then very generally admitted*—That like is perceived 
and known by like. This theory, the principal cham- 
pion of which was Empedokles, appears to Aristotle 
inadmissible. You say (he remarks) that like knows 
like; how does this consist with your other doctrine, 
that like cannot act upon, or suffer from, like, especially 
as you consider that both in perception and in cognition 
the percipient and cognizant suffers or is acted upon ?^ 
Various parts of the cognizant subject, such as bone, 
hair, ligaments, &c., are destitute of perception and 
cognition; how then can we know anything about bone, 
hair, and ligaments, since we cannot know them by 
like?° Suppose the soul to be compounded of all the 
four elements; this may explain how it comes to know 
the four elements, themselves, but not how it comes to 
know all the combinations of the four; now innumerable 
combinations of the four are comprised among the 
cognita. We must assume that the soul contains in 
itself not merely the four elements, but also the laws or 
definite proportions wherein they can combine; and 
this is affirmed by no one? Moreover, ns is an equi- 
vocal, or at least a multivocal, term; there are Entia 
belonging to each of the ten Categories. Now the 
soul cannot include in itself all the ten, for the different 
Categories have no elements in common; in whichever 
Category you rank the soul, it will know (by virtue of 
likeness) the cognita belonging to that category, but it 
will not know the cognita belonging to the other nine. 
Besides, even if we grant that the soul includes all the 
four elements, where is the cementing principle that 
combines all the four into one? The elements are 


a Aristot. De Anima, I. v. p. 409, b. 29. ^ Ibid. p 410, a. 25. 
* Tbid. a. 30. 4 Ibid. p. 409, b. 28; p. 410, a. 12. — * Ibid. p. 410, a. 20 
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merely matter; and what holds them together must be 
the really potent principle of soul; but of this no 
explanation is given.* 

Some philosophers have assumed (continues Aristotle) 
that soul pervades the whole Kosmos and its elements; 
and that itis inhaled by animals in respiration along 
with the air" They forget that all plants, and even 
some animals, live without respiring at all; moreover, 
upon this theory, air and fire also, as possessing soul, 
and what is said to be a better soul, ought (1f the phrase 
were permitted) to be regarded as animals. The soul 
of air or fire must be homogeneous in its parts; the 
souls of animals are not homogeneous, but involve 
several distinct parts or functions? The soul perceives, 
cogitates, opines, feels, desires, repudiates; farther, it 
moves the body locally, and brings about the growth 
and decay of the body. Here we have a new mystery :* 
—Is the whole soul engaged in the performance of 
each of these functions, or has it a separate part exclu- 
sively consecrated to each? If so, how many are the 
parts? Some philosophers (Plato among them) declare 
the soul to be divided, and that one part cogitates and 
cognizes, while another part desires. But upon that 
supposition what is it that holds these different parts 
together? Certainly not the body (which is Plato's 
theory); on the contrary, it is the soul that holds 
together the body ; for, as soon as the soul is gone, the 
body rots and disappears? If there be any thing that 
keeps together the divers parts of the soul as one, that 
something must be the true and fundamental soul; 
and we ought not to speak of the soul as having parts, 


* Aristot. De Animá, I. v. p. 410, | pare the doctrine of Demokritus. 
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but as essentially one and indivisible, with several 
distinct faculties. Again, if we are to admit parts of 
the soul, does each part hold together a special part 
of the body, as the entire soul holds together the entire 
body? This seems impossible; for what part of the 
body can the Nots or Intellect (¢.g.) be imagined to 
hold together? And, besides, several kinds of plants 
and of animals may be divided, yet so that each of the 
separate parts shall still continue to live; hence it is 
plain that the soul in each separate part is complete 
and homogeneous. 

Aristotle thus rejects all the theories proposed by 
antecedent philosophers, but more especially the two 
following :—That the soul derives its cognitive powers 
from the fact of being compounded of the four elements; . 
That the soul is self-moved. He pronounces it incor- 
rect to say that the soul is moved at all.” He farther 
observes that none of the philosophers have kept in 
view either the full meaning or all the varieties of soul ; 
and that none of these defective theories suffices for the 
purpose that every good and sufficient theory ought to 
serve, viz., not merely to define the essence of the soul, 
but also to define it in such a manner that the con- 
comitant functions and affections of the soul shall all 
be deducible from it^ Lastly, he points out that most 
of his predecessors had. considered that the prominent 
characteristics of soul were—to be motive and to be 
percipient :* while, im his opinion, neither of these two 
characteristics is universal or fundamental. 

Aristotle requires that a good theory of the soul 
shall explain alike the lowest vegetable soul, and the 


* Aristot. De Anima, 1. v.p. 411, b. 15-27. . » Ibid. a. 25. 
* Ibid, i. p. 402, b. 16, seq. 5 v. p. 409, b. 15, 
1 [bid. ii. p. 403. b. 90. 
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highest functions of the human or divine soul. And, in 
commenting on those theorists who declared that the 
essence of soul consisted in movement, he remarks that 
their theory fails altogether in regard to the Noûs (or 
cogitative and intellective faculty of the human soul); 
the operation of which bears far greater analogy to rest 
or suspension of movement than to movement itself." 

We shall now proceed to state how Aristotle steers 
clear (or at least believes himself to steer clear) of the 
defects that he has pointed out in the psychological 
theories of his predecessors. Instead of going back 
(like Empedokles, Plato, and others) to a time when 
the Kosmos did not yet exist, and giving us an hypo- 
thesis to explain how its parts came together or were 
put together, he takes the facts and objects of the 
Kosmos as they stand, and distributes them according 
to distinctive marks alike obvious, fundamental, and 
pervading ; after which he seeks a mode of explanation 
in the principles of his own First Philosophy or 
Ontology. Whoever had studied the Organon and the 
Physica of Aristotle (apparently intended to be read 
prior to the treatise De Anima) would be familiar with 
his distribution of Entia into ten Categories, of which, 
Essence or Substance was the first and the fundamental. 
Of these Essences or Substances the most complete 
and recognized were physical or natural bodies; and 
among such bodies one of the most striking distinctions, 
was between those that had life and those that. had it 
not. By life, Aristotle means keeping up the processes 
of nutrition, growth, and decay." 
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* To live" (Aristotle observes) is a term used in 
several different meanings; whatever possesses any one 
of the following four properties is said to live :* (1) In- 
tellect, (2) Sensible perception, (3) Local movement 
and rest, (4) Internal movement of nutrition, growth, 
and decay. But of these four the last is the only one 
common to all living bodies without exception; it is 
the foundation presupposed by the other three. It is 
the only one possessed by plants,” and common to all 
plants as well as to all animals—-to all animated bodies. 

What is the animating principle belonging to each of 
these bodies, and what 1s the most general definition of 
it? Such is the problem that Aristotle states to himself 
about the soul? He explains it by a metaphysical dis- 
tinction first introduced (apparently) by himself into 
Philosophia Prima. He considers Substance or Essence 
as an ideal compound; not simply as clothed with all 
the accidents described in the nine last Categories, but 
also as being analysable in itself, even apart from these 
accidents, into two abstract, logical, or notional elements 
or principia—Form and Matter. This distinction is 
borrowed from the most familiar facts of the sensible 
world—the shape of solid objects. When we see or 
feel a cube of wax, we distinguish the cubic shape from 
the waxen material;* we may find the like shape in 
many other materials—wood, stone, &c.; we may find 
the like material in many different shapes—sphere, 
pyramid, &c.; but the matter has always some shape, 
and the shape has always some matter. We can name 
and reason about the matter, without attending to the 
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shape, or distinguishing whether it be cube or sphere; 
we can name and reason about the shape, without 
attending to the material shaped, or to any of its various 
peculiarities. But this, though highly useful, is a mere 
abstraction or notional distinction. There can be no 
real separation between the two: no shape without 
some solid material; no solid material without some 
shape. The two are correlates; each of them implying 
the other, and neither of them admitting of being 
realized or actualized without the other. j 

This distinction of Form and Matter is one of the 
capital features of Aristotle’s Philosophia Prima. He 
expands it and diversifies it in a thousand ways, often 
with subtleties very difficult to follow; but the funda- 
mental import of it is seldom lost—two correlates 
inseparably implicated in fact and reality in every 
concrete individual that has received a substantive 
name, yet logically separable and capable of being 
named and considered apart from each other. The 
Aristotelian analysis thus brings out, in regard to each 
individual substance (or Hoc Aliquid, to use his phrase), 
a triple point of view: (1) The Form; (2) The Matter; 
(3) The compound or aggregate of the two—in other 
words, the inseparable Ens, which carries us out of the 


domain of logic or abstraction into that of the concrete 
or reality.’ 


* Aristot. Metaphys. Z. iii. p. 1029, 
a. 1-84; De Anima, II. i. p. 412, a. 6; 
p. 414, a. 15. 

In the first book of the Physica, 
Aristotle pushes this analysis yet 
further, introducing three principia 
instead of two:—(1) Form, (2) Matter, 
(3) Privation (of Form); he gives a 
distinct general name to the negation 
as well as to the affirmation; he pro- 
vides a sign minus as counter- 
denomination to the sign plus. But 


he intimates that this is only the 
same analysis more minutely dis- 
criminated, or in a different point of 
view: 61 gore pév os dvo Aekréov 
eivat tas dpxds, gore & ós rpeîs 
(Phys. I. vii. p. 190, b. 29). 

Materia Prima (Aristotle says, 
Phys. I. vii. p. 191, a. 8) is * know- 
able only by analogy ”—i. e., explic- 
able only by illustrative examples : 
as the brass is to the statue, as the 
wood is to the couch, &c.; natural 
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Aristotle farther recognizes, between these two logical 
correlates, a marked difference of rank. The Form 
stands first, the Matter second,—not in time, but in 
notional presentation. The Form is higher, grander, 
prior in dignity and esteem, more Ens, or more nearly 
approaching to perfect entity; the Matter is lower, 
meaner, posterior in dignity, farther removed from that 
perfection. The conception of wax, plaster, wood, &c., 
without any definite or determinate shape, is confused 
and unimpressive; but a name, connoting some definite 
shape, at once removes this confusion, and carries with 
it mental pre-eminence, alike as to phantasy, memory, 
and science. In the logical hierarchy of Aristotle, 
Matter is the inferior and Form the superior; yet 
neither of the two can escape from its relative character : 
Form requires Matter for its correlate, and is nothing 
in itself or apart,^ just as much as Matter requires Form; 
though from the inferior dignity of Matter we find it 
more frequently described as the second or correlate, 
while Form is made to stand forward as the relatum. 
For complete reality, we want the concrete individual 
having the implication of both ; while, in regard to each 
of the constituents per se, no separate real existence can 
be affirmed, but only a nominal or logical separation. 


substances being explained from | grep dy ei Ondv appevos kai ala -xpóv 


works of art, as is frequent with Ari- 
stotle. 

* Aristot. De Gener. Animal. II. i. 
p. 729, a. 10. Matter and Form are 
here compared to the female and the 
male—to mother and father. Form 
is a cause operative, Matter a cause 
co-operative, though both are alike 
indispensable to full reality. Com- 
pare Physic. I. ix. p. 192, a. 18: 
ý pev yàp tmopévovoa ovvaitia TÌ 
poppi Tay wywopévev eativ, Gomep 
uírgp:— adda robr eorw ù Ùn, 


kaAoU (édíero).—De Partibus Ani- 
malium, I. i. p. 640, b. 28: 7 yàp 
karà rjv poppy dcus kvpuorépa Tis 
Quis Qiceos. 

Metaphys. Z. iii. p. 1029, a. 5: ro 
eidos Tis UAns mpórepov kal uaAXov dy 
—p. 1039, a. 1. 

See in Schwegler, pp. 13, 42, 85, 
Part II. of his Commentary on the 
Aristotelian Metaphysica. 

^ Aristot. Metaph. Z. viii. p. 1093, 
b. 10, seq. 
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This difference of rank between Matter and Form— 
that the first is inferior and the last the superior—is 
sometimes so much put in the foreground, that the two 
are conceived in a different manner and under other 
names, as Potential and Actual. Matteris the potential, 
imperfect, inchoate, which the supervening Form 
actualizes into the perfect and complete; a transition 
from half-reality to entire reality or act. The Potential 
is the undefined or indeterminate *—what may be or may 
not be—what is not yet actual, and may perhaps never 
become so, but is prepared to pass into actuality when 
the energizing principle comes to aid. In this way of 
putting the antithesis, the Potential is not so much 
implicated with the Actual as merged and suppressed to 
make room for the Actual: itis as a half-grown passing 
into a full-grown ; being itself essential as a preliminary 
stage in the order of logical generation.” The three 


^ Aristot. Metaphys. ©. viii. p. 
1050, b. 10. He says, p. 1048, a. 35, 
that this distinction between Potential 
and Actual cannot be defined, but 


language of Aristotle in this chapter, 
but imputes to Aristotle a greater 
amount of contradiction than he seems 
to deserve (Comm. ad Metaphys. pp. 


can only be illustrated by particular 
examples, several of which he pro- 
ceeds to enumerate. Trendelenburg 
observes (Note ad Aristot. De Anima, 
p. 807) :—“ Aóvajas contraria adhuc in 
se inclusa tenet, ut in utrumque abire 
possit: évépyeia alterum excludit." 
Compare also ib. p. 302. This May 
or May not be is the widest and most 
general sense of the terms dvvapus and 
Óvraróv, common to all the analogical 
or derivative applications that Ari- 
stotle points out as belonging to 
them. Itis more general than that 
which he gives as the kóptos pos ris 
mpatns DÜvvápeos—ápxr) peranti) 
ev dÀÀe ij) N dAXo, and ought seem- 
ingly to be itself considered as the 
küptos Opos. Cf. Arist. Metaphys. A. xii. 
p. 1020, a. 5, with the comment of 
Bonitz, who remarks upon the loose 


256, 393). 

^ Ens potentiá is a variety of Ens 
(Arist. Metaph. A. vii. p. 1017, b. 6), 
but an imperfect variety: it is dv 
dreAés, which may become matured 
into dv réAeov, dv évredexela, or évep- 
yeia (Metaphys. ©. i. p. 1045, a. 34). 

Matter is either remote or proxi- 
mate, removed either by one stage or 
several stages from the cóvoXov in 
which it culminates. Strictly speak- 
ing, none but proximate matter is 
said to exist Ovvdpei Alexander 
Schol. (ad Metaph. ©. p. 1049, a. 
19) p. 781, b. 39: ñ móppe dry od 
Aéyera, Óvrápew ri Of) more; Ore ov 
zapovupiáCouev Ta mpáypara ek rijs 
TOpp@ GAN èk Ths mpocexoUs: Néyopev 
yàp TÒ kuSóriov ÉÜvov èk Ths Tpos- 
€xots, GAN ov yrjivov èk THs méppe. 


l 
| 
| 
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logical divisions—Matter, Form, and the resulting Com- 
pound or Concrete (Tò aóvoXov, Tò cvveiNgupévov), are here 
compressed into two—the Potential and the Actualization 
thereof. Actuality (évépyea, évreNéye) coincides in 
meaning partly with the Form, partly with the result- 
ing Compound; the Form being so much exalted, that 
the distinction between the two is almost effaced.* 

Two things are to be remembered respecting Matter, 
in its Aristotelian (logical or ontological) sense: (1) It 
may be Body, but it is not necessarily Body ;^ (2) It is 
only intelligible as the correlate of Form: it can 
neither exist by itself, nor can it be known by itself 
(z.e., when taken out of that relativity). This deserves 
notice, because to forget the relativity of a relative 
word, and to reason upon it as if it were an absolute, 
is an oversight not unfrequent. Furthermore, each 
variety of Matter has its appropriate Form, and each 
variety of Form its appropriate Matter, with which it 
correlates. There are various stages or gradations of 
Matter; from Materia Prima, which has no Form at 
all, passing upwards through successive partial de- 
velopments to Materia Ultima; which last is hardly* 
distinguishable from Form or from Materia Formata. 


* Aristot. Metaphys. H. i. p. 1042, 
a. 25, seq. He scarcely makes any 
distinction here between vAy and 
Svvapus, or between popp) and évép- 
yeva (cf. ©. viii. p. 1050, a. 15). 

Alexander in his Commentary on 
this book (©. iii. p. 1047, a. 30) p. 542, 
Bonitz’s edit., remarks that évépyeva 
is used by Aristotle in a double sense; 
sometimes meaning kivnows mpós TÒ 
réNos, sometimes meaning the réAos 
itself. Comp. H. iii. p. 1043, a. 32; 
also the commentary of Bonitz, 
p. 393. l 


^ Aristot. Metaph. Z. xi. p. 1036, | 


a. 8: 9 9 Ün äyvosrtos kaf adriy. 
van 9 h pev alrônTh, 7; 96 vonty> ai- 
cÓnr) pév otov xaXkós kal £óXov kal 
don Kuyt An, vont) è 7) ev vois al- 
abnrois trdpxovea p) 7) alo Onrá, otov 
rà paOnparixd.—p. 1035, a. T. 

Physica, III. vi. p. 207, a. 26; De 
Generat. et Corrupt. I. v. p. 320, b. 
14-25. 

* Aristot. De Animá, II. ii. p. 414, 
a. 25: ékágrov yap 9 evrehéxera év 
TQ Suvdper imdpxovte kai vj] oikeia 
UN wépvkev eyyiverOa.—Physica, lH. 
ii. p. 194, b. 8: re ràv mpós Te 7) 
Üy Ao yàp eie. AN | UN.— 
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The distinetion above specified is employed by 
Aristotle in his exposition of the Soul. The soul 
belongs to the Category of Substance or Essence (not 
to that of Quantity, Quality, &c.); butof the two points 
of view under which Essence may be presented, the 
soul ranks with Form, not with Matter—with the 
Actual, not with the Potential. The Matter to which 
(as correlate) soul stands related, is a natural body 
(i.e. a body having within it an inherent principle of 
motion and rest) organized in a certain way, or fitted 
out with certain capacities and preparations to which 
soul is the active and indispensable complement. These 
capacities would never come into actuality without the 
soul; but, on the other hand, the range of actualities 
or functions in the soul depends upon, and-is limited 
by, the range of capacities ready prepared for it in the 
body. The implication of the two constitutes the living 
subject, with all its functions, active and passive. If 
the eye were an animated or living subject, secing 
would be its soul; if the carpenter’s axe were living, 
cutting would be its soul;* the matter would be the 
lens or the iron in which this soul is embodied. It is 
not indispensable, however, that all the functions of the 
living subject should be at all times in complete exer- 
cise: the subject is still living, even while asleep; the 
eye is still a good eye, though at the moment closed. 
It is enough if the functional aptitude exist as a dormant 


Metaph. H. vi. p. 1045, b. 17: gore * Aristot. De Animá, II. i. p. 412, 


Ò, orep cipnra, kat 7j éoxárg vÀy 
Kal 7 poppy raùró kai Ovvdpei, Tò dé 
evepyeia. See upon this doctrine 
Schwegler’s Commentary, pp. 100, 
154, 173, 240, Pt. 2nd. Compare also 
Arist, De Gener. Animal. II. i. p. 735, 
a. 9; also De Colo, IV. iii. p. 310, 
b. 14. 


> > > , 

b. 18 : el yàp qv ó oparpos (Coóv, 
Wuxn àv zv adrod 7] Ovis" abr yàp 
ovaia dpOadpod 5 karà Tov Aóyov. ó 
9 6pOarpos try sews, fs drmoXet- 
70007s obkér dpbarpds, TAY óuovó- 
pos, xaÓámep ó diOiwos kai ó yeypap- 
pévos. 


| 
| 
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property, ready to rise into activity, when the proper 
occasions present themselves. This minimum of Form 
suffiees to give living efficacy to the potentialities of 
body ; it is enough that a man, though now in a dark 
night and seeing nothing, will see as soon as the sun 
rises; or that he knows geometry, though he is not 
now thinking of a geometrical problem. This dormant 
possession is what Aristotle calls the First Entelechy 
or Energy, i.e., the lowest stage of Actuality, or the 
minimum of influence required to transform Potentiality 
into Actuality. "The Aristotelian definition of Soul is 


` thus: The first entelechy of a natural organized body, 


having life in potentiality. This is all that is essential 
to the soul; the second or higher entelechy (actual 
exercise of the faculties) is not a constant or universal 
property." 

| In this definition of Soul, Aristotle employs his own 
Philosophia Prima to escape the errors committed 
by prior philosophers. He does not admit that the 
soul is a separate entity in itself; or that it is com- 
posed (as Empedokles and Demokritus had said) of 
corporeal elements, or (as Plato had said) of elements 
partly corporeal, partly logical and notional. He rejects 
the imaginary virtues of number, invoked by the Py- 
thagoreans and Xenokrates; lastly, he keeps before him 
not merely man, but all the varieties of animated ob- 
jects, to which his definition must be adapted. His 
first capital point is to put aside the alleged identity, 


or similarity, or sameness 


of elements, between. soul 


a Aristot. De Anima, II. i. p. 412, 
a. 27: ò yuy) €or évreMéxeia 
ý mporn cóparos dvaciko) Suvdper 
Cay éxovros row)ro 06 ô à» Ñ òp- 
yavıxóv. Compare Metaphysica, Z. x. 
p. 1035, b. 14-27. 

^ Aristot. De Animá, II. ii. p. 414, 
a. 8-18. The distinction here taken 


between the first or lower stage of 
Entelechy, and the second or higher 
stage, coincides substantially with 
the distinction in the Nikomachean 
Ethica and elsewhere between éérs 
and évépyeua. See Topica, IV. v. p. 
125, b. 15; Ethic. Nikom. II i-v. 
p. 1108 seq. 
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and body; and to put aside equally any separate exist- 
ence or substantiality of soul. He effects both these 
purposes by defining them as essentially relatum and 
correlate; the soul, as the relatum, is unintelligible 
and unmeaning without its correlate upon which 
accordingly its definition is declared to be founded. 

The real animated subject may be looked at either 
from the point of view of the relatum or from that of 
the correlate; but, though the two are thus logically 
separable, in fact and reality they are inseparably im- 
plicated ; and, if either of them be withdrawn, the ani- 
mated subject disappears. ‘“ The soul (says Aristotle) 
is not any variety of body, but it cannot be without a 
body ; it is not a body, but it is something belonging 
to or related to a body; and for this reason it is in a 
body, and in a body of such or such potentialities.” * 
Soul is to body (we thus read), not as a compound 
of like elements, nor as a type is to its copy, or vice 
versü, but as a relatum to its correlate; dependent 
upon the body for all its acts and manifestations, and 
bringing to consummation what in the body exists as 
potentiality only. Soul, however, is better than body ; 
and the animated being is better than the inanimate 
by reason of its soul.” 

The animated subject is thus a form immersed or 
implicated in matter; and all its actions and passions 
are so likewise? Hach of these has its formal side, as 
concerns the soul, and its material side, as concerns the 
body. When a man or animal is angry, for example, 


a Aristot. De Anima, IT. ii. p. 414, | De Juventute et Senectute, i. p. 467, 
a. 19: xal 0ià robro Kadds imoAap- | b. 14. 


Bávovaw ois Soxet prr üvev cóparos | ” Aristot. De Generat. Animal. II. 
civar phre càpá Ti ) Puxi oôpa pev | i. p. 131, b. 29, 
yàp oók €aTt, cóparos dé vi kal | ° Aristot. De Animá, I. i. p. 403, a. 


ace NET. eae e R d 
dua TovTO êv odpart imdpxet, kal èv 25 : rà mráÜn Aóyot Evudol elow. Com- 
gopate Tovro. Compare Aristot. | pare lI. i. p. 412, b. 10-25 ; p. 413, a. 2. 
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this emotion is both a fact of the soul and a fact of the 
body : in the first of these two characters, it may be 
defined as an appetite for hurting some one who hag 
hurt us; in the second of the two, it may be defined 
as an ebullition of the blood and heat round the heart.* 
The emotion, belonging to the animated subject or 
aggregate of soul and body, is a complex fact having 
two aspects, logically distinguishable from each other, 
but each correlating and implying the other. This is 
true not only in regard to our passions, emotions, and 
appetites, but also in regard to our perceptions, phan- 
tasms, reminiscences, reasonings, efforts of attention in 
learning, &c. We do not say that the soul weaves or 
builds (Aristotle observes”): we say that the animated 
subject, the aggregate of soul and body, the man, 
weaves or builds. So we ought also to say, not that 
the soul feels anger, pity, love, hatred, &oc., or that the 
soul learns, reasons, recollects, &c., but that the man 
with his soul does these things. The actual movement 
throughout these processes is not in the soul, but in 
the body; sometimes going fo the soul (as in sensible 
perception), sometimes proceeding from the soul to the 
body (as in the case of reminiscence). All these pro- 
cesses are at once corporeal and psychical, pervading 
the whole animated subject, and having two aspects co- 
incident and inter-dependent, though logically distin- 
guishable. The perfect or imperfect discrimination 
by the sentient soul depends upon the good or bad 
condition of the bodily sentient organs; an old man 


* Aristot. De Anima, I. i. p. 408, | SeavoetaOar, adda ròv åvôporov 
a. 30. Tj Yuy: ro)ro 0€ uù) ws ev exeivyn THS 

^ Ibid. iv. p. 408, b. 12. rò 8é | Kunoews ovons, GAN Gre pev uexpt 
Aéyew opyiCerOa rhv yux Spovoy kàv | ékeiyns, Ore Ò dm ékeivgs, &c. Again, 
el ris Aéyot THY Wuxi Upaivery 7 ol- | b. 30: dre pev ody ovx oióv re kuvei- 
Koðopetv: BéNrtov yap tows pr Eye | GOar rv uxny, pavepoy èk TovTwv. 
ri Woxny éAeeiv i) pavOdvecy ij 
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that has become shortsighted would see as well as 
before, if he could regain his youthful eye. The defects 
of the soul arise from defects in the bodily organism to 
which it belongs, as in eases of drunkenness or sickness ; 
and this is not less true of the Nos, or intellective 
soul, than of the sentient soul^ Intelligence, as well 
as emotion, are phenomena, not of the bodily organism 
simply, nor of the Noüs simply, but of the community 
or partnership of which both are members ; and, when 
intelligence gives way, this is not because the Notis 
itself is impaired, but because the partnership is ruined 
by the failure of the bodily organism. 

Respecting the Noüs (the theorizing Noüs), we must 
here observe that Aristotle treats it as a separate kind 
or variety of soul, with several peculiarities. We shall 
collect presently all that he says upon that subject, 
which is the most obscure portion of his psychology. 

In regard to soul generally, the relative point of 
view with body as the correlate is constantly in- 
sisted on by Aristotle; without such correlate his 
assertions would have no meaning. But the relation 
between them is presented in several different ways. 
The soul is the cause and principle of a living body ;^ by 
which is meant, not an independent and pre-existent 
something that brings the body into existence but, 
an immanent or indwelling influence which sustains 
the unity and guides the functions of the organism. 
According to the quadruple classification of Cause re- 
cognized by Aristotle—Formal, Material, Movent, and 
Final—the body furnishes the Material Cause, while the 
soul comprises all the three others. The soul is (as we 


* Aristot. De Anim, I. iv. p. 408, | b. 7: Zon © ý Pux) rod (Gvros 
b. 26. Compare a similar doctrine in | cóparos airia kab apxn ravra Oe 
the Timeus of Plato, p. 86, B.-D. 


i ' l T0XAaxás Aéyerat. 
^ Aristot. De Anima, II iv. p. 415, | 
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have already seen) the Form in relation ‘to the body as 
Matter, but it is, besides, the Movent, inasmuch as it de- 
termines the local displacement as well as all the active 
functions of the body—nutrition, growth, generation, 
sensation, &c.; lastly, it is also the Final Cause, since 
the maintenance and perpetuation of the same Form, in 
successive individuals, is the standing purpose aimed at 
by each body in the economy of Nature. Under this 
diversity of aspect, soul and body are reciprocally inte- 
grant and complementary of each other, the real integer 
(the Living or Animated Body) including both. 

Soul, in the Aristotelian point of view—what is 
common to all living bodies, comprises several varieties. 
But these varieties are not represented as forming a 
genus with co-ordinate species under it, in such manner 
that the counter-ordinate species, reciprocally excluding 
each other, are, when taken together, co-extensive with 
the whole genus; like man and brute in regard to 
animal. The varieties of soul are distributed into suc- 
cessive stages gradually narrowing in extension and 
enlarging in comprehension; the first or lowest stage 
being co-extensive with the whole, but connoting only 
two or three simple attributes; the second, or next 
above, connoting all these and more besides, but denot- 
ing only part of the individuals denoted by the first; 
the third connoting all this and more, but denoting 
yet fewer individuals; and so on forward. Thus the 
concrete individuals, called living bodies, include all 
plants as well as all animals; but the soul, called 
Nutritive by Aristotle, corresponding thereto connotes 
only nutrition, growth, decay, and generation of an- 
other similar individual.’ In the second stage, plants 


a Aristot. De Anima, IT. iv. p. 415, | Plantis, p. 815, b. 16, it is stated 
bet. that Empedokles, Anaxagoras, and 
^ In the Aristotelian treatise De | Demokritus, all affirmed that plants 
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are left out, but all animals remain: the Sentient soul, 
belonging to animals, but not belonging to any plants, 
connotes all the functions and faculties of the Nutritive 
soul, together with sensible perception (at least in its 
rudest shape) besides We proceed onward in the same 
direction, taking in additional faculties—the Movent, 
Appetitive, Phantastic (Imaginative), Noétie (Intelh- 
gent) soul, and thus diminishing the total of individuals 
denoted. But each higher variety of soul continues 
to possess all the faculties of the lower. Thus the 
Sentient soul cannot exist without comprehending all 
the faculties of the Nutritive, though the Nutritive 
exists (in plants) without any admixture of the Sentient. 
Again, the Sentient soul does not necessarily possess 
either memory, imagination, or intellect (Noáüs) ; but 
no soul can be either Imaginative or Noétic, without 
being Sentient as well as Nutritive. The Noétic Soul, 
as the highest of all, retains in itself all the lower 
faculties ; but these are found to exist apart from it.” 

We may remark here that the psychological classi- 
fication of Aristotle proceeds in the inverse direction to 
that of Plato. In the Platonic Timeus we begin with 
the grand soul of the Kosmos, and are conducted by 
suecessive steps of degradation to men, animals, plants ; 
while Aristotle lays his foundation in the largest, most 
multiplied, and lowest range of individuals, carrying us 
by successive increase of conditions to the fewer and 
the higher. 

The lowest or Nutritive soul, in spite of the small 
number of conditions involved in it, is the indispensable 


had both intellect and cognition up | doctrine of those other philosophers. 
toa certain moderate point. We do * Aristot. De Anima, I. v. p. 411 
not cite this treatise as the composi- | b. 28. j 
tion of Aristotle, but it is reasonably ? Ibid. IL. ii. p. 413, a. 25-30, b. 32; 
good evidence in reference to the | iii. p. 414, b. 29; p. 415, a. 10. 
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basis whereon all the others depend. None of the other 
souls can exist apart from it. It is the first constituent 
of the living individual—the implication of Form with 
Matter in a natural body suitably organized; it is the 
preservative of the life of the individual, with its 
aggregate of functions and faculties, and with the proper 
limits of size and shape that characterize the species ;^ 
it is, moreover, the preservative of perpetuity to the 
species, inasmuch as it prompts and enables each indi- 
vidual to generate and leave behind a successor like 
himself; which is the only way that an individual can 
obtain quasi-immortality, though all aspire to become 
immortal." This lowest soul is the primary cause of 
digestion and nutrition. It is cognate with the celes- 
tial heat, which 1s essential also as a co-operative cause ; 
accordingly, all animated bodies possess an inherent 
natural heat. 

We advance upwards now from the nutritive soul to 
that higher soul which is at once nutritive and Sentient ; 
for Aristotle does not follow the example of Plato in 
recognizing three souls to one body, but assigns only one 
and the same soul, though with multiplied faculties and 
functions, to one and the same body. Sensible percep- 
tion, with its accompaniments, forms the characteristic 
privilege of the animal as contrasted with the plant." 


^ Aristot. de Anima, II. iv. p. 415, 
a. 24: mporn Kal koworárg ðúvapís 
eeri Wuxns, kað iv vmápxeu tò (ov 
dracw.—p. 415, b. 8: mo) (Gvros 
cparos airía kal àpx1.—11l. xii. p. 
434, a. 22-30, b. 24. Aristot. De 
tespiratione, viii. p. 474, a. 30, b. 11. 

^ Aristot. De Anima, LI. iv. p. 416, 
Es te 

* Ibid. p. 415, b. 2; p. 416, b. 28: 


3480 85 5X1 CIE. P 
ETEL ò amo TOU TéÀovs amavra mpoo- 


VOL, II. 


, L aN 8 ^ M a 
ayopevely OlKa.ov, TENOS OE TO yevrvraat 


YS > , » A Li L ^ 
OLOV AVTO, €t) av Ui Trpo) pux YENE 


vue) otov -avtd. Also De Generat. 
Animal. II. i. p. 731, b. 33. 

3 Aristot, De Anima, II. iv. p. 416, 
a, 10-18, b. 29. 

* Aristot. De Sensu et Sensili, i. p. 
436, b.'12. He considers sponges to 
have'some sensation (Hist. Animal. 
I: 57 p. 487, b. 9). 


O 
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Sensible perception admits of many diversities, from 
the simplest and rudest tactile sensation, which even 
the lowest animals cannot be without, to the full 
equipment of five senses which Aristotle declares to be 
a maximum not susceptible of increase. But the sen- 
tient faculty, even in its lowest stage, indicates a re- 
markable exaltation of the soul in its character of form. 
The soul, quà sentient and percipient, receives the 
form of the perceptum without the matter; whereas 
the nutritive soul cannot disconnect the two, but re- 
ceives and appropriates the nutrient substance, form 
and matter in one and combined.’ Aristotle illustrates 
this characteristic feature of sensible perception by re- 
curring to his former example of the wax and the 
figure. Just as wax receives from a signet the im- 
pression engraven thereon, whether the matter of the 
signet be iron, gold, stone, or wood; as the impression 
stamped has no regard to the matter, but reproduces 
only the figure engraven on the signet, the wax 
being merely potential and undefined, until the signet 
comes to convert it into something actual and definite ;° 
so the percipient faculty in man is impressed by the 
substances in nature, not according to the matter of 
each but, according to the qualitative form of each. 
Such passive receptivity 1s the first and lowest form of 
sensation, not having any magnitude in itself, but 


* Aristot. De Animá, IT. iii. p. 414, | aic8nróv, àAAà máexew perà Tis 
b. 2; p. 415, a. 3; III i. p. 424, b. | Uns. 
22; xiii. p. 435, b. 15. Themistius ad loc. p. 144, ed. 
" Ibid. IL. xii. p. 424, a. 32-b. 4: | Spengel: másyet (rd urd) cvver- 
dia ri more rà ura oùk aicOdvera, | ciovans rhs Ans Tod mowodvtos, &c. 
zyovTa Tt pÓpiov uyxiKdv kai mác- * Aristot. De Animá, II. xii. p. 424, 
xovrá Te tnd TOV üámTÓv; kal yap | a. 19. 
Woxerat kai Óeppatverav aitiov yàp * Ibid. a. 24: aicOnrjpsov è mpó- 
TO py exew pegórrnra, pnõè Tovaitny | roy èv $ 7 roavTn Svvapis, &c.—11l. 
dpxjv otav rà e€ldn d€xecOa ray! xii. p. 434, a. 29. 
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residing in bodily organs which have magnitude, and 
separable from them only by logical abstraction. It is 
a potentiality, correlating with, and in due proportion 
to, the exterior percipibile, which, when acting upon it, 
brings it into full actuality. The actuality of both 
(percipiens and perceptum) is one and the same, and 
cannot be disjoined in fact, though the potentialities of 
the two are distinet yet correlative; the percipiens is 
not like the percipibile originally, but becomes like it 
by being thus actualized.* 

The sentient soul is communicated by the male 
parent in the act of generation,” and is complete from 
the moment of birth, not requiring a process of teaching 
after birth; the sentient subject becomes at once and 
instantly, in regard to sense, on a level with one 
that has attained a certain actuality of cognition, but 
is not at the moment reflecting upon the cognitum. 
Potentiality and Actuality are in fact distinguishable 
into lower and higher degrees; the Potential that has 
been actualized in a first or lower stage, is still a 
Potential relatively to higher stages of Actuality.” The 
Potential may be acted upon in two opposite ways; 
either by deadening and extinguishing it, or by de- 


* Aristot. De Animá, III. ii. p. 425, | wnlikeness. Aristotle dissents from 
b. 25: 9 è ro) aicÓgro) évépyewa | both, and adopts a sort of inter- 
kal THs ala Üoeos 7) avr!) pév egri kai | mediate doctrine. 
pia, rò Ò civar où ravróv adrais.—II. ^ Aristot. De Gener. Animal. II. v. 
v. p. 418, a. 3: rò Ò aicOnrixoy Óvvá- | p. 741, a. 19, b. 7; De Anima, II. v. 
pet éariv olov rò aicOnrov if0n vrehe- | p. 417, b. 17. 

Xéua,— ác Xe. pev oiv oix porov * Aristot. De Animá, II. v. p. 417, 
dv, merovOds Ò @poiara kai écrw | b. 18- 32. See above, p. 185, note °. 
otov exeivo. Also p. 417, a. 7, 14, The extent of Potentiality, or the 
20. partial Actuality, which Aristotle 

There were conflicting doctrines | claims for the sentient soul even at 
current in Aristotle's time: some said | birth, deserves to be kept in mind; 
that, for an agent to act upon a patient, | we shall contrast it presently with 
there must be likeness between the | what he says about the Noüs. 
two; others said that there must be 
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veloping and carrying it forward to realization. The 
sentient soul, when asleep or inert, requires a cause to 
stimulate it into actual seeing or hearing; the noétic 
or cognizant soul, under like circumstances, must also 
be stimulated into actual meditation on its cognitum. 
But there is this difference between the two. The 
sentient soul communes with particulars; the noétic 
soul with universals. The sentient soul derives its 
stimulus from without, and from some of the individual 
objects, tangible, visible, or audible; but the noétic 
soul is put into action by the abstract and universal, 
which is in a certain sense within the soul itself; so that 
a man can at any time meditate on what he pleases, 
but he cannot see or hear what he pleases, or anything 
except such visible or audible objects as are at hand.* 
We have already remarked, that in many animals 
the sentient soul is little developed; being confined 
in some to the sense of touch (which can never be 
wanting),” and in others to touch and taste. But even 
this minimum of sense—though small, if compared with 
the variety of senses in man—is a prodigious step in 
advance of plants; it comprises a certain cognition, and 
within its own sphere it is always critical, comparing, 
discriminative. The sentient soul possesses this dis- 
criminative faculty in common with the noétic soul or 
Intelligence, though applied to different objects and 
purposes ; and possesses such faculty, because it is itself 


* Aristot. De Anima, II. v. p. 417, 
b. 22: atriov è éte TOv kaf Exactov 
j kar évépyeuv ataOnows, 7j © èro- 
Tug tev kaÜóXNov: ra)ra ð ev aùrp 
mas eort TH ux. IIl. iii. p. 427, 
b. 18. 

BOrbid ELE exti p.494, Ds T237 
Qavepüv dri ovx oióv re avev Addis 
civar (ov. 


* Ibid. ix. p. 432, a. 16: T kpi- 
TKO, Ô Ouavoías épyov éori kal ais- 
Onoews.—IlI. iii. p. 427, a. 20; p. 
426, b. 10-15. De Generat. Animal. 
L xxii. p. 781, a. 30-b. 5; De 
Somno et Vigil. i. p. 458, b. 2. The 
sentient faculty is called úvapıv 
cüpjvrov kpirikýv in Analyt. Poster. 
II. xix- p. 99. b.-95. 
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a mean or middle term between the two sensible ex- 
tremes of which it takes cognizance,—hot and cold, 
hard and soft, wet and dry, white and black, acute and 
grave, bitter and sweet, light and darkness, visible 
and invisible, tangible and intangible, &c. We feel no 
sensation at all when the object touched is exactly of 
the same temperature with ourselves, neither hotter 
nor colder; the sentient soul, being a mean between 
the two extremes, is stimulated to assimilate itself 
for the time to either of them, according as it is acted 
upon from without. It thus makes comparison of each 
with the other, and of both with its own mean.* Lastly, 
the sentient faculty in the soul is really one and indi- 
visible, though distinguishable logically or by abstrac- 
tion into different genera and species.” Of that faculty 
the central physical organ is the heart, which con- 
tains the congenital or animal spirit. The Aristotelian 
psychology is here remarkable, affirming as it does 
the essential relativity of all phenomena of sense to the 
appreciative condition of the sentient; as well as 
the constant implication of intellectual and discrimi- 
native comparison among them. 

All the objects generating sensible perception, are 
magnitudes? Some perceptions are peculiar to one 
sense alone, as colour to the eye, &c. Upon these 
we never make mistakes directly; in other words, we 


* Aristot. De Animá, IJ. x. p. 422, | è? Aristot. De Sensu et Sensili, vii. 
a. 20; ix. p. 421, b. 4-11; xi. p. 424, | p. 449, a. 8, 17. De Motu Animal. x. 
a. 5: kal 61a roUro kpiver rà aioÓrrá | p. 708, a. 15. De Somno et Vigil. ii. 
—rd yap pérov kpirikóv. III. vii.| p. 455, a. 15, 21, 35; p. 456, a. 5. 
p. 491, a. 10: gore rò SecOa kai | De Juventute et Senect. p. 467, b. 27 ; 
AvmeigÜa. TO évepyeiv r) aigÓmrik; | p. 469, a. 4-12. 
pecórgrt mpos rò dyaÓv ij kakóv, j | ° Aristot. De Sensu et Sensili, vii. 
roatra. III. xiii. p. 435, a. 21. p. 449, a. 20: rò aigOnrav way écri 
He remarks that plants have no | uéye8os. 
similar neoórgs—11. xii. p. 424, b. 1. : 
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always judge rightly what is the colour or what is the 
sound, though we are often deceived in Judging what 
the thing coloured is, or where the sonorous object is." 
There are, however, some perceivables not peculiar to 
any one sense alone, but appreciable by two or more ; 
though chiefly and best by the sense of vision; such 
are motion, rest, number, figure, magnitude. Here 
the appreciation becomes less accurate, yet it is still 
made directly by sense.” But there are yet other 
matters that, though not directly affecting sense, are 
perceived indirectly, or by way of accompaniment to 
what is directly perceived. Thus we see a white object; 
nothing else affecting our sense except its whiteness. 
Beyond this, however, we judge and declare, that the 
object so seen is the son of Kleon. This is a judgment 
obtained indirectly, or by way of accompaniment; by 
accident, so to speak, inasmuch as the same does not 
accompany all sensations of white. It is here that we 
are most liable to error.° 

Among the five senses, Aristotle distinguishes two 
as operating by direct contact between subject and 
object (touch, taste); three as operating through an 
external intervening medium (vision, smell, taste). 
He begins with Vision, which he regards as possessing 
most completely the nature and characteristics of a 
sense. The direct and proper object of vision is 
colour. Now colour operates upon the eye not imme- 


* Aristot. De Anima, II. vi. p. 418, | a. 7-25 : Néyerar 5€ 7d alc Onrdv Tpi- 


a. 10-16. Xs, Gv dvo pev kað abrá dapev 
^ Aristot. De Sensu et Sensili, i. aic Üávea Oa, TÒ dé êv Kara ovpBeBnkós. 
p. 487, a. 8; iv. p. 442, b. 4-12. He | Also, III. i. p. 425, b. 24; iii. p. 428, 
says in this last passage, that the | b. 18-925. 
common perceivables are appreciable ^ Aristot. De Animá, IIL. iii. p. 429, 
at least by both sight and touch —if not | a. 2 : 4 dus pddtora alcbnols eat. 
by all the senses. Also Metaphysica, A. init. 
* Aristot. De Animá, II, vi. p. 418, 
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diately (for, if the coloured object be placed in contact 
with the eye, there will be no vision), but by causing 
movements or perturbations in the external intervening 
medium, air or water, which affect the sense through 
an appropriate agency of their own.* This agency is, 
according to Aristotle, the Diaphanous or Transparent. 
When actual or in energy, the transparent is called 
light; when potential or in capacity only, it is 
called darkness. The eye is of watery structure, apt 
for receiving these impressions.” It is the presence 
either of fire, or of something analogous to the celestial 
body, that calls forth the diaphanous from the state 
of potentiality into that of actuality or light; im which 
latter condition it is stimulated by colour. The dia- 
phanous, whether as light or as darkness, is a peculiar 
nature or accompaniment, not substantive in itself, but 
inherent chiefly in the First or Celestial Body, yet also 
in air, water, glass, precious stones, and in all bodies to 
a greater or less degree, The diaphanous passes at 
once and simultaneously, in one place as well as in 
another, from potentiality to actuality—from darkness 
to light. Light does not take time to travel from 
one place to another, as sound and smell do.) The 


a Aristot. De Anima, II. vii. p. 419, 
a. 12, 14, 19; Aristot. De Sensu et 
Sensili, ii. p. 440, a. 18: or eù- 
Oùs kpewrov dáva, TH kweioÜat rò 
pera£U rìs aloÜjaeos rò ro) alob- 
ToU yivecOa Thy ataOnow, ád kal ju) 
rais dmoppoias.—Ib, ii. p. 488, b. 3: 
etre pas eir anp oT. TÒ peraéd ro) 
ópwpévov kai TOU Opparos, » dia ToU- 
Tov kívaís éarw 1) motoUga TÒ ópàv. 

^ Aristot. De Animá, IT. vii. p. 419, 
a. 9: rovro yàp v aùr TÒ xpópart 
eivat, TO KWNTLK@ elvat ToU kar évép- 
yeay Scahavovs: 4 8 evrehéxeva rod 
diapavods pas ésriv.—lb. p. 418, b. 
11-17: Grav 5 evredexcia Stadpaves 


| ind mupòs ij rovrov oiov Tò dvo 
cépa:—mvpós ñ Toto0rov TwwÓs Tap- 
ovaia ev rà iapavei. 

* Aristot. De Animá, II. vii. p. 418, 
b.4. De Sensu et Sensili, ii. p. 438, 
a. 14, b. 7; iii. p. 489, a. 21, seq. : 
ô dé Aéyopev Siapaves, oùk &crw vov 
dépos jj V0aros, ovS Mov rv oUro 
Aeyouévev ccopárev, àXÀá tis eor 
kow) dicis kai Obvajus, Ñ Xepurm)) 
pév ovk &grww, ev Toúrois Ò ori, kai 
Trois Aois cpagiw évvmdpxeu Tots 
pév uüXXov rois Ò’ fjrrov. 
+à Aristot. De Sensu et Sensili, vi. 
p. 446, a. 28, seq., b. 27: T evar 


^ , > > + la 
yap te pas €oriv, GAN ov kivnois 
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diaphanous is not a body, nor effluvium from a body, nor 
any one of the elements: it is of an adjective character 
—a certain agency or attribute pervading or belonging 
to bodies, along with their extension.* Colour marks 
and defines the surface of the body quá diaphanous, 
as figure defines it qud extended. Colour makes the 
diaphanous itself visible, and its own varieties visible 
through the diaphanous. Air and water are trans- 
parent throughout, though with an ill-defined superficial 
colour. White and black, as colours in solid bodies, 
correspond to the condition of light or darkness in air. 
There are some luminous objects visible in the dark, as 
fire, fungous matter, eyes, and scales of fish, &c., though 
they have no appropriate colour There are seven 
species or varieties of colours, but all of them proceed 
from white and black, blended in different proportions, 
or seen one through another; white and black are the 
two extremes, the other varieties being intermediate 
between them. 

The same necessity for an intervening medium ex- 
ternal to the subject, as in the case of vision, prevails 
also in the senses of hearing and smell. If the audible 
or odorous object be placed in contact with its organ of 
sense, there will be no hearing or smell. Whenever 
we hear or smell any object, there must be interposed 


tis. Empedokles affirmed that light 
travelling from the Sun reached 
the intervening space before it came 
to the earth; Aristotle contradicts 
him. 

^ Aristot. De Anima, IT. vii. p. 418, 


ToU Ò ev rois cópaci Ouavo)s TÒ 
€oxarov, Ore prev ety dv TL, ÓjXov: Ore 
d€ rovro earl rò xpópa, ek TOY Tvp- 
Bawóvrev davepóv.—£tart pèv yap èv 
TÓ TOU cópnaros mépar,, GAN oU Te TÒ 
TOU cóparos mépas, GAA THY avTHy 


b. 18: ore ð rò kóros oTépmous 
^ , e > ^ e 
Tis ToLauTns €$eos ek Siadavois, Gore 
djdov ote kal ) TOUTOV Tapovcía 
pâs éarív.—Aristot. De Sensu et Sen- 
sili, iii. p. 439,a. 26: 7) u£v ov rod paris 


, , » , ^ z^ » , 
piots ev adpior TG ÜÓuave Eoriv: | 


prow Set vouí(ew, mep kai čéw 
Xpoparicerar, ravTny kai évrós. 

» Aristot. De Anima, II. vii. p. 419, 
a. 2-25; Aristot. De Sensu et Sensili, 
iv. p. 442, a. 20,—seven colours. 
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between us and the object a suitable medium that shall 
be affected first; while the organ of sense will be 
affected secondarily through that medium. Air is the 
medium in regard to sound, both air and water in 
regard to smell; but there seems besides (analogous to 
the transparent in regard to vision) a special agency 
called the Trans-Sonant, which pervades air and enables 
it to transmit sound; and certainly another special 
agency called the Trans-Olfacient, which pervades both 
air and water, and enables them to transmit smell.* (It 
seems thus that something like a luminiferous ether— 
extended, mobile, and permeating bodies, yet still incor- 
poreal in itself—was an hypothesis as old as Aristotle ; 
and one other ether besides, analogous in property and 
purpose—an odoriferous ether; perhaps a third or 
soniferous ether, but this is less distinctly specified by 
Aristotle.) 

Sound, according to Aristotle, arises from the shock 
of two or more solid bodies communicated to the air. 
It implies local movement in one at least of those 
bodies. Many soft bodies are incapable of making 
sound; those best suited for it are such as metals, hard 
in structure, smooth in surface, hollow in shape. The 
blow must be smart and quick, otherwise the air slips 
away and dissipates itself before the sound can be com- 
municated to it^ Sound is communicated through the 


^ Aristot. De Animá, II. vii. p. 419, 
a. 25-35 ; De Sensu et Sensili, v. p. 


had before him a‘fulleryand better 
text of Aristotle than that which we 


449, b. 30; Themistius ad Aristot. 
De Anima, II. vii., viii. p. 115, Spengel. 
Of the three names, rò ôrapavés—rò 
üuxés—r0ó Siocpoy, the two last are 
not distinctly stated by Aristotle, but 
are said to have been first applied by 
Theophrastus after him. See the notes 
of Trendelenburg and Torstrick ; the 
latter supposes Themistius to have 


now possess, which seems corrupt. In 
our present text, the transparent as 
well as the trans-olfacient ether are 
clearly indicated, the trans-sonant 
not clearly. 

^ Aristot. De Animá, II. viii. p. 
419, b. 4 seq. He calls air yadupds, 
eWOpuntos (p. 420, a. 1-8), — eù- 
Ouatperos, evoAtcOos (Themistius, pp. 
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air to the organ of hearing; the air is one continuum 
(not composed of adjacent particles with interspaces), 
and a wave is propagated from it to the internal 
ear, which contains some air enclosed in the sinuous 
ducts within the membrane of the tympanum, con- 
genitally attached to the organ itself, and endued with 
a certain animation. This internal air within the ear, 
excited by the motion propagated from the external 
ear, causes hearing. The ear is enabled to appreciate 
accurately the movements of the external air, because 
it has itself little or no movement within. We cannot 
hear with any other part of the body; because it is 
only in the ear that nature has given us this stock of 
internal air. lf water gets into the ear, we cannot 
hear at all; because the wave generated in the air 
without, cannot propagate itself within. Nor can we 
hear, if the membrane of the ear be disordered ; any 
more than we can see, when the membrane of the eye 
is disordered.” 

Voice is a kind of sound peculiar to animated beings ; 
yet not belonging to all of them, but only to those that 
inspire the air. Nature employs respiration for two 


116, 117, Sp.)—* quod facilé diffluit " 


97 ^ fA , ^ y 
aépa TO kLivQgOj.evov pépos kat ép- 


(Trendelenburg, Comm. p. 384). He 
says that for sonorous purposes air 
ought to be d0po)v— compact or 
dense: sound reverberates best from 
metals with smooth surface, p. 420, 
a. 25. 

* Aristot. De Anima, II. viii. p. 
419, b. 34 seq.: otros Ó (6 dnp) 
€gTiv ó mov dkovew, Órav kni 
cvvexys kal eis"—N/odQrikóv pev oiv 
Tò  Kuwgriküv évòs dépos auvexeia 
péxpis axons. akon è cupurs djp: 
dua Öè rò £v dépı eiva, kwovpévov 
ToU éfo TO elow kwei, Oimep ov 
mavtn TO (dov akover, ovde mávry 
Suepxerae ó dnp* ov yap mávry exer 


Woxov.—bid tas €Awas (p. 420, a. 
13). 

The text of this passage is not 
satisfactory. It has been much criti- 
cised as well as amended by Tor- 
Strick ; see his Comment. p. 148 seq. 
I cannot approve his alteration of 
£uYrvxov into eprodor. 

» Aristot. De Anima, IL viii. p. 
420, a. 9: ó 8 év rois dow éykaro- 
KoOdunrar mpos TÒ akivnros eivat, Orrws 
dkpiBàs aicOdynrac mácas tas Oka- 
popas ths kwhoews.—p. 420, a. 14. 
où (dkobouev) àv 7j phvyé Kaun, 
orep TO emt vj kópņ Šéppa órav 
Kapy. 
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purposes: the first, indispensable to animal life,—that 
of cooling and tempering the excessive heat of the 
heart and its adjacent parts; the second, not indis- 
pensable to life, yet most valuable to the higher faculties 
of man,—significant speech. The organ of respiration 
is the larynx; a man cannot speak either when inspir- 
ing or expiring, but only when retaining and using the 
breath within. The soul in those parts, when guided 
by some phantasm or thought, impels the air within 
against the walls of the trachea, and this shock causes 
vocal sounds.* 

Aristotle seems to have been tolerably satisfied with 
the above explanation of sight and hearing; for, in 
approaching the sense of Smell with the olfacients, he 
begins by saying that it is less definable and explicable. 
Among the five senses, smell stands intermediate be- 
tween the two (taste and touch) that operate by direct 
contact, and the other two (sight and hearing) that 
operate through an external medium. Man is below 
other animals in this sense; he discriminates little 1n 
smells except the pleasurable and the painful? His 
taste, though analogous in many points to smell, is far 
more accurate and discriminating, because taste is a va- 
riety of touch; and in respect to touch man is the most 
discriminating of all animals. Hence his great superi- 
ority to them in practical wisdom. Indeed the marked 
difference of intelligence between one man and another, 


^ Aristot. De Anima, IL viii. p. 
420, b. 5-p. 421, a. 6. dore 1; 
mAny} To) dvamveouévov dépos bd 
Tis èv TOvTOLS rois popiors Yruxns mpós 
Thy kaħovpévny aptnpiay povn éorw. 
ov yap mas ¢øov Wopos porn, ka0á- 
mep cimopev (Core yap kal TH yorry 
odeiy kai ós oi Byrrovres) ddd Sei 
CuNrvxóv re eîvat TÒ TUmTov Kal perà 


$avracías rwós: onpaytikos yap On 
tis Woos early 5j povn kai ov Tov 
dvamveonévov dépos, Ggmep 7 BNE, 
dAÀà TovT@ TUMTEL TOV év TH dprnpía 
mpos avTny. 

> Aristot. De Anima, II. ix. p. 421, 
a.7. De Sensu et Sensili, v. p. 445, 
a. 6; iv. p. 441, a. 1. De Partibus 
Animal. II. xii. p.656,a.31; p. 657, a. 9. 
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turns mainly upon the organ of touch : men of hard flesh 
(or skin) are by nature dull in intelligence, men of soft 
flesh are apt and clever. The classifying names of dif- 
ferent smells are borrowed from the names of the analo- 
gous tastes to which they are analogous— sweet, bitter, 
tart, dry, sharp, smooth, &c.” Smells take effect through 
air as well as through water; by means of a peculiar 
agency or accompaniment (mentioned above, called the 
Trans-Olfacient) pervading both one and the other. It 
is peculiar to man that he cannot smell except when in- 
haling air in the act of inspiration; any one may settle 
this for himself by making the trial? But fishes and 
other aquatic animals, which never inhale air, can smell 
in the water; and this proves that the trans-olfacient 
agency is operative to transmit odours not less in water 
than in air^ We know that the sense of smell in these 
aquatic animals is the same as it is in man, because 
the same strong odours that are destructive to man are 
also destructive to them.’ Smell is the parallel, and in 
a certain sense the antithesis of taste; smell is of the 
dry, taste is of the moist: the olfactory matter is a 
juicy or sapid dryness, extracted or washed out from 
both air and water by the trans-olfacient agency, and 
acting on the sensory potentialities of the nostrils! This 


* Aristot. De Anima, IT. ix. p. 421, | mveîv ij aicbdverOar idvov em ràv 


a. 21: xarà è Tijv ddyy moMAó 
rà» Mov (dav Siapepdvras axprBot 
(6 dvOpwros). 810 kal hpovipodrardy 
ore Tov wav. onpetov è rò kai 
€v TO yévev TOV dvÜpómoev mapa Td 
aicOnrnpiov Toro iva — eüvéis 
kal d$veis, map dAXo òè pydév 
of pèw yap okAnpdcapko. adveis 
my Stdavoray, of è padakdcapkor 
evpuets. 

> Ibid. a. 26. 

* Ibid. b. 9-19. 


NEM ^5 
TO avev TOU ava- 


dvÜpórov' Sov è mewopévow. He 
Seems to think that this is not true 
of any animal other than man. 

^ Aristot. De Sensu et Sensili, v. 
p. 448, a. 8-31; p. 444, b. 9. 

* Aristot. De Animá, IL ix. p. 
421, b. 22. He instances brimstone, 
doaXros, &c. 

f This is difficult to understand, 
but it seems to be what Aristotle here 
means.—De Anima, II. ix. p. 422, 
a. 6: ore 8 h òp) roù Enpod, Gomep 
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olfactory inhalation is warm as well as dry. Hence it 
is light, and rises easily to the brain, the moisture and 
coldness of which it contributes to temper; this is a 
very salutary process, for the brain is the wettest and 
coldest part of the body, requiring warm and dry 
influences as a corrective. It is with a view to this 
correction that Nature has placed the olfactory organ 
in such close proximity to the brain. There are two 
kinds of olfactory impressions. One of them is akin to 
the sense of taste—odour and savour going together— 
an affection (to a great degree) of the nutritive soul; 
so that the same odour is agreeable when we are 
hungry, disagreeable when our hunger is fully satisfied. 
This first kind of impression is common to men with 
other animals; but there is a second, peculiar to man, 
and disconnected from the sense of taste, viz., the 
scent of flowers, unguents, &c., which are agreeable 
or disagreeable constantly and per se. Nature has 
assigned this second kind of odours as a privilege 
to man, because his brain, being so large and moist, 
requires to be tempered by an additional stock of dry- 
ing and warming olfactory influence. 


6 xvpós Tod vypo)' ro Ò dodpavriKoy 
aicOnrnpioy Ovvápeu TowoUrov. — De 
Sensu et Sensili, v. p. 443, a. 1-9: 
gore © OcdQpavróv ovy 7 Odavés, 
GAN 7 mvvrikÓy 1) puTTixdy eyxvpou 
Enpdrnros‘—y ev byp@ roð éyxüpov 
Enpod picts dopn, kai dopavrov ro 
rowvtov’ ort Ò dmav xvpov earl Tò 
máÜos, Sndov ék Tav éxóvrov Kal uù 
éxóvrov òcpnv, &c. Also p. 443, b. 
3-7. 

In the treatise De Sensu et Sensili, 
there is one passage (ii. p. 438, b. 24), 
wherein Aristotle affirms that smell 
is kamváOns avabupiacts, êk mvpós; 
but we also find a subsequent passage 


(v. p. 443, a. 21, seq.) where he cites 
that same doctrine as the opinion of 
others, but distinctly refutes it. 

^ Aristot. De Sensu et Sensili, v. 
p. 444, a. 10, 22, 24: 1: yàp rijs 
dopijs Sivapes Beppu) thy vow Friv. 

^ [bid. p. 443, b. 17; p. 444, a. 6, 
15, 28: {iov 8€ rs Tov àvÓpomov 
Qiiaeós ate To THS rphs THs ToLavTns 
yévos Sua rò mAeiorov éykeadoy kai 
bypórarov éxew Tav (oov ws kara 
péyebos. 

Plato also reckons the pleasures of 
smell among the pure and admissible 
pleasures (Philebus, p. 51, E. ; Tim- 
æus, p. 65, A., p. 67, A.). 
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Taste is a variety of touch, and belongs to the lower 
or nutritive soul, as a guide to the animal in seeking or 
avoiding different sorts of food. The object of taste 
is essentially liquid, often strained and extracted from 
dry food by warmth and moisture. The primary mani- 
festation of this sensory phenomenon is the contrast of 
drinkable and undrinkable^ The organ of taste, the 
tongue, is a mean between dryness and moisture; when 
either of these is in excess, the organ is disordered. 
Among the varieties of taste, there are two fundamental 
contrarles (as in colour, sound, and the objects of the 
other senses except touch) from which the other con- 
trasts are derived. These fundamentals in taste are 
sweet and bitter; corresponding to white and black, 
acute and grave, in colours and sounds. The sense of 
taste is potentially sweet or bitter; the gustable object 
is what makes it sweet or bitter in actuality.” 

The sense of Touch, in which man surpasses all other 
animals, differs from the other senses by not having 
any two fundamental contraries giving origin to the 
rest, but by having various contraries alike fundamental. 
It is thus hardly one sense, but an aggregate of several 
senses. It appreciates the elementary differences of 
body quà body—hot, cold, dry, moist, hard, soft, &e, 
It is a mean between each of these two extremes; 
being potentially either one of them, and capable 
of being made to assimilate itself actually to either. 
In this sense, the tangible object operates when in 


* Aristot. De Anima, II. x. p. 422, b. 24: 
a. 30-33. De Sensu et Sensili, i.p. rpodípov. 
436, b. 15; iv. p. 441, b. 17: dua} Aristot. De Anima, II. x. p. 422, 
TOU Enpod Kai yeaOous SijBovca (ñ b. 5-16; II. xi. p. 422, b. 23: mácá 
dinis). kal KuwoÜca TO Beppe TOLÓV tT Te yàp atoOnots puds evayTi@oews 
TO Dypov mapackevátei. KaiegTLTOUTO eivat Soxei, &c. 


xvpos TO yeyvópevov tro To) eipp- | © Ibid. xi, p. 422, b. 17 seq. 
pévov Enpovd máÜos ev rà vypQ.—lb. 


ov mavrós Enpod dda ToU 
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contact with the skin; and, as has been already said, 
much of the superiority of man depends upon his 
superior fineness and delicacy of skin.* Still Aristotle 
remarks that the true organ of touch is not the skin 
or flesh, but somethiug interior to the flesh. This last 
serves only as a peculiar medium. The fact that the 
sensation arises when the object touches our skin, 
does not prove that the skin is the true organ; for, 
if there existed a thin exterior membrane surrounding 
our bodies, we should still feel the same sensation. 
Moreover, the body is not in real contact with our skin, 
though it appears to be so: there is a thin film of air 
between the two, though we do not perceive it; just as, 
when we touch an object under water, there is a film 
of water interposed between, as is seen by the wetness 
of the finger.” The skin is, therefore, not the true 
organ of touch, but a medium between the object and 
the organ; and this sense does in reality agree with the 
other senses in having a certain medium interposed 
between object and organ. But there is this difference : 
in touch the medium is close to and a part of ourselves ; 
in sight and hearing it is exterior to ourselves, and 
may extend to some distance. In sight and hearing 
the object does not affect us directly; it affects the 
external medium, which again affects us. But in touch 
the object affects, at the same time and by the same 
influence, both the medium and the interior organ ; like 
a spear that, with the same thrust, pierces the warrior’s 
shield and wounds the warrior himself... Apparently, 


* Aristot. Histor. Animal. I. xv. p. | (p. 660, a. 20) as well as for articulate 
494, b. 17. Man is AemroOepuóraros | speech. 
r&v (ov (Aristot. De Partib. Animal. > Aristot. De Animá, II. xi. p. 423, 
ii. p. 657, b. 2), and has the tongue | a. 25-32. 
also looser and softer than any of * Ibid. p. 423, b. 12-17: duadeper 
them, most fit for variety of touch | r0 ámróv ràv óparàv kai ràv Yrodm- 
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therefore, the true organ of touch is something interior, 
and skin and flesh is an interposed medium.* But what 
this interior organ is, Aristotle does not more particu- 
larly declare. He merely states it to be in close and 
intimate communication with the great central focus 
and principle of all sensation—the heart ;” more closely 
connected with the heart (he appears to think) than 
any of the other organs of sense, though all of them 
are so connected more or less closely. , 

Having gone through the five senses seriatim, Ari- 
stotle offers various reasons to prove that there neither 
are, nor can be, more than five; and then discusses 
some complicated phenomena of sense. We perceive 
that we see or hear :° do we perceive this by sight or 
by hearing? and if not, by what other faculty ?* Ari- 
stotle replies by saying that the act of sense is one and 
the same, but that it may be looked at in two different 
points of view. We see a coloured object; we hear a 
sound : in each case the act of sense is one; the energy 
or actuality of the visum and videns, of the sonans 
and audiens, is implicated and indivisible. But the 


Tik@y Ore ékeivov pev aicbavopeba T 
TO preTa&d mote TL nas, Tav è dnrey 
oix td rod peragd GAN dpa T pe- 
taki, Gomep ó Ot dami0os mryeis: 
ov yap 7 domis mnyeioa émára£ev, 
ANN äp duo cvveByn mrAnyjva. 

This analogy of the warrior pierced 
at the same time with his shield 
illustrates Aristotle’s view of the 
eighth Category—Habere: of which 
he gives ómAwgra,. as the example. 
He considers a man's clothes and 
defensive weapons as standing in a 
peculiar relation to him like a per- 
sonal appurtenance and almost as a 
part of himself. It is under this point 
of view that he erects Z/abere into a 
distinct Category. 


* Aristot. De Anima, II. xi. p. 423, 
b. 22-26: 75 kai 8njXov dre évrós TO 
Tod ámwToU aig Ünrikóv.—T0 pera£Ü Tod 
ámTiKOU 7] cápé. 

» Aristot. De Partibus Animal. II. 
X. p. 656, a. 30; De Vita et Morte, 
iii. p. 469, a. 12; De Somno et Vigil. 
ii. p. 455, a. 23 ; De Sensu et Sensili, 
li. p. 439, a. 2. 

* In modern psychology the lan- 
guage would be—“ We are conscious 
that we see or hear.” But Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton has remarked that the 
word Consciousness has no equivalent 
usually or familiarly employed in the 
Greek psychology. 

* Aristot. De Anima, III. ii. p. 425, 
b. 14. 
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potentiality of the one is quite distinct from the poten- 
tiality of the other, and may be considered as well as 
named apart When we say: I perceive that I see— 
we look at the same act of vision from the side of the 
videns; the visum being put out of sight as the un- 
noticed correlate. "This is a mental fact distinct from, 
though following upon, the act of vision itself, Ari- 
stotle refers it rather to that general sentient soul or 
faculty, of which the five senses are partial and separate 
manifestations, than to the sense of vision itself? He 
thus considers what would now be termed consciousness 
of a sensation, as being merely the subjective view of 
the sensation, distinguished by abstraction from the 
objective. 

It is the same general sentient faculty, though diver- 
sified and logically distinguishable in its manifestations, 
that enables us to conceive many sensations as combined 
into one; and to compare or discriminate sensations be- 
longing to different senses.° 

White and sweet are perceived by two distinet senses, 
and at two distinct moments of time; but they must 
be compared and discriminated by one and the same 
sentient or cogitant act, and at one moment of time.’ 
This mental act, though in itself indivisible, has yet 
two aspects, and is thus in a certain sense divisible ; 
just as a point taken in the middle of a line, while 


* Aristot. De Anima, IIT. ii. p. 425, * Aristot. De Sensu et Sensili, vii, 


b. 26 ; p. 426, a. 16-19. 

» Aristot. De Somno et Vigil ii. 

. 455, a. 12-17; De Anima, 
III ii. with Torstrick’s note, p. 166, 
and the exposition of Alexander of 
Aphrodisias therein cited. These 
two passages of Aristotle are to a 
certain extent different, yet not con- 
tradictory, though Torstrick supposes 
them to be so. 


VOL. II, 


p- 449, a. 8-20. 

a Aristot. De Anima, IIT. ii. p. 426, 
b. 17-29: ovre ù Kexopicpevois 
evOexerar Kpive Ott érepov TÒ yAuKD 
Tov Aevko), dÀAà Set évi Tun dudo 
dja eivat.—0ei 0€ rò £v Aéyew Gre 
€repov* črepov yap TO yÀvkU ToU Nev- 
KoU. — ax@piotov kal êv dxopíscro 


xpóve. III. vii. p. 491, a. 20. 


P 
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indivisible in itself, may be looked upon as the closing 
terminus of one-half of the line, and as the commencing 
terminus of the other half. 'The comparison of two 
different sensations or thoughts is thus one and the 
same mental fact, with two distinguishable aspects." 

Aristotle devotes a chapter to the enquiry : whether 
we can perceive two distinct sensations at once (i.e. in 
one and the same moment of time). He decides that 
we cannot; that the sentient soul or faculty is one and 
indivisible, and can only have a single energy or 
actuality at once.” If two causes of sensation are 
operative together, and one of them be much superior. 
in force, it will render us insensible to the other. He 
remarks that, when we are pre-occupied with loud noise, 
or with deep reflection, or with intense fright, visual 
objects will often pass by us unseen and unnoticed.* 
Often the two simultaneous sensations will combine or 
blend into one compound, so that we shall feel neither 
of them purely or separately. One single act of sen- 
sational energy may however have a double aspect; as 
the same individual object may be at once white and 
sweet, though its whiteness and its sweetness are 
logically separable.* 

To the sentient soul, even in its lowest manifestations, 
belong the feelings of pleasure and pain, appetite and 
aversion.’ The movements connected with these feel- 
ings, as with all sensation, begin and close with the 


* Aristot. De Anima, III. ii. p. 427, | applies it both to ateOno and to 
a. 10-14: éomep fy Kadodci mwes | vónous, p. 426, b. 22-31; p. 427, a. 9. 


, T ` . 2 , , " E 

cT(ypiv, 7) pià kai 7 Ov0, ra)ry kal ^ Aristot. De Sensu et Sensili, vii. 
adiaiperos Kat Ouapéry 5 pév oiv | p. 447, a. 12. 

d8ta(perov, êv TÒ kpivóv esT: kal dpa, e Thid a Ts: 

7 96 Staiperov imápxeu ovx év Sis à Ibid. b. 12-20, 

yàp Tô abró xprjra. onueio dpa. * Ibid. p. 449, a. 14. 


]t is to be remarked that, in ex- * Aristot. De Anima, II. iii. p. 414, 
plaining this mental process of com- | b. 3-16; III. vii. p. 431, a. 9; De 
parison, Aristotle three several times  Somno et Vigil. i. p. 454, b. 29. 
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central organ—the heart Upon these are consequent 


the various passions and emotions; yet not without 


certain faculties of memory and phantasy accompanying 
or following the facts of sense. 

Aristotle proceeds by gradual steps upward from the 
Sentient soul to the Noétic (Cogitant or Intelligent) 
soul, called in its highest perfection Noüs. While 
refuting the doctrine of Empedokles, Demokritus, and 
other philosophers, who considered cogitation or intel- 
ligence to be the same as sensible perception, and while 
insisting upon the distinctness of the two as mental 
phenomena, he recognizes the important point of 


analogy between them, that both of them include judg- 


ment and comparison;” and he describes an intermediate 
stage called Phantasy or Imagination, forming the 


transition from the lower of the two to the higher. 
We have already observed that, in the Aristotelian 


psychology, the higher functions of the soul presup- 
pose and are built upon the lower as their foundation, 


though the lower do not necessarily involve the higher. 


Without nutrition, there is no sense; without sense, 
there is no phantasy; without phantasy, there is no 
cogitation or intelligence? The higher psychical phe- 
nomena are not identical with the lower, yet neither 
are they independent thereof; they presuppose the 
lower as a part of their conditions. Here, and indeed 
very generally elsewhere, Aristotle has been careful to 
avoid the fallacy of confounding or identifying the con- 
ditions of à phenomenon with the phenomenon itself." 


^ Aristot. De Partibus Animalium, | p. 431, a. 16: ovdérote voei dvev 


TII. iv. p. 666, a. 12. avrdoparos 7 Wwuxn.—De Memoria 
p n 


^ Aristot. De Anima, III. iii. p. | et Reminiscent. i. p. 449, b. 31: voe» 
427, a. 20. ovK égriv dyev pavracparos. 
* Ibid. b. 14: $avraeía yàp črepov | :* Mill’s System of Logic, Book V. 


xai aiaOnoews kal Ouavoías.—Ib. vii. | ch. 3, s. 8. 


pez 
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He proceeds to explain Phantasy or the Phantastic 
department of the soul, with the phantasms that belong to 
it. It is notsensible perception, nor belief, nor opinion, 
nor knowledge, nor cogitation. Our dreams, though 
affections of the sentient soul, are really phantasms in 
our sleep, when there is no visual sensation; even 
when awake, we have a phantasm of the sun, as of a 
disk one foot in diameter, though we believe the sun 
to be larger than the earth* Many of the lower 
animals have sensible perception without any phantasy : 
even those among them that have phantasy have no 
opinion; for opinion implies faith, persuasion, and 
some rational explanation of that persuasion, to none 
of which does any animal attain. Phantasy is an 
internal movement of the animated being (body and 
soul in one) ; belonging to the sentient soul, not to the 
cogitant or intelligent; not identical with the move- 
ment of sense, but continued from or produced by that, 
and by that alone; accordingly, similar to the move- 
ment of sense and relating to the same matters. Since 
our sensible perceptions may be either true or false, so 
also may be our phantasms. And, since these phan- 
tasms are not only like our sensations, but remain 
standing in the soul long after the objects of sense have 
passed away, they are to a great degree the determining 
causes both of action and emotion. They are such 
habitually to animals, who are destitute of Noüs; and 
often even to intelligent men, if the Notis be over- 
clouded by disease or drunkenness.? 


* Aristot. De Anima, III. iii. p. | p. 454, b. 10. 
428, a. 5, b. 3; De Somno et Vig. ii.| ^^ Aristot. De Anima, IIT. iii. p. 
p. 456, a. 24: xivodvrae Ò čvor | 428, a. 10, 22, 25. 
kaÜeüDovres kal moto0gt moÀAà éypn- * Ibid. b. 10-15; De Somniis, i. p. 
yopikd, ov pévrou dyev chavrdcparos | 459, a. 15. 
kal aicOnoews Twos: TÒ yàp evinvisy | * Aristot. De Anima, III. iii. p. 
€or aigÜnpa Tpómov rwá.—lbid. i. | 428, b. 16: xai moààà kar adriy 
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In the chapter now before us, Aristotle is careful to 
discriminate phantasy from several other psychological 
phenomena wherewith it is liable to be confounded. 
But we remark with some surprise, that neither here, 
nor in any other part of his general Psychology, does 
he offer any exposition of Memory, the phenomenon 
more nearly approaching than any other to phantasy. 
He supplied the deficiency afterwards by the short but 
valuable tract on Memory and Reminiscence; wherein 
he recognizes, and refers to, the more general work on 
Psychology. Memory bears on the past, as distinguished 
both from the present and future. Memory and phan- 
tasy are in some cases so alike, that we cannot dis- 
tinguish clearly whether what is in our minds is a 
remembrance or a phantasm.* Both of them belong 
to the same psychological department—to the central 
sentient principle, and not to the cogitant or intelligent 
Noüs. Memory as well as phantasy are continuations, 
remnants, or secondary consequences, of the primary 
movements of sense; what in itself is a phantasm, may 
become an object of remembrance directly and per se ; 
matters of cogitation, being included or implicated in 
phantasms, may also become objects of remembrance, 
indirectly and by way of accompaniment.” We can 
remember our prior acts of cogitation and demon- 
stration; we can remember that, a month ago, we 
demonstrated the three angles of a triangle to be equal 
to two right angles; but, as the original demonstration 
could not be carried on without our having before our 


> Ibid. p. 450, a. 22: rivos pév 


* ^ ^ , ^ ^ 
(i.e. kara Trjv davracíav) kal moweiv 


kai maocxew rò Éxov.—lbid. p. 429, 
a. 4: kai dia TÒ éppévew kal ópoías 
E ^ , ^ > , 
eivai (ras avracías) rais aicAnoect, 
ToÀÀà kar avras mpárreu rà Coa, &c. 

* Aristot. De Memor. et Remin. 
i, p. 451, a. 0 ; p. 449, a. 10. 


oüv rà» ths Wrvxüe éoriv 7) pwin, 
$avepóv Ore obmep kal 3] (avraacía: 
kal ore pwrjpovevrà kab avrà pev doa 
eotl Qavracrá, Kata oupBe_Bnkos D 
ósa pr) ávev Qavraatas. 
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mental vision the phantasm of some particular triangle, 
so neither can the remembrance of the demonstration 
be made present to us without a similar phantasm^ In 
acts of remembrance we have a conception of past 
time, and we recognize what is now present to our 
minds as a copy of what has been formerly present to 
us, either as perception of sense or as actual cognition ;” 
while in phantasms there is no conception of past time, 
nor any similar recognition, nor any necessary reference 
to our own past mental states; the phantasm is looked 
at by itself, and not as a copy. . This is the main point 
of distinction between phantasm and remembrance :° 
what is remembered is a present phantasm assimilated 
to an impression of the past. Some of the superior 
animals possess both memory and phantasy. But other 
animals have neither; their sensations disappear, they 
have no endurance; while endurance is the basis both 
of phantasy and memory. $ 

But though some animals have memory, no animal 
except man has Reminiscence. Herein man surpasses 
them all* Aristotle draws a marked distinction be- 
tween the two; between the (memorial) retentive and 
reviving functions, when working unconsciously and 
instinctively, and the same two functions, when stimu- 
lated and guided by a deliberate purpose of our own— 


* Aristot. De Memor. et Rem. i. p. 
449, b. 18. 


? Ibid. b. 22: det yàp órav èvepyi 
xarà TO pynpovevew, oUros èv TH Woy 


be remarked that in the Topica Ari- 
stotle urges a dialectical objection 
against this or a similar doctrine 
(Topic. IV. iv. v. p. 125, b. 6-19), and 


héyet, Ore mpórepov ro)ro Hxovcev i) 
nobero i) evénoev.—lbid. p. 452, b. 28. 
* [bid. p. 450, a. 30; p. 451, a. 15: 
TÒ pynpovevew, ós elkóvos o0 þáv- 
tagpa, éis. Themistius ad Aristot. 
De Memoria, p. 240, ed. Spengel. 
* Aristot. Analyt. Poster. ii. p. 99, 


b. 96: pov) tod aicOnparos. It may 


against his own definition cited in 
the preceding note, where he calls 
pvp an e&s. Compare the first 
chapter of the Metaphysica. 

* Aristot. De Memor. et Rem. ii. - 
p. 458, a. 8. He draws the same 
distinction in Hist. Animal. I. i. p. 
| 488, b. 26. 
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which he calls reminiscence. This last is like a syl- 
logism or course of ratiocinative inference, performable 
only by minds capable of taking counsel cen calculating. 
He considers memory as a movement proceeding from 
the centre and organs of sense to the soul, and stamp- 
ing an impression thereupon; while reminiscence is a 
eounter-movement proceeding from the soul to the 
organs of sense. In the process of reminiscence, 
movements of the soul and movements of the body are 
conjoined,” more or less perturbing and durable accord- 
ing to the temperament of the individual. The process 
is intentional and deliberate, instigated by the desire to 
search for and recover some lost phantasm or cognition ; 
its success depends upon the fact that there exists by 
nature a regular observable order of sequence among 
the movements of the system, physical as well as 
psychical. The consequents follow their antecedents 
either universally, or at least according to customary 
rules, in the majority of cases.* 

The consequent is either (1) like its antecedent, 
wholly or partially ; or (2) contrary to it; or (3) has 
been actually felt in juxtaposition with it. In reminis- 
eence, we endeavour to regain the forgotten consequent 
by hunting out some antecedent whereupon it is likely 
to follow; taking our start either from the present 
moment or from some other known point! We run 
over many phantasms until we hit upon the true ante- 


* Aristot. De Anima, I. iv. p. 408, 
b. 17. De Memor. et Remin. i. p. 
450, a. 80; ii. p. 458, a. 10: 


pywnokerOai eat otov avAMóywruás 


UD 
TO ava- 


TLS. 
^ Aristot. De Memor. et Rem. ii. 


p. 498, a. 14-23. 
e Ibid, p. 451, b. 10: cupBaivovor 


, a , ^ , 
Knots noe yever Oat perà THVOE. 

a Ibid. b. 18: 61d kai rò epegns 
Onpeúopev vorjcavres ámó ToU viv 1) 
a , A > LINT - P ^ > , 
aov Twos, kal ad’ ópotov 7 évavrtov 
j| TOU a'oveyyus. 

About the associative property of 
Contraries see also De Somno et Vigil. 


| i. p. 453, b. 27 
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cedent; the possibility of reminiscence depends upon 
our having this within our mental reach, among our 
accessible stock of ideas: if such be not the case, 
reminiscence is impracticable, and we must learn over 
again? We are most likely to succeed, if we get upon 
the track or order wherein events actually occurred; 
thus, if we are trying to recollect a forgotten verse or 
sentence, we begin to repeat it from the first word ; the 
same antecedent may indeed call up different conse- 
quents at differents times, but it will generally call up 
what has habitually followed it before.” 

The movements of Memory and of Reminiscence are 
partly corporeal and partly psychical, just as those of 
Sensation and Phantasy are. We compare in our 


remembrance greater and less (either in time or in 


external magnitudes) through similar internal move- 
ments differing from each other in the same proportion, 
but all on a miniature scale These internal move- 
ments often lead to great discomfort, when a person 
makes fruitless efforts to recover the forgotten phantasm 
that he desires; especially with excitable men, who are 
much disturbed by their own phantasms.. They cannot 
stop the movement once begun; and, when their sen- 
sitive system is soft and flexible, they find that they 
have unwittingly provoked the bodily movements be- 
longing to anger or fear, or some other painful emotion.? 
These movements, when once provoked, continue in 


a Aristot. De Memor. et Rem. ii. 
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spite of the opposition of the person that experiences 
them. He brings upon himself the reality of the pain- 
ful emotion; just as we find that, after we have very 
frequently pronounced a sentence or sung a song, the 
internal movements left in our memories are sometimes 
so strong and so persistent, that they act on our vocal 
organs even without any volition on our parts, and 
determine us to sing the song or pronounce the sen- 
tence over again in reality.» Slow men are usually 
good in memory, quick men and apt learners are 
good in reminiscence: the two are seldom found to- 
gether.” 

In this account of Memory and Reminiscence, Ari- 
stotle displays an acute and penetrating intelligence of 
the great principles of the Association of Ideas. But 
these principles are operative not less in memory than 
in reminiscence; and the exaggerated prominence that 
he has given to the distinction between the two (deter- 
mined apparently by a wish to keep the procedure of 
man apart from that of animals) tends to perplex his 
description of the associative process. At the same 
time, his manner of characterizing phantasy, memory, 
and reminiscence, as being all of them at once corporeal 
and psychical—involving, like sensation, internal move- 
ments of the body as well as phases of the consciousness, 
sometimes even passing into external movements 
of the bodily organs without our volition—all this is a 
striking example of psychological observation, as well 
as of consistency in following out the doctrine laid 
down at the commencement of his chief treatise: 
Soul as the Form implicated with Body as the 


* Aristot. De Memor. et Rem. ii. | mavcapévow yap kai ov Bovdopévors 
p. 458, a. 28: foie rd mdOos rois | émépyera, wadw dew i) héyew. 
évdpaon Kal péAeot Kal Aóyoiws, Gray » Ibid. i. p. 449, b. 7. 
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Matter,—the two being an integral concrete du 
only by abstraction. 

We come now to the highest and (in Aristotle's 
opinion) most honourable portion of the soul—the 
Noûs or noétic faculty, whereby we cogitate, understand, 
reason, and believe or opine under the influence of 
reason. According to the uniform scheme of Aristotle, 
this highest portion of the soul, though distinct from all 
the lower, presupposes them all. As the sentient soul 
presupposes the nutrient, so also the cogitant soul pre- 
supposes the nutrient, the sentient, the phantastic, the 
memorial, and the reminiscent. Aristotle carefully 
distinguishes the sentient department of the soul from 
the cogitant, and refutes more than once the doctrine 
of those philosophers that identified the two. But he 
is equally careful to maintain the correlation between 
them, and to exhibit the sentient faculty not only as 
involving in itself a certain measure of intellectual 
discrimination, but also as an essential and fundamental 
condition to the agency of* the cogitant, as a portion of 
the human soul. We have already gone through the 
three successive stages—phantastic, memorial, reminis- 
cent—whereby the interval between sensation and 
cogitation is bridged over. Each of the three is directly 
dependent on past sensation, either as reproduction or 
as corollary ; each of them is an indispensable condition of 
man's cogitation ; moreover, in the highest of the three, 


* Aristot. De Anima, III. iv. p. 
429, a. 10: mept è rod popiov rod 
Tis Puxis © ywooker re 7) Yrvxi) Kal 
$povei. He himself defines what he 
means by vovs a few lines lower; 
and he is careful to specify it as 6 rijs 
Wuxijs voüs— ó dpa Kadovpevos rijs 
uxis vods (Aéyo 0€ vov, à Guvocirat 
kai oroAapBáver 7) Nrvxr)—a. 22. 
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we have actually slid unperceived into the cogitant phase 
of the human soul ; for Aristotle declares the reminiscent 
process to be of the nature of a syllogism.* That the 
soul cannot cogitate or reason without phantasms—-that 
phantasms are required for the actual working of the 
human Nots—he affirms in the most explicit manner." 

The doctrine of Aristotle respecting Noüs has been a 
puzzle, even from the time of his first commentators. 
Partly from the obscurity inherent in the subject, partly 
from the defective condition of his text as it now stands, 
his meaning cannot be always clearly comprehended, 
nor does it seem that the different passages can be 
completely reconciled. 

Anaxagoras, Demokritus, and other philosophers, 
appear to have spoken of Notis or Intellect in a large 
and vague sense, as equivalent to Soul generally. 
Plato seems to have been the first to narrow and 
specialize the meaning; distinguishing pointedly (as 
we have stated above) the rational or encephalic soul, 
in the cranium, with its circular rotations, from the 
two lower souls, thoracic and abdominal. Aristotle 
agreed with him in this distinction (either of separate 
souls or of separate functions in the same soul) ; but he 
attenuated and divested it of all connexion with separate 
corporeal lodgment, or with peculiar movements of any 
kind. In his psychology, the brain no longer appears 
as the seat of intelligence, but simply as a cold, moist, 
and senseless organ, destined to countervail the excessive 
heat of the heart; which last is the great centre of 
animal heat, of life, and of the sentient soul. Aristotle 
declares Noûs not to be connected with, or dependent 


a Aristot. De Memor. et Rem. ii. | 6€ puvun kai ý ràv vogràv ovK dvev 
p. 458, a. 10. $avrácparós eorw.—De Anima, III. 
b Ibid. p. 449, b. 31-p. 450, a. 12: | vii. p. 431, a. 16. 
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on, any given bodily organs or movements appropriated 
to itself: this is one main circumstance distinguishing 
it from the nutrient soul as well as from the sentient 
soul, each of which rests indispensably upon corporeal 
organs and agencies of its own. 

It will be remembered that we stated the relation of 
Soul to Body (in Aristotle’s view) as that of Form to 
Matter; the two together constituting a concrete indi- 
vidual, numerically one; also that Form and Matter, 
each being essentially relative to the other, admitted of 
gradations, higher and lower; e.g. a massive cube of 
marble is already materia formata, but it is still purely 
materia, relative to the statue that may be obtained 
from it. Now, the grand region of Form is the 
Celestial Body—the vast, deep, perceivable, circular 
mass circumscribing the Kosmos, and enclosing, in and 
around its centre, Earth with the other three elements, 
tenanted by substances generated and perishable. This 
Celestial Body is the abode of divinity, including many 
divine beings who take part in its eternal rotations, 
viz. the Sun, Moon, Stars, &c., and other Gods. Now, 
every soul, or every form that animates the matter of 
a living being, derives its vitalizing influence from this 
celestial region. All seeds of life include within them 
a spiritual or gaseous heat, more divine than the four 
elements, proceeding from the sun, and in nature akin 
to the element of the stars. Such solar or celestial heat 
differs generically from the heat of fire. It is the only 
source from whence the principle of life, with the animal 
heat that accompanies it, can be obtained. Soul, in all 
its varieties, proceeds from hence.* 


a Aristot. De Generat. Animal. 1I. | Xovuévov crouxelov: ós 0€ Siadépover 
ii. p. 736, b. 29: mdons pé» obv | ruuórgri ai puyat kai ariig AAAA ov, 
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But though all varieties of Soul emanate from the 
same celestial source, they possess the divine element in 
very different degrees, and are very unequal in com- 
parative worth and dignity. The lowest variety, or 
nutritive soul—the only one possessed by plants, among 
which there is no separation of sex*—is contained 
potentially in the seed, and is thus transmitted when 
that seed is matured into a new individual. In animals, 
which possess it along with the sensitive soul and 
among which the sexes are separated, it is also con- 
tained potentially in the generative system of the female 
separately; and the first commencement of life in the 
future animal is thus a purely vegetable life.” The sensi- 
tive soul, the characteristic of the complete animal, cannot 
be superadded except by copulation and the male semen. 
The female, being comparatively impotent and having 
less animal heat, furnishes only the matter of the future 
offspring; form, or the moving, fecundating, cause, is 
supplied by the male. Through the two together the new 
individual animal is completed, having not merely the 
nutritive soul, but also the sentient soul along with it. 

Both the nutritive and the sentient souls have, each 
of them respectively, a special bodily agency and move- 
ment belonging to them. But the Noüs, or the noétic 
soul, has no partnership with any similar bodily agency. 
There is no special corporeal potentiality (to speak in 
Aristotelian language) which it is destined to actualize. 
It enters from without, and emanates from a still more 
exalted influence of that divine celestial substance from 
which all psychical or vitalizing heat proceeds. It is 


mdpxe, Omep mow? yóvipa eivat rà S Tbid. 1 710, 3.4-17 ; xix. p. 
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superinduced upon the nutritive and sentient souls, and 
introduces itself at an age of the individual later than 
both of them. Having no part of the bodily organism 
specially appropriated to it, this variety of soul—what 
is called the Notis—stands distinguished from the other 
two in being perfectly separable from the body;* that 
is, separable from the organized body which it is the 
essential function of the two lower souls to actualize, and 
with which both of them are bound up. The Noiis is 
not separable from the body altogether ; it belongs essen- 
tially to the divine celestial body, and to those luminaries 
and other divine beings by whom portions of it are 
tenanted. Theorizing contemplation— the perfect, un- 
clouded, unembarrassed, exercise of the theoretical Notis 
—is the single mental activity of these divinities ; 
contemplation of the formal regularity of the Kosmos, 
with its eternal and faultless rotations, and with their 
own perfection as participating therein. The celestial 
body is the body whereto Noüs, or the noétic soul, 
properly belongs; quite apart from the two other 
souls, sentient and nutritive, upon which it is grafted 
in the animal body ; and apart also from all the neces- 


sities of human action, preceded by balanced motives 
and deliberate choice.° 


z ^ An £ d / ^0 
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De Anima, II. ii. p. 413, b. 25; iii. 
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. From this celestial body, a certain influence of Noüs 
is transferred to some of the mortal inhabitants of earth, 
water, and air. Thus a third or noétic soul—or rather 
a third noétic function—is added to the two existing 


_ functions, sensitive and nutrient, of the animal soul, 


which acquires thereby an improved aptitude for, and 
correlation with, the Formal and Universal. We have 
already stated that the sensitive soul possesses this 
aptitude to a certain extent; it receives the impression 
of sensible forms, without being impressed by the 
matter accompanying them. The noétic function 
strengthens and sharpens the aptitude; the soul comes 
into correlation with those cogitable or intellective 
forms which are involved in the sensible forms;* it 
rises from the lower generalities of the Second Philo- 
sophy, to the higher generalities of the First Phi- 
losophy. 

As the sentient or percipient soul is the form or 
correlate of all perceivables, and thus identified with 
them in nature, all of them having existence only in 
relation to it,—so the cogitant or intellective soul is the 
form or correlate of all cogitables, all of which exist 
relatively to it, and only relatively.” It is in fact the 
highest of all forms—the Form of Forms; the mental 
or subjective aspect of all formal reality. 

Such at least is the tendency and purpose of that 
noétic influence which the celestial substance imparts to 
the human soul; but it is realized only to a very small 
degree. In its characteristic theorizing efficacy, the 
godlike Notis counts for a small fraction of the whole 
soul, though superexcellent in quality? There are but 


@ Aristot. De Anima, III. viii. p. | .* Aristot. Ethic. Nikom. X. vii. p. 
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few men in whom it is tolerably developed, and even in 
those few it is countervailed by many other agencies. 
The noétic function in men and animals exists only in 
companionship with the two other psychical functions. 
It is subservient to the limits and conditions that they 
impose, as well as to the necessities of individual and 
social action; to all that is required for “acting like 
a man,” according to the Aristotelian phrase. Man’s 
nature is complex, and not self-sufficing for a life of 
theorizing contemplation, such as that wherein the 
celestial inmates pass their immortality of happiness.” 

We have thus to study the noétic function according 
to the manifestations of it that we find in man, and to 
a certain extent in some other privileged animals. 
Bees, for example, partake in the divine gift to a 
certain extent; being distinguished in this respect from 
their analogues—wasps and hornets.° 

In these and other animals, and in man to a still 
greater degree, the theorizing activity exists; but it is 
either starved, or at least has to deal with materials 
obscure, puzzling, conflicting; while, on the other 


* Aristot. De Memor. et Remin. i. | that he also applies to men of theo- 
p. 450, a. 18. retical and speculative activity, as 
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hand, the practical intellect becomes largely developed, 
through the pressure of wants and desires, combined 
with the teaching of experience. In Aristotle's view, 
sensible perception is a separate source of knowledge, 
accompanied with judgment and discrimination, inde- 


. pendent of the noétic function. Occasionally, he refers 


the intellectual superiority of man to the properly 
attempered combination and antagonism of heat in the 
heart with cold in the brain, each strong and pure;* 
all the highly endowed animals (he says) have greater 
animal heat, which is the essential condition of a better 
soul;" he reckons the finer sense of touch possessed by 
man as an essential condition of the same intellectual 
result Sensible perception in its five diverse mani- 
festations, together with its secondary psychical effects 
—phantasy and memory, accumulates in the human 
mind (and in some animals) a greater or less experience 
of particular facts; from some of which inferences are 
drawn as to others unknown, directing conduct as well 
as enlarging knowledge." 

All this process—a perpetual movement of sense and 
memory—begins from infancy, and goes on indepen- 
dently of Notis or the noétic function properly so called ; 
which grows up gradually at a later age, aided by the 
acquisition of language and by instruction conveyed 


* Aristot. De Generat. Animal. II. | p. 469, b. 16). Virgil, in the beautiful 
vi p. 744, a. 11-31: mo? 8€ rjv | lines of his Second Georgic (483), 
edxpaciay 1j Sidvova: ppoviperaroy yap | laments that he is disqualified for 
got Tov (dev avOpwros. We may | deep philosophical studies by the 
remark that Aristotle considers cold | want of heat round his heart :— 
as in some cases a positive property, | «sin, has ne possim nature accedere partes, 
not simply as the absence or priva- | Frigidus obstiterit circum precordia sanguis," 
tion of heat (De Partibus Animal. &e 
JI. ii. p. 649,a.18). The heart is the > Aristot. De Respirat. xiii. p. 477, 
part wherein the psychical fire (as it | a. 16, 
were) is kept burning: rìs Wuyijs e Aristot. De Anima, II. ix. p. 421, 
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through language. The supervening No(is presupposes 
and depends upon what has been thus treasured up by 
experience. Though, in the celestial body, Notis exists 
separately from human beings, and though it there 
operates proprio motu apart from sense, such is not 
the case with the human Noûs; which depends upon the 
co-operation, and is subject to the restrictions, of the 
complicated soul and body wherewith it is domiciled— 
restrictions differing in each individual case. Though 
the noétie process is distinct from sense, yet without 
sense it cannot take place in man. Aristotle expressly 
says: “You cannot cogitate without a phantasm or 
without a continuous image.” Now the phantasm has 
been already explained as a relic of movements of sense 
—or as those movements themselves, looked at in 
another point of view. ‘When we cogitate" (he says), 
“our mental affection is the same as when we draw a 
triangle for geometrical study; for there, though we 
do not make use of the fact that the triangle is deter- 
minate in its magnitude, we still draw it of a determinate 
magnitude. So in cogitation, even when we are not 
cogitating a determinate quantum, we nevertheless set 
before our eyes a determinate quantum, but we do not 
cogitate it quatenus determinate.” We cannot even 


* Aristot. De Somniis, i. p. 459, a. 
15; De Anima, III. vii. p. 431,a. 17 ; 
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(he goes on to say) remember the cogitabilia without 
“a phantasm or sensible image; so that our memory 
of them is only by way of concomitance” (indirect 
and secondary). Phantasy is thus absolutely indis- 
pensable to cogitation: first to carrying on the pro- 
cess at all; next to remembering it after it is past. 
Without either the visible phantasm of objects seen 
and touched, or the audible phantasm of words heard 
and remembered, the Noüs in human beings would be 
a nullity.” 

We see that, though Aristotle recognizes a general 
distinction between phantasy and cogitation, and alludes 
to many animals as having the former without attain- 
ing to the latter, yet he also declares that in man, 
who possesses both, not only is cogitation dependent 
upon phantasy, but phantasy passes into cogitation by 
eradations almost imperceptible. In regard to the prac- 
tical application of Noüs (7.4. to animal movements 
determined either by appetite or by reason), he finds 
a great difficulty in keeping the distinction clearly 
marked. Substantially, indeed, he lets it drop. When 
he speaks of phantasy as being either calculating or 
perceptive, we are unable to see in what respect caleu- 
lating phantasy (which he states not to belong to other 
animals) differs from an effort of cogitation. Indeed, 
he speaks with some diffidence respecting any distri- 


—[In like manner we may consider 
Peter so far forth as man, or so far 
forth as animal, without framing the 
forementioned idea, either of man or 
animal, inasmuch as all that 4s per- 
ceived is not considered.” Berkeley 
has not improved upon the statement 
of Aristotle. 

a Aristot. De Memor. et Remin. i. 
p. 450, a. 13. 


^ About sense and hearing, as the 
fundamenta of intellect, see Aristot. 
De Sensu et Sensili, i. p. 437, a. 
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bution of parts in the same soul, suspecting that such 
distribution is not real but logical: you may subdivide 
as much as you choose." 

It thus appears clear that Aristotle restricts the Noüs 
or noétie function in man to the matters of sense and 
experience, physical or mental, and that he considers 
the phantasm to be an essential accompaniment of the 
cogitative act. Yet this does not at all detract from 
his view of the grandeur, importance, and wide range 
of survey, belonging to the noétic function. It is the 
portion of man's nature that correlates with the abstract 
and universal; but it is only a portion of his nature, 
and must work in conjunction and harmony with the 
rest. 'The abstract cannot be really separated from 
the concrete, nor the universal from one or other of its 
particulars, nor the essence from that whereof it is the 
essence, nor the attribute from that of which it is 
the attribute, nor the genus and species from the indi- 
viduals comprehended therein ; nor, to speak in purely 
Aristotelian language, the Form from some Matter, or 
the Matter from some Form. In all these cases there 
is a notional or logical distinction, impressing the mind 
as the result of various comparisons, noted by an appro- 
priate term, and remembered afterwards by means of 
that term (that is, by means of an audible or visible 
phantasm); but real separation there neither is nor can 
be. This is the cardinal principle of Aristotle, repeated 
in almost all his works—his marked antithesis against 
Plato. Such logical distinctions as those here noticed 
(they might be multiplied without number) it belongs 
to Notis or the noétic function to cognize. But the real 
objects, in reference to which alone the distinctions 
have a meaning, are concrete and individual; and the 


* Aristot. De Anima, III. ix. p. 432, a. 23. 
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cognizing subject is really the entire man, employing 
indeed the noétic function, but employing it with the aid 
of other mental forces, phantasms and remembrances, 
real and verbal. 

The noétic soul is called by Aristotle “the place of 
Forms,” “the potentiality of Forms,” “the correlate 
of things apart from Matter."* It cogitates these Forms 
in or along with the phantasms : the cogitable Forms are 
contained im the sensible Forms; for there is nothing 
really existent beyond or apart from visible or tangible 
magnitudes, with their properties and affections, and 
with the so-called abstractions considered by the geo- 
meter.. Hence, without sensible perception, a man can 
neither learn nor understand anything; in all his theo- 
retical contemplations, he requires some phantasm to 
contemplate along with them.” 

Herein lies one of the main distinctions between the 
noétie and the sentient souls. The sentient deals with 
particulars, and correlates with external bodies; the 
noétic apprehends universals, which in a certain sense 
are within the soul: hence a man can cogitate when- 
ever or whatever he chooses, but he can see or touch 
only what is present.° Another distinction is, that the 
sentient soul is embodied in special organs, each with 
determinate capacities, and correlating with external 
objects, themselves alike determinate, acting only under 
certain conditions of locality. The possibilities of sen- 
sation are thus from the beginning limited ; moreover, 
a certain relative proportion must be maintained be- 


^ Aristot. De Anima, III. iv. p. | eiSeou rois atoOnrots rà vográ écart, Ta 
429, a. 27, b. 22. re év daipécer Xeyápeva, kai doa TOY 
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tween the percipient and the perceivable; for extreme 
or violent sounds, colours, &c., produce no sensation ; 
on the contrary, they deaden ae sentient organ. But 
the noétie soul (what is called the “Notis of the soul,” 
to use Aristotle’s language) > is nothing at all in actu- 
ality before its noétic function commences, though it is 
everything in potentiality. It is not embodied in any 
corporeal organ of its own, nor mingled as a new ele- 
mentary ingredient with the body; it does not cor- 
relate with any external objects; it is not so specially 
attached to some particulars as to make it antipathetic 
to others. Accordingly its possibilities of cogitation are 
unlimited ; it apprehends with equal facility what is 
most cogitable and what is least cogitable. It is tho- 
roughly indeterminate in its nature, and is in fact at 
first a mere unlimited cogitative potentiality ;° like a 
tablet, upon which no letters have as yet been written, 
but upon which all or any letters may be written? 

We have already said that the Noûs of the human 
soul emanates from a peculiar influence of the celestial 
body, which is the special region of Form in the 
Kosmos. Through it we acquire an enlarged power 
of apprehending the abstract and universal; we can 
ascend above sensible forms to the cogitable forms con- 
tained therein; we can consider all forms in themselves, 
without paying attention to the matter wherein they 
are embodied. Instead of considering the concrete solid 
or liquid before us, we can mentally analyse them, 
and thus study solidity in the abstract, fluidity in the 
abstract. While our senses judge of water as hot and 


* Aristot. De Anima, III. iv. p. | éorw €vepyeia TOY Ovrov mp voeiv. 
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cold, our noétic function enables us to appreciate water 
in the abstract—to determine its essence, and to furnish 
a definition of it^ In all these objects, as combinations 
of Form with Matter, the cogitable form exists poten- 
tially ; and is abstracted or considered abstractedly, by 
the cogitant Noüs. Yet this last (as we have already 
seen) cannot operate except along with and by aid 
of phantasms—of impressions revived or remaining 
from sense. It is thus immersed in the materials of 
sense, and has no others. But it handles them in a way 
of its own, and under new points of view; comparing 
and analysing; recognizing the abstract in the con- 
crete, and the universal in the particular; discriminat- 
ing mentally and logically the one from the other; and 
noting the distinction by appropriate terms. Such dis- 
tinctions are the noiimena, generated in the process of 
cogitation by Noûs itself. The Nofis, as it exists in 
any individual, gradually loses its original character 
of naked potentiality, and becomes an actual working 
force, by means of its own acquired materials." It is 
an aggregate of noiimena, all of them in nature iden- 
tical with itself; and, while cogitating them, the Noûs 
at the same time cogitates itself. Considered abstract- 
edly, apart from matter, they exist only in the mind 
itself; in theoretical speculation, the cognoscens and the 
cognitum. are identical. But they are not really separ- 
able from matter, and have no reality apart from it. 
The distinction, yet at the same time correlation, be- 
tween Form and Matter pervades all nature ( Aristotle 
affirms), and will be found in the Nofis as elsewhere. 
We must recognize an Zntellectus Agens or constructive, 


a Aristot. De Animá, III. iv. p. 429, | ° Ibid. I. v. p. 417, b. 23. Ibid. 
IIT. iv. p. 429, b. 7: órav Ovgrat 
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and an Intellectus Patiens or receptive^ The Agens is 
the great intellectual energy pervading the celestial 
body, and acting upon all the animals susceptible of its 
operation; analogous to light, which illuminates the 
diaphanous medium, and elevates what was mere poten- 
tial colour into colour actual and visible.” The Patiens 
is the intellectual receptivity acted upon in each indi- 
vidual, and capable of being made to cogitate every 
thing; anterior to the Agens, in time, so far as regards 
the individual, yet as a general fact (when we are 
talking of man as a species) not anterior even in time, 
but correlative. Of the two, the Jntellectus Agens is the 
more venerable ; it is pure intellectual energy, unmixed, 
unimpressible from without, and separable from all 
animal body. It is this, and nothing more, when con- 
sidered apart from animal body ; but it is then eternal 
and immortal, while the Zntellectus Patiens perishes 
with the remaining soul and with the body. ' Yet though 
the Intellectus Agens is thus eternal, and though we have 
part in it, we cannot remember any of its operations 
anterior to our own maturity; for the concurrence of 
the /ntellectus Patiens, which begins and ends with us, 
is indispensable both to remembrance and to thought? 


* Aristot. De Animá, III. v. p. 480, 
a- 10: 
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We see here the full extent of Aristotle’s difference 
from the Platonic doctrine, in respect to the immor- 
tality of the soul. He had defined soul as the first 
actualization of a body having potentiality of life with 
a determinate organism. This of course implied, and 
he expressly declares it, that soul and body in each indi- 
vidual case were one and indivisible, so that the soul of 
Sokrates perished of necessity with the body of Sokrates. 
But he accompanied that declaration with a reserve in 
favour of Noûs, and especially of the theorizing Nos ; 
which he recognized as a different sort of soul, not de- 
pendent on a determinate bodily organism, but capable 
of being separated from it, as the eternal is from the 
perishable.” The present chapter informs us how far 
such reserve is intended to go. That the theorizing 
Noüs is not limited, like the sentient soul, to a deter- 
minate bodily organism, but exists apart from that 
organism and eternally—is maintained as incontestable : 
it is the characteristic intellectual activity of the eternal 
celestial body and the divine inmates thereof. But the 
distinction of Form and Matter is here pointed out, as 
prevailing in Noûs and in Soul generally, not less than 
throughout all other Nature. The theorizing Noiis, as 
it exists in Sokrates, Plato, Demokritus, Anaxagoras, 
Empedokles, Xenokrates, &c., is individualized in each, 
and individualized differently in each. It represents the 
result of the Intellectus Agens or Formal Notis, universal 
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and permanent, upon the Jntellectus Patiens or noétic 
receptivity peculiar to each individual; the co-operation 
of the two is indispensable to sustain the theorizing 
intellect of any individual man. But the Jntellectus 
Patiens, or Receptivus, perishes along with the indi- 
vidual. Accordingly, the intellectual life of Sokrates 
cannot be continued farther. It cannot be prolonged 
after his sensitive and nutritive life has ceased; the 
noétic function, as it exists in him, is subject to the same 
limits of duration as the other functions of the soul. 
The intellectual man is no more immortal than the 
sentient man. 

Such is the opinion here delivered by Aristotle. 
And it follows indeed as a distinct corollary from his 
doctrine respecting animal and vegetable procreation in 
general. Individuality (the being unum numero in a 
species) and immortality are in his view incompatible 
facts; the one excludes the other. In assigning (as he 
so often does) a final cause or purpose to the wide- 
spread fact of procreation of species by animals and 
vegetables, he tells us that every individual living 
organism, having once attained the advantage of exist- 
ence, yearns and aspires to prolong this for ever, and 
to become immortal. But this aspiration cannot be 
realized; Nature has forbidden it, or is inadequate to 
it; no individual can be immortal. Being precluded 
from separate immortality, the individual approaches as 
near to it as is possible, by generating a new individual 
like itself, and thus perpetuating the species. Such is 
the explanation given by Aristotle of the great fact 
pervading the sublunary, organized world*—immortal 
species of plants, animals, and men, through a succes- 


* Aristot. De Generat. Animal. IL i. p. 731, b. 20, seq.; De Anima, 
II. iv. p. 415, a. 26, seq. ; Œconomica, I. iii. p. 1349, b. 23. 
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sion of individuals each essentially perishable. The 
general doctrine applies to Noüs as well as to the other 
functions of the soul. Noûs is immortal; but the in- 
dividual Sokrates, considered as noétic or intellectual, 
can no more be immortal than the same individual con- 
sidered as sentient or reminiscent. 

We have already stated that Noüs—Intellect—the 
noétic function—is that faculty of the soul that cor- 
relates with the abstract and universal; with Form 
apart from Matter. Its process is at once analytical, 
synthetical, and retentive. Nature presents to us 
only concretes and particulars, in a perpetual course 
of change and reciprocal action; in these the abstract 
and universal are immersed, and out of these they have 
to be disengaged by logical analysis. That the abstract 
is a derivative from the concrete, and the universal 
from particulars—is the doctrine of Aristotle. Ascend- 
ing from particulars, the analysis is carried so far that 
at length it can go no farther. It continues to divide 
until it comes to indivisibles, or simple notions, the 
highest abstractions, and the largest universals. These 
are the elements out of which universal propositions 
are formed, the first premisses or principia of demon- 
stration, Unphilosophical minds do not reach these 
indivisibles at all: but it is the function of the theorizing 
Noüs to fasten on them, and combine them into true 
propositions. In so far as regards the indivisibles 
themselves, falsehood is out of the question, and truth 
also, since they affirm nothing. The mind either appre- 
hends them, or it does not apprehend them: there is 
no other alternative. But, when combined into affirma- 
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tive propositions, they then are true or false, as the case 
may be. The formal essence of each object is among 
these indivisibles, and is apprehended as such by the 
intellect ; which, while confining itself to such essence, 
is unerring, as each sense is in regard to its own 
appropriate perceivables.* But, when the intellect goes 
farther, and proceeds to predicate any attribute respect- 
ing the essence, then it becomes liable to error, as sense 
is when das inferences. - 

One of the Sus functions that Aristotle assigns to 
Notis, or the noétie function, is that the principia of 
demonstration and knowledge belong to it; and not 
merely the principia, but also, in cases of action pre- 
ceded by deliberation and balance of motives, the ulti- 
mate application of principia to action. So that he 
styles Noüs both beginning and end; also the beginning 
of the beginning ; and, moreover, he declares it to be 
always right and unerring—equal to Science and even 
more than Science These are high praises, conveying 
little information, and not reconcilable with other pas- 
sages wherein he speaks of the ewercise of the noétic 
function (rò vo&v) as sometimes right, sometimes wrong." 
But, for the question of psychology, the point to be 
determined is, in what sense he meant that principia 
belonged to Noüs. He certainly did not mean that the 
first principles of reasoning were novelties originated, 
suggested, or introduced into the soul by noétic influ- 
ence. Not only he does not say this, but he takes pains 
to impress the exact contrary. In passages cited a few 
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pages back, he declares that Noíüs in entering the soul 
brings nothing whatever with it; that it is an universal 
potentiality—a capacity in regard to truth, but nothing 
more ;* that it is in fact a capacity not merely for com- 
paring and judging (to both of which he recognizes 
even the sentient soul as competent), but also for com- 
bining many into one, and resolving the apparent one 
into several ; for abstracting, generalizing, and selecting 
among the phantasms present, which of them should be 
attended to, and which should be left out of attention.” 
Such is his opinion about the noétic function; and he 
states explicitly that the abstract and universal not only 
arise from the concrete and particular, but are insepar- 
able from the same really—separable only logically. 

He describes, at the end of the Analytica Posteriora 
and elsewhere, the steps whereby the mind ascends 
gradually from sense, memory, and experience, to 
general principles. And he indicates a curious contrast 
between these and the noétic functions. Sense, memory, 
phantasy, reminiscence, are movements of the body as 
well as of the soul; our thoughts and feelings come 
and go, none of them remaining long. But the noétic 
process is the reverse of this; it is an arrest of all this 
mental movement, a detention of the fugitive thoughts, 
a subsidence from perturbation—so that the attention 
dwells steadily and for some time on the same matters. 

Analysis, selection, and concentration of attention, are 


*. Arist. De Animá, I. ii. p. 404, * Aristot. Physica, VII. iii. p. 247, b. 
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the real characteristics of the Aristotelian Noûs. It is 
not (as some philosophers have thought) a source of 
new general truths, let into the soul by a separate door, 
and independent of experience as well as transcending 
experience, 

Passing now to the Emotions, we find that these 
are not systematically classified and analysed by Ari- 
stotle, as belonging to a scheme of Psychology; though 
he treats them incidentally, with great ability and 
acuteness, both in his Ethies, where he regards them 
as auxiliaries or impediments to a rational plan of life, 
and in his Rhetoric, where he touches upon their opera- 
tion as it bears on oratorical effect. He introduces 
however in his Psychology some answer to the question, 
What is it that produces local movement in the animal 
body? He replies that movement is produced both 
by Notis and by Appetite. 

Speaking strictly, we ought to cali Appetite alone the 
direct producing cause, acted upon by the appetitum, 
which is here the Primum Movens Immobile. But this 
appetitum cannot act without coming into the intel- 
lectual sphere, as something seen, imagined, cogitated.* 
In this case the Nots or Intellect is stimulated through 
appetite, and operates in subordination thereto. Such 
is the Intellect, considered as Practical, the principle or 
determining cause of which is the appetitum or object of 
desire; the Intellect manifesting itself only for the sake 
of some end, to be attained or avoided. Herein it is dis- 
tinguished altogether from the Theoretical Noûs or Intel- 
lect, which does not concern itself with any expetenda 
or fugienda, and does not meddle with conduct. The 
appetitum is good, real or apparent, in so far as it can 
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be achieved by our actions. Often we have contra- 
dictory appetites; and, in such cases, the Intellect. is 
active generally as a force resisting the present and 
caring for the future. But Appetite or Desire, being 
an energy including both soul and body, is the real 
and appropriate cause that determines us to local move- 
ment, often even against strong opposition from the 
Intellect.* 

Aristotle thus concludes his scheme of Psychology, 
comprehending all plants as well as all animals; a 
scheme differing in this respect, as well as in others, 
from the schemes of those that had preceded him, and 
founded upon the peculiar principles of his own First 
Philosophy. Soul is to organized body as Form to 
Matter, as Actualizer to the Potential; not similar or 
homogeneous, but correlative ; the two being only separ- 
able as distinct logical points of view in regard to one 
and the same integer or individual. Aristotle recog- 
nizes many different varieties of Soul, or rather many 
distinct functions of the same soul, from the lowest or 
most universal, to the highest or most peculiar and 
privileged; but the higher functions presuppose or 
depend upon the lower, as conditions; while the same 
principle of Relativity pervades them all. He brings 
this principle prominently forward, when he is sum- 
ming up” in the third or last book of the treatise De 
Anima :—“ The Soul is in a certain way all existent 
things; for all of them are either Perceivables or Cogi- 
tables; and the Cogitant Soul is in a certain way the 
matters cogitated, while the Percipient Soul is in a 
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certain way the matters perceived." The Percipient 
and its Percepta—the Cogitant and its Cogitata—each 
implies and correlates with the other: the Percipient is 
the highest Form of all Percepta; the Cogitant is the 
Form of Forms, or the highest of all Forms, cogitable or 
perceivable^ The Percipient or Cogitant Subject is thus 
conceived only in relation to the Objects perceived or 
cogitated, while these Objects again are presented as 
essentially correlative to the Subject. The realities of 
Nature are partieulars, exhibiting Form and Matter 
in one; though, for purposes of scientific study—of 
assimilation and distinction—it is necessary to consider 
each of the two abstractedly from the other. 
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THE DOCTRINE OF UNIVERSALS. 


THE controversy respecting Universals first obtained its place 
in philosophy from the colloquies of Sokrates, and the writings 
and teachings of Plato. We need not here touch upon their 
predecessors, Parmenides and Herakleitus, who, in a confused 
and unsystematic manner, approached this question from oppo- 
site sides, and whose speculations worked much upon the mind 
of Plato in determining both his aggressive dialectic, and his 
constructive theories. Parmenides of Hlea, improving upon the 
ruder conceptions of Xenophanes, was the first to give emphatic 
proclamation to the celebrated Eleatie doctrine, Absolute Ens 
as opposed to Relative Fientia: i.e. the Cogitable, which Par- 
menides conceived as the One and All of reality, & «oi wav, en- 
during and unchangeable, of which the negative was unmeaning,— 
and the Sensible or Perceivable, which was in perpetual change, 
succession and multiplicity, without either unity, or reality, or 
endurance. To the last of these two departments Herakleitus 
assigned especial prominence. In place of the permanent under- 
lying Ens, which he did not recognize, he substituted a cogitable 
process of change, or generalized concept of what was common 
to all the successive phases of change—a perpetual stream of 
generation and destruction, or implication of contraries, in which 
everything appeared only that it might disappear, without endur- 
ance or uniformity. In this doctrine of Herakleitus, the world 
of sense and particulars could not be the object either of certain 
knowledge or even of correct probable opinion; in that of Par- 
menides, it was recognized as an object of probable opinion, 
though not of certain knowledge. But in both doctrines, as 
well as in the theories of Demokritus, it was degraded, and pre- 
sented as incapable of yielding satisfaction to the search of a 
philosophizing mind, which could find neither truth nor reality 
except in the world of Concepts and Cogitables. 
R 2 
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Besides the two theories above-mentioned, there were current 
in the Hellenic world, before the maturity of Sokrates, several 
other veins of speculation about the Kosmos, totally divergent 
one from the other, and by that very divergence sometimes 
stimulating curiosity, sometimes discouraging all study as though 
the problems were hopeless. But Parmenides and Herakleitus, 
together with the arithmetical and geometrical hypotheses of the 
Pythagoreans, are expressly noticed by Aristotle as having specially 
contributed to form the philosophy of Plato. 

Neither Parmenides, nor Herakleitus, nor the Pythagoreans 
were dialecticians. They gave out their own thoughts in their 
own way, with little or no regard to dissentients. They did 
not cultivate the art of argumentative attack or defence, nor the 
correct application and diversified confrontation of universal terms, 
which are the great instruments of that art. It was Zeno, the dis- 
ciple of Parmenides, that first employed dialectic in support of his 
master’s theory, or rather against the counter-theories of oppo- 
nents. He showed by arguments memorable for their subtlety, 
that the hypothesis of an Absolute, composed of Entia Plura Dis- 
continua, led to consequences even more absurd than those that 
opponents deduced from the Parmenidean hypothesis of Ens Unum 
Continuum. ‘The dialectic, thus inaugurated by Zeno, reached still 
higher perfection in the colloquies of Sokrates; who not only 
employed a new method, but also introduced new topics of debate 
—ethical, political, and social matters instead of physical things 
and the Kosmos. 

The peculiar originality of Sokrates is well known: a man who 
wrote nothing, but passed his life in indiscriminate colloquy with 
every one; who professed to have no knowledge himself, but 
interrogated others on matters that they talked about familiarly 
and professed to know well; whose colloquies generally ended by 
puzzling the respondents, and by proving to themselves that they 
neither knew nor could explain even matters that they had begun 
by affirming confidently as too clear to need explanation. Aristotle 
tells us* that Sokrates was the first that set himself expressly and 
methodically to scrutinize the definitions of general or universal 
terms, and to confront them, not merely with each other, but also, 
by a sort of inductive process, with many particular cases that 
were, or appeared to be, included under them. And both Xeno- 
phon and Plato give us abundant examples of the terms to which 
Sokrates applied his interrogatories: What is the Holy? What is 


* Metaphysica, A. p. 987, b. 2; M. p. 1078, b. 18. 
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the Unholy? What is the Beautiful or Honourable? What is the 
Ugly or Base? What is Justice—Injustice— Temperance—Mad- 
ness—Courage—Oowardice—A City—A man fit for civil life? 
What is the Command of Men? What is the character fit for 
commanding men? Such are the specimens, furnished by a 
hearer,* of the universal terms whereon the interrogatories of 
Sokrates bore. All of them were terms spoken and heard familiarly 
by citizens in the market-place, as if each understood them per- 
fectly; but when Sokrates, professing his own ignorance, put 
questions asking for solutions of difficulties that perplexed his own 
mind, the answers showed that these difficulties were equally 
insoluble by respondents, who had never thought of them before. 
The confident persuasion of knowledge, with which the colloquy 
began, stood exposed as a false persuasion without any basis of 
reality. Such illusory semblance of knowledge was proclaimed 
by Sokrates to be the chronic, though unconscious, intellectual 
condition of his contemporaries. How he undertook, as the mission 
of a long life, to expose it, is impressively set forth in the Platonic 
Apology. 

It was thus by Sokrates that the meaning of universal terms 
and universal propositions, and the relation of each respectively to 
particular terms and particular propositions were first made a 
subject of express enquiry and analytical interrogation. His 
influence was powerful in imparting the same dialectical impulse 
to several companions; but most of all to Plato, who not only 
enlarged and amplified the range of Sokratic enquiry, but also 
brought the meaning of universal terms into something like 
system and theory, as a portion of the conditions of trustworthy 
science. Plato was the first to affirm the doctrine afterwards 
called Realism, as the fundamental postulate of all true and 
proved cognition. He affirmed it boldly, and in its most extended 
sense, though he also produces (according to his frequent practice) 
many powerful arguments and unsolved objections against it. 
It was he (to use the striking phrase of Milton”) that first imported 
into the schools the portent of Realism. The doctrine has been 
since opposed, confuted, curtailed, transformed, diversified in many 
ways; but it has maintained its place in logical speculation, and 
has remained, under one phraseology or another, the creed of 
various philosophers, from that time down to the present. 


^ Xenophon Memorab. I. i. 16; IV. vi. 1-13. 
+ See the Latin verses ‘De Idea Platonicá quemadmodum Aristoteles intellexit '— 


* At tu, perenne ruris Academi decus, 
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The following account of the problems of Realism was handed 
down to the speculations of the mediæval philosophers by Porphyry 
(between 270-300 a.p.), in his Introduction to the treatise of Ari- 
stotle on the Categories. After informing Chrysaorius that he 
will prepare for him a concise statement of the doctrines of the 
old philosophers respecting Genus, Differentia, Species, Proprium, 
Accidens, *abstaining from the deeper enquiries, but giving 
suitable development to the more simple,"— Porphyry thus proceeds : 
—* For example, I shall decline discussing, in respect to Genera 
and Species, (1) Whether they have a substantive existence, or 
reside merely in naked mental conceptions ; (2) Whether, assuming 
them to have substantive existence, they are bodies or incorporeals ; 
(3) Whether their substantive existence is in and along with the 
objects of sense, or apart and separable. Upon this task I shall not 
enter, since it is of the greatest depth, and requires another larger 
investigation; but shall try at once to show you how the ancients 
(especially the Peripatetics), with a view to logical discourse, 
dealt with the topics now propounded.” ® 

Before Porphyry, all these three problems had been largely 
debated, first by Plato, next by Aristotle against Plato, again by 
the Stoics against both, and lastly by Plotinus and the Neo- 
Platonists as conciliators of Plato with Aristotle. After Porphyry, 
problems the same, or similar, continued to stand in the foreground 
of speculation, until the authority of Aristotle became discredited 
at all points by the influences of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. But in order to find the beginning of them, as questions 
provoking curiosity and opening dissentient points of view to 
inventive dialecticians, we must go back to the age and the 
dialogues of Plato. 

The real Sokrates (i.e. as he is described by Xenophon) incul- 
cated in his conversation steady reverence for the invisible, as 
apart from and overriding the phenomena of sensible experience ; 
but he interpreted the term in a religious sense, as signifying the 
agency of the personal gods, employed to produce effects beneficial 
or injurious to mankind.” He also puts forth his dialectical acute- 
ness to prepare consistent and tenable definitions of familiar 
general terms (of which instances have already been given), 
at least so far as to make others feel, for the first time, that 
they did not understand these terms, though they had been 
always talking like persons that did understand. But the Platonic 
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Sokrates (i.e. as spokesman in the dialogues of Plato) enlarges 
both these discussions materially. Plato recognizes, not simply 
the invisible persons or gods, but also a separate world of in- 
visible, impersonal entities or objects; one of which he postulates 
as the objective reality, though only a cogitable reality, correlating 
with each general term. These Entia he considers to be not merely 
distinct realities, but the only true and knowable realities: they 
are eternal and unchangeable, manifested by tho fact that par- 
ticulars partake in them, and imparting a partial show of stability 
to the indeterminate flux of particulars: unless such separate 
Universal Entia be supposed, there is nothing whereon cognition 
can fasten, and consequently there can be no cognition at all. 
These are the substantive, self-existent Ideas, or Forms that Plato 
first presented to the philosophical world ; sometimes with logical 
acuteness, oftener stil] with rich poetical and imaginative colouring. 
They constitute the main body and characteristic of the hypothesis 
of Realism. 

But, though the main hypothesis is the same, the accessories 
and manner of presentation differ materially among its different 
advocates. In these respects, indeed, Plato differs not only from 
others, but also from himself. Systematic teaching or exposition 
is not his purpose, nor does he ever give opinions in his own 
name. We have from him an aggregate of detached dialogues, in 
many of which this same hypothesis is brought under discussion, 
but in each dialogue, the spokesmen approach it from a different 
side; while in others (distinguished by various critics as the 
Sokratic dialogues) it does not come under discussion at all, 
Plato being content to remain upon the Sokratic platform, and 
to debate the meaning of general terms without postulating in 
correlation with them an objective reality, apart from their respec- 
tive particulars. 

At the close of the Platonic dialogue called Kratylus, Sokrates 
is introduced as presenting the hypothesis of self-existent, eternal, 
unchangeable Ideas (exactly in the way that Aristotle ascribes 
to Plato) as the counter-proposition to the theory of universal 
flux and change announced by Herakleitus. Particulars are ever 
changing (it is here argued) and are thus out of the reach of 
cognition; but, unless the Universal Ideas above them, such as 
the Self-beautiful, the Self-good, &c., be admitted as unchangeable, 
objective realities, there can be nothing either nameable or know- 
able: cognition becomes impossible. 


a Aristot. Metaphys. A. vi. p. 987, b. 5; M. iv. p. 1078, b. 15. 
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In the Timeus, Plato describes the construction of the Kosmos 
by a Divine Architect, and the model followed by the latter in his 
work. The distinction is here again brought out, and announced 
as capital, between the permanent, unalterable Entia, and the 
transient, ever-fluctuating Fientia, which come and go, but never 
really are. Entia are apprehended by the cogitant or intelligent 
soul of the Kosmos, Fientia by the sentient or percipient soul; the 
cosmical soul as a whole, in order to suffice for both these tasks, 
is made up of diverse component elements—Idem, correlating with 
the first of the two, Diversum, correlating with the second, and 
Idem implicated with Diversum, corresponding to both in con- 
junction. The Divine Architect is described as constructing a 
Kosmos, composed both of soul and body, upon the pattern of the 
grand pre-existent Idea-— abrofQov or the Self- Animal; which 
included in itself as a genus the four distinct species— celestial 
(gods, visible and invisible), terrestrial, aérial, and aquatic. 

The main point that Plato here insists upon is—the eternal 
and unchangeable reality of the cogitable objects called Ideas, 
prior both in time and in logical order to the transient objects of 
sight and touch, and serving as an exemplar to which these latter 
are made to approximate imperfectly. He assumes such priority, 
without proof, in the case of the Idea of Animal; but, when he 
touches upon the four elements—Fire, Air, Water, Earth—he 
hesitates to make the same assumption, and thinks himself required 
to give a reason for it. The reason that he assigns (announced 
distinctly as his own) is as follows: If Intellection (Cogitation, Nots) 
and true Opinion are two genera distinct from each other, there 
must clearly exist Forms or Ideas imperceptible to our senses, and 
apprehended only by cogitation or intellection; but if, as some 
persons think, true opinion is noway different from intellection, 
then we must admit all the objects perceived by our senses as firm 
realities. Now the fact is (he proceeds to say) that true opinion is 
not identical with intellection, but quite distinct, separate, and 
unlike to it. Intellection is communicated by teaching, through 
true reasoning, and is unshakeable by persuasion; true opinion is 
communicated by persuasion and removed by counter-persuasion, 
without true reasoning. True opinion may belong to any man; 
but intellection is the privilege only of gods and of a small section 
of mankind. Accordingly, since the two are distinct, the objects 
correlating with each of them must also be distinct from each other. 
There must exist, first, primary, eternal, unchangeable Forms, 
apprehended by intellect or cogitation, but imperceptible by sense ; 
and, secondly, resemblances of these bearing the same name, 
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generated and destroyed each in some place, and apprehended first 
by sense, afterwards by opinion. Thirdly, there must be the place 
wherein such resemblances are generated ; a place itself impercep- 
tible by sense, yet postulated, as a receptacle indispensable for them, 
by a dreamy kind of computation. 

We see here that the proof given by Plato, in support of the 
existence of Forms as the primary realities, is essentially psycho- 
logical: resting upon the fact that there is a distinct mental energy 
or faculty called Intellection (apart from Sense and Opinion), which 
must have its distinct objective correlate; and upon the farther 
fact, that intellection is the high prerogative of the gods, shared 
only by a few chosen men. This last point of the case is more 
largely and emphatically brought out in the Phedrus, where 
Sokrates delivers a highly poetical effusion respecting the partial 
intercommunion of the human soul with these eternal intellectual 
realities. To contemplate them is the constant privilege of the gods; 
to do so is also the aspiration of the immortal soul of man generally, 
in the pre-existent state, prior to incorporation with the human 
body ; though only in a few cases is such aspiration realized. Even 
those few human souls, that have succeeded in getting sight of the 
intellectual Ideas (essences without colour, figure, or tactile pro- 
perties), lose all recollection of them when first entering into 
partnership with a human body; but are enabled gradually to 
recall them, by combining repeated impressions and experience 
of their resemblances in the world of sense. ‘The revival of these 
divine elements is an inspiration of the nature of madness ; though 
it is a variety of madness as much better than uninspired human 
reason as other varieties are worse. The soul, becoming insensible 
to ordinary pursuits, contracts a passionate devotion to these 
Universal Ideas, and to that dialectical communion, especially 
with some pregnant youthful mind, that brings them into clear 
separate contemplation disengaged from the limits and confusion 
of sense. 

Here philosophy is presented as the special inspiration of a 
few, whose souls during the period of pre-existence have sufficiently 
caught sight of the Universal Ideas or Essences; so that these 
last, though overlaid and buried when the soul is first plunged 
in a body, are yet revivable afterwards under favourable circum- 
stances, through their imperfect copies in the world of sense; 
especially by the sight of personal beauty in an ingenuous and 
aspiring youth, in which case the visible copy makes nearest 
approach to the perfection of the Universal Idea or Type. At the 
same time, Plato again presents to us the Cogitable Universals as 
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the only objects of true cognition, the Sensible Particulars being 
objects merely of opinion. 

In the Phedon, Sokrates advances the same doctrine, that the 
perceptions of sense are full of error and confusion, and can at best 
suggest nothing higher than opinion; that true cogitation can 
never be attained except when the cogitant mind disengages 
itself from the body and comes into direct contemplation of the 
Universal Entia, objects eternal and always the same—The Self- 
beautiful, Self-good, Self-just, Self-great, Healthy, Strong, &o., all 
which objects are invisible, and can be apprehended only by the 
cogitation or intellect. It is this Cogitable Universal that is alone 
real; Sensible Particulars are not real, nor lasting, nor trustworthy. 
None but a few philosophers, however, can attain to such pure mental 
energy during this life; nor even they fully and perfectly. But 
they will attain it fully after death (their souls being immortal), if 
their lives have been passed in sober philosophical training. And 
their souls enjoyed it before birth. during the period of pre- 
existence; having acquired, before junction with the body, the 
knowledge of these Universals, which are forgotten during child- 
hood, but recalled in the way of Reminiscence, by sensible perceptions 
that make a distant approach to them. "Thus, according to the 
Phadon and some other dialogues, all learning is merely re- 
miniscence; the mind is brought back, by the laws of association, 
to the knowledge of Universal Realities that it had possessed in its 
state of pre-existence. Particulars of sense participate in these 
Universals to a certain extent, or resemble them imperfectly; and 
they are therefore called by the same name. 

In the Republic, we have a repetition and copious illustration 
of this antithesis between the world of Universals or Cogitables, 
which are the only unchangeable realities and the only objects of 
knowledge,—and the world of Sensible Particulars, which are 
transitory and confused shadows of these Universals, and are 
objects of opinion only. Full and real Ens is knowable, Non-Ens 
is altogether unknowable; what is midway between the two is 
matter of opinion, and in such midway are the Particulars of sense." 
Respecting these last, no truth is attainable: whenever you affirm 
a proposition respecting any of them, you may with equal truth 
affirm the contrary at the same time. Nowhere is the contrast 
between the Universals or real Ideas (among which the Idea of 
Good is the highest, predominant over all the rest), and the unreal 
Particulars, or Percepta, of Sense, more forcibly insisted upon than 


* Plato, Republic. v. pp. 477, 478. 
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in the Republic. Even the celestial bodies and their movements, 
being among these Percepta of sense, are ranked among phantoms 
interesting but useless to observe; they are the best of all Percepta, 
but they fall very short of the perfection that the mental eye 
contemplates in the Ideal—in the true Figures and Numbers, in 
the real Velocity and the real Slowness. In the simile commencing 
the seventh book of the Republic, Plato compares mankind to 
prisoners in a cave, chained in one particular attitude, so as to 
behold only an ever-varying multiplicity of shadows, projected, 
through the opening of the cave upon the wall before them, by 
certain unseen realities behind. The philosopher is one among a 
few, who by training or inspiration, have been enabled to face 
about from this original attitude, and to contemplate with his mind 
the real unchangeable Universals, instead of having his eye fixed 
upon their particular manifestations, at once shadowy and transient. 
By such mental revolution he comes round from the Perceivable to 
the Cogitable, from Opinion to Knowledge. 

The distinction between these two is farther argued in the 
elaborate dialogue called Theetetus, where Sokrates, trying to 
explain what Knowledge or Cognition is, refutes three proposed 
explanations and shows, to his own satisfaction, that it is not sen- 
sible perception, that it is not true opinion, that it is not true 
opinion coupled with rational explanation. But he confesses 
himself unable to show what Knowledge or Cognition is, though he 
continues to announce it as correlating with Realities Cogitable and 
Universal only. 

In the passages above noticed, and in many others besides, we 
find Plato drawing a capital distinction between Universals eternal 
and unchangeable (each’of them a Unit as well as a Universal)" 
which he affirms to be the only real Entia,—and Partieulars tran- 
sient and variable, which are not Entia at all, but are always 
coming or going; the Universals being objects of cogitation and 
of a psychological fact called Cognition, which he declares to be 
infallible; and the Particulars being objects of Sense, and of another 
psychological fact radically different, called Opinion, which he pro- 
nounces to be fallible and misleading. Plato holds, moreover, that 
the Particulars, though generically distinct and separate from the 
Universals, have nevertheless a certain communion or participation 


a Plato, Theætêt. pp. 173, 176, 186. | «unus et universus," expresses this idea ; 
Grote's Plato, II. xxvi. pp. 370-395. also the lines :— 

> Plato, Philébus, p. 15, A. B.; Re- “Sed quamlibet natura sit communior 
public, x, p. 596, A. The phrase of Milton, | amen seorsus extat ad modum unius," &c. 
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with them, by virtue of which they become half existent and half 
cognizable, but never attain to full reality or cognizability. 

This is the first statement of the theory of complete and un- 
qualified Realism, which came to be known in the Middle Ages 
under the phrase Universalia ante rem or extra rem, and to be 
distinguished from the two counter-theories Universalia in re 
(Aristotelian), and Universalia post rem (Nominalism). Indeed, the 
Platonic theory goes even farther than the phrase Universalia ante 
rem, which recognizes the particular as a reality, though posterior 
and derivative ; for Plato attenuates it into phantom and shadow. 
The problem was now clearly set out in philosophy—What are the 
objects correlating with Universal terms, and with Particular terms? 
What is the relation between the two? Plato first gave to the 
world the solution called Realism, which lasted so long after his 
time. We shall presently find Aristotle taking issue with him on 
both the affirmations included in his theory. 

But though Plato first introduced this theory into plilosoptpd 
he was neither blind to the objections against it, nor disposed to 
conceal them. His mind was at once poetically constructive and 
dialectically destructive; to both these impulses the theory fur- 
nished ample scope, while the form of his compositions (separate 
dialogues, with no mention of his own name) rendered it easy 
to give expression either to one or to the other. Before Aristotle 
arose to take issue with him, we shall find him taking issue with 
himself, especially in the dialogues called Sophistes and Parmenides, 
not to mention the Philébus, wherein he breaks down the unity 
even of his sovereign Idea, which in the Republic governs the 
Cogitable World,—the Idea of Good.* 

Both in the Sophistes and in the Parmenides, the leading dis- 
putant introduced by Plato is not Sokrates, but Parmenides and 
another person (unnamed) of the Eleatic school. In both dialogues 
objections are taken against the Realistic theory elsewhere pro- 
pounded by Plato, though the objections adduced in the one are 
quite distinct from those noticed in the other. In the Sophistes, 
the Eleatic reasoner impugns successfully the theories of two classes 
of philosophers, one the opposite of the other: first, the Materialists, 
who recognized no Entia except the Percepta of Sense; next, the 
Realistic Idealists, who refused to recognize these last as real Entia, 
or as anything more than transient and mutable Generata or Fientia, 
while they confined the title of Entia to the Forms, cogitable, incor- 
poreal, eternal, immutable, neither acting on anything, nor acted 
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upon by anything. These persons are called in the Sophistes 
“Friends of Forms," and their theory is exactly what we have 
already cited out of so many other dialogues of Plato, drawing the 
marked line of separation between Entia and Fientia; between 
the Immutable, which alone is real and cognizable, and the Mutable, 
neither real nor cognizable. The Eleate in the Sophistes contro- 
verts this Platonic theory, and maintains that among the Uni- 
versal Entia there are included items mutable as well as immutable ; 
that both are real and both cognizable; that Non-Ens (instead of 
being set in glaring contrast with Ens, as the totally incogitable 
against the infallibly cognizable)* is one among the multiplicity 
of Real Forms, meaning only what is different from Ens, and 
therefore cognizable not less than Ens; that Percepta and Cogitata 
are alike real, yet both only relatively real, correlating with minds 
percipient and cogitant. Thus, the reasoning in the Sophistes, 
while it sets aside the doctrine of Universalia ante rem, does not 
mark out any other relation between Universals and Particulars 
(neither in re nor post rem). It discusses chiefly the intercommunion 
or reciprocal exclusion of Universals with respect to each other; 
and upon this point, far from representing them as objects of infal- 
lible Cognition as contrasted with Opinion, it enrolls both Opinion 
and Discourse among the Universals themselves, and declares both 
of them to be readily combinable with Non-Ens and Falsehood. 
So that we have here error and fallibility recognized in the region 
of Universals, as well as in that of Particulars. 

But it is principally in the dialogue Parmenides that Plato 
discusses with dialectical acuteness the relation of Universals to 
their Particulars; putting aside the intercommunion (affirmed in 
the Sophistes) or reciprocal exclusion between one Universal and 
another, as an hypothesis at least supremely difficult to vindicate, 
if at all admissible.” In the dialogue, Sokrates is introduced in the 
unusual character of a youthful and ardent aspirant in philosophy, 
defending the Platonic theory of Ideas as we have seen it proclaimed 
in the Republic and in the Timeus. The veteran Parmenides 
appears as the opponent to cross-examine him ; and not only impugns 
the theory by several interrogatories which Sokrates cannot answer, 
but also intimates that there remain behind other objections equally 
serious requiring answer. Yet at the same time he declares that, 
unless the theory be admitted, and unless Universalia ante rem can 


^ Plato, Republic, v. pp. 478, 479. 
b Plato, Parmenid. p. 129, E.; with Stallbaum's Prolegomena to that dialogue, 
pp. 98-42. 
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be sustained as existent, there is no trustworthy cognition attainable, 
nor any end to be served by philosophical debate. Moreover, Par- 
menides warns Sokrates that, before he can acquire a mental 
condition competent to defend the theory, he must go through 
numerous preliminary dialectical exercises; following out both 
the affirmative and the negative hypotheses in respect to a great 
variety of Universals severally. To illustrate the course prescribed, 
Parmenides gives a long specimen of this dialectic in handling his 
own doctrine of Ens Unum. He takes first the hypothesis Si Unum 
est, next the hypothesis Si Unum non est; and he deduces from 
each, by ingenious subtleties, double and contradictory conclusions. 
These he sums up at the end, challenging Sokrates to solve the 
puzzles before affirming his thesis. 

Apart from these antinomies at the close of the dialogue, the 
cross-examination of Sokrates by Parmenides, in the middle of it, 
brings out forcibly against the Realistic theory objections such as 
those urged against it by the Nominalists of the Middle Ages. In 
the first place, we find that Plato conceived the theory itself 
differently from Porphyry and the philosophers that wrote sub- 
sequently to the Peripatetic criticism. Porphyry and his successors 
put the question, Whether Genera and Species had a separate 
existence, apart from the Individuals composing them? Now, the 
world of Forms (the Cogitable or Ideal world as opposed to the 
Sensible) is not here conceived by Plato as peopled in the first 
instance by Genera and Species. Its first tenants are Attributes, 
and attributes distinctly relative—Likeness, One and Many, Justice, 
Beauty, Goodness, &c. Sokrates, being asked by Parmenides 
whether he admits Forms corresponding with these names, answers 
unhesitatingly in the affirmative. He is next asked whether he 
admits forms corresponding to the names Man, Fire, Water, &c., 
and, instead of replying in the affirmative, intimates that he does 
not feel sure. Lastly, the question is put whether there are Forms 
corresponding to the names of mean objects—Mud, Hair, Dirt, &c. 
At first he answers emphatically in the negative, and treats the 
affirmative as preposterous; there exist no cogitable Hair, &c., 
but only the object of sense that we so denominate. Yet, on second 
thoughts, he is not without misgiving that there may be Forms 
even of these; though the supposition is so repulsive to him that 
he shakes it off as much as he can. Upon this last expression 
of sentiment Parmenides comments, ascribing it to the juvenility of 
Sokrates, and intimating that, when Sokrates has become more 
deeply imbued with philosophy, he will cease to set aside any of 
these objects as un worthy. 
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Here we see that, in the theory of Realism as conceived by 
Sokrates, the Self-Existent Universals are not Genera and Species 
as such, but Attributes—not Second Substances or Essences, but 
Accidents or Attributes, e.g. Quality, Quantity, Relation, &c., to 
use the language afterwards introduced in the Aristotelian Cate- 
gories; that no Genera or Species are admitted except with 
hesitation; and that the mean and undignified among them are 
scarcely admissible at all. This sentiment of dignity, associated 
with the Universalia ante rem, and emotional necessity for tracing 
back particulars to an august and respected origin, is to be noted 
as a marked and lasting feature of the Realistic creed ; and it 
even passed on to the Universalia in re, as afterwards affirmed by 
Aristotle. Parmenides here takes exception to it (and so does Plato 
elsewhere?) as inconsistent with faithful adherence to scientific 
analogy. 

Parmenides then proceeds (interrogating Sokrates) first to state 
what the Realistic theory is (Universals apart from Particulars— 
Particulars apart from Universals, yet having some participation in 
them, and named after them), next to bring out the difficulties 
attaching to it. The Universal or Form (he argues) cannot be 
entire in each of its many separate particulars; nor yet is it 
divisible, so that a part can be in one particular, and a part in 
another. For take the Forms Great, Equal, Small ; Equal magnitudes 
are equal because they partake in the Form of Equality. But how 
can a part of the Form Equality, less than the whole Form, cause 
the magnitudes to be equal? How can the Form Smallness have 
any parts less than itself, or how can it be greater than anything? 

The Form cannot be divided, nor can it co-exist undivided in 
each separate particular ; accordingly, particulars can have no par- 
ticipation in it at all. 

Again, you assume a Form of Greatness, because you see many 
particular objects, each of which appears to you great; this being 
the point of resemblance between them. But if you compare the 
Form of Greatness with any or all of the particular great objects, 
you will perceive a resemblance between them; this will require 
you to assume a higher Form, and so on upward without limit. 

Sokrates, thus embarrassed, starts the hypothesis that perhaps 
each of these Forms may be a cogitation, and nothing more, 
existing only within the mind. How? rejoins Parmenides. Can 
there be a cogitation of nothing at all? Must not each cogitation 
have a real cogitatum correlating with it,—in this case, the one 


* Plato, Sophist. p. 227, A. Politikus, p. 266, D. 
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Form that is identical throughout many particulars? If you say 
that particulars partake in the Form, and that each Form is nothing 
but a cogitation, does not this imply that each particular is itself 
cogitant ? 

Again Sokrates urges that the Forms are constant, unalterable, 
stationary in nature; that particulars resemble them, and par- 
ticipate in them only so far as to resemble them. But (rejoins 
Parmenides), if particulars resemble the Form, the Form must 
resemble them; accordingly, you must admit another and higher 
Form, as the point of resemblance between the Form and its 
particulars; and so on, upwards. 

And farther (continues Parmenides), even when-admitting these 
Universal Forms as self-existent, how can we know anything about 
them? Forms can correlate only with Forms, Particulars only 
with Particulars. Thus, if I, an individual man, am master, I 
correlate with another individual man, who is my servant, and he 
on his side with me. But the Form of mastership, the Universal 
self-existent Master, must correlate with the Form of servantship, 
the Universal Servant. The correlation does not subsist between 
members of the two different worlds, but between different mem- 
bers of the same world respectively. Thus the Form of Cognition 
correlates with the Form of Truth; and the Form of each variety 
of Cognition, with the Form of the corresponding variety of Truth. 
Dut we, as individual subjects, do not possess in ourselves the 
Form of Cognition; our cognition is our own, correlating with 
such truth as belongs to it and to ourselves. Our cognition cannot 
reach to the Form of Truth, nor therefore to any other Form; we 
can know nothing of the Self-good, Self-beautiful, Self-just, &c., 
even supposing such Forms to exist. 

These acute and subtle arguments are nowhere answered by 
Plato. They remain as unsolved difficulties, embarrassing the 
Realistic theory; they are reinforced by farther difficulties no less 
grave, included in the dialectical antinomies of Parmenides at the 
close of the dialogue, and by an unknown number of others indi- 
cated as producible, though not actually produced. Yet still Plato, 
with full consciousness of these difficulties, asserts unequivocally 
that, unless the Realistic theory can be sustained, philosophical 
research is fruitless, and truth cannot be reached. We see thus 
that the author of the theory has also left on record some of the 
most forcible arguments against it. It appears from Aristotle 
(though we do not learn the fact from the Platonic dialogues), that 
Plato, in his later years, symbolized the Ideas or Forms under the 
denomination of Ideal Numbers, generated by implication of The 
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One with what he called The Great and Little, or the Indeterminate 
Dyad. This last, however, is not the programme wherein the Rea- 
listic theory stands opposed to Nominalism. 

But the dialogue Parmenides, though full of acuteness on the 
negative side, not only furnishes no counter-theory, but asserts 
continued allegiance to the Realistic theory, which passes as Plato's 
doctrine to his successors. To impugn, forcibly and even unanswer- 
ably, a theory at once so sweeping and so little fortified by positive 
reasons, was what many dialecticians of the age could do. But to 
do this, and at the same time to construct a counter-theory, was a 
task requiring higher powers of mind. One, however, of Plato's 
disciples and successors was found adequate to the task— Aristotle. 

The Realistic Ontology of Plato is founded (as Aristotle himself 
remarks) upon mistrust and contempt of perception of sense, as bear- 
ing entirely on the flux of particulars, which never stand still so as 
to become objects of knowledge. All reality, and all cognoscibility, 
were supposed to reside in the separate world of Cogitable Universals 
(extra rem or ante rem), of which, in some confused manner, par- 
ticulars were supposed to partake. The Universal, apart from its 
particulars, was clearly and fully knowable, furnishing propositions 
constantly and infallibly true: the Universal as manifested in its 
particulars was never fully knowable, nor could ever become the 
subject of propositions, except such as were sometimes true and 
sometimes false. 

Against this separation of the Universal from its Particulars, 
Aristotle entered a strong protest; as well as against the subsidiary 
hypothesis of a participation of the latter in the former; which 
participation, when the two had been declared separate, appeared 
to him not only untenable and uncertified, but unintelligible. His 
arguments are interesting, as being among the earliest objections 
known to us against Realism. 

1. Realism is a useless multiplication of existences, serving no 
purpose Wherever a number of particulars—be they substances, 
eternal or perishable, or be they qualities, or relations—bear the 
same name, and thus have a Universal in re predicable of them in 
common, in every such case Plato assumes a Universal extra rem, 
or a separate self-existent Form ; which explains nothing, and merely 
doubles the total to be summed up.* 

2. Plato's arguments in support of Realism are either incon- 


a Aristot. Metaph. A.ix.p.990,a.34; M. | foreground of his case against Realism : 
iv. p. 1079, a. 2. Here we have the first | * Entia non sunt multiplicanda preter 
appearance of the argument that William | necessitatem." 
of Ockham, the Nominalist, put in the 
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clusive, or prove too much. Wherever there is cognition (he 
argues), there must exist an eternal and unchangeable object of 
cognition, apart from particulars, which are changeable and perish- 
able. No, replies Aristotle: cognition does not require the Uni- 
versale extra rem; for the Universale in re, the constant predicate 
of all the particulars, is sufficient as an object of cognition. More- 
over, if the argument were admitted, it would prove that there 
existed separate Forms or Universals of mere negations ; for many 
of the constant predicates are altogether negative. Again, if Self- 
existent Universals are to be assumed corresponding to all our 
cogitations, we must assume Universals of extinct particulars, and 
even of fictitious particulars, such as hippocentaurs or chimeras ; 
for of these, too, we have phantasms or concepts in our minds." 

3. The most subtle disputants on this matter include Relata, 
among the Universal Ideas or Forms. This is absurd, because these 
do not constitute any Genus by themselves. These disputants have 
also urged against the Realistic theory that powerful and unsolved 
objection, entitled ** The Third Man." " 


* Aristot. Metaphys. A. ix. p. 990, b. | of uty rdv mpds vi Toi00civ idéas, Gv oU 
14; Scholia, p. 565, b. 9, Br. $auev elvai. ka? ard yévos, of 8€ Toy 

b Aristot. Metaph. A. ix. p. 990, b. 15: of | rpírov üvOpwmov Aé€yovow. The same 
&kpiBéamepo: THY Adywy. Both the points | words (with the exception of $aoív in 
here noticed appear in the Parmenides of | place of $auév) are repeated in M. p. 1079, 
Plato. a. 11. 

The objection called * The Third Man” Now these words plainly indicate that 
is expressed by saying that, if there be a | Aristotle does not profess to advance the 
Form of man, resembling individual men, | objection, called ô rpíros &vOpwros, as his 
you must farther postulate some higher | own, or as broached by himself. He de- 
Form, marking the point of resemblance | rives it from what he calls oí àxkpi- 
between the two; and so on higher, with- | Béorepo. rGv Adywv. The charge against 
out end. Aristotle, therefore, of advancing as his 

The authenticity of the Platonic Par- | own an objection which had already been 
menides is disputed by Ueberweg (Un- | suggested by Plato himself in the Par- 
tersuchungen über die Echtheit und | menides, is unfounded. And it is the 
Zeitfolge der Platonischen Schriften, pp. | more unfounded, because Aristotle, in 
176-181), upon the ground (among others) | the first book of the Metaphysica, speaks 
that, while Aristotle never cites the dia- | in the language of a Platonist, and con- 
logue by its title, nor ever makes probable | siders himself as partly responsible for 
allusion to it, the Parmenides advances | the doctrine of Ideas: Selxvuper, paper, 
against the theory of the Platonic Ideas | oiéueda, &c. (Alexand. in Schol. p. 563 
this objection of Aristotle's, known under | b. 27, Brand.) i 
the name of * The Third Man." Aristotle But what are we to understand by 
(says Ueberweg), if he had known the | these words—of &kpiBéa repo, Tay Adyav 
Parmenides, would not have advanced | —from which Aristotle derives the ob- 
this objection as his own. We must there- | jection? The words refer to certain 
fore suppose that the Parmenides was | expositions or arguments (oral, or writ- 
composed later than Aristotle, and bor- | ten, or both) which were within the 
rowed this objection from Aristotle. knowledge of Aristotle, and were of a 

In reply to this argument I transcribe | peculiarly subtle and analytical character. 
the passage of Aristotle (Metaphys. A. ix. | Among them is very probably included 
p. 990, b. 15) to which Ueberweg himself | the Platonic Parmenides itself, distin- 

f: Ere 5€ of ükpiBésTepo: THY Aóyev guished as it is for extreme subtlety. 
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4. The supporters of these Selfexistent Universals trace them 
to two principia—The One, and the Indeterminate Dyad; which 
they affirm to be prior in existence even to the Universals them- 
selves. But this cannot be granted; for the Idea of Number 
must be logically prior to the Idea of the Dyad; but the Idea of 
Number is relative, and the Relative can never be prior to the 
Absolute or Self-existent. 

5. If we grant that, wherever there is one constant predicate 
belonging to many particulars, or wherever there is stable and 
trustworthy cognition, in all such cases a Self-existent Universal 
Correlate eatra rem is to be assumed, we shall find that this applies 
not merely to Substances or Essences, but also to the other Cate- 
gories—Quality, Quantity, Relation, &c. But hereby we exclude 
the possibility of participation in them by Particulars; since from 
such participation the Particular derives its Substance or Essence 
alone, not its accidental predicates. Thus the Self-existent Uni- 
versal Dyad is eternal: but a particular pair, which derives its 
essential property of doubleness from partaking in this Universal 
Dyad, does not at the same time partake of eternity, unless by acci- 
dent. Accordingly, there are no Universal Ideas, except of Sub- 
stances or Essences: the common name, when applied to the world 
of sense and to that of cogitation, signifies the same thing—Sub- 
stance or Hssence. It is unmeaning to talk of anything else as 
signified—any other predicate common to many. Well then, if the 
Form of the Universals and the Form of those Particulars that par- 
ticipate in the Universals be the same, we shall have something 
common to both the one and the other, so that the objection called 
“The Third Man " will become applicable, and a higher Form must be 
postulated. But, if the Form of the Universals and the Form of the 


(See Stallbaum's Prolegg. pp. 249, 277, | the inference. We see that Alexander, in 


337, who says, *In uno feré Parmenide 
idearum doctrina subtilius investigatur.") 
I see no reason why it should not be in- 
cluded within the fair and reasonable 
meaning of the words. And such being 
the case, I cannot go along with Ueberweg 
(and other critics) who say that Aristotle 
has not even made an indirect allusion to 
the Parmenides. 

But why did not Aristotle specify the 
Parmenides directly and by name? I do 
not know what was his reason. We may 
feel surprise (as Stallbaum feels, p. 337) 
that he does not; but, when critics infer 
from the omission that he did not know 
the dialogue as a work of Plato, I contest 


his elaborate commentary (p. 566, Schol. 
Brand.) makes no allusion to the Par- 
menides, though he alludes to Eudémus, 
to Diodórus, Kronus, and to the manner 
in which the objection called ó cpíros 
üvOpemos was handled by various So- 
phists. Now we are fully assured that 
the Parmenides was acknowledged as a 
work of Plato, long before the time of 
Alexander (since it is included in the 
catalogue of Thrasyllus); yet he, the most 
instructed of all the commentators, makes 
no allusion to it. Why he did not, I can- 
not say, but his omission affords no ground 
for concluding that he did not know it, 


| or did not trust its authenticity. 
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participating Particulars, be not identical, then the same name, as 
signifying both, will be used equivocally; just as if you applied 
the same denomination man to Kallias and to a piece of wood, with- 
out any common property to warrant it. 

6. But the greatest difficulty of all is to understand how these 
Cogitable Universals, not being causes of any change or move- 
ment, contribute in any way to the objects of sense, either to the 
eternal or to the perishable; or how they assist us towards the 
knowledge thereof, being not in them, and therefore not their 
substance or essence; or how they stand in any real relation to 
their participants, being not immanent therein. Particulars cer- 
tainly do not proceed from these Universals, in any intelligible 
sense. To say that the Universals are archetypes, and that Par- 
ticulars partake in them, is unmeaning, and mere poetic metaphor. 
For where is the working force to mould them in conformity with 
the Universals? Any one thing may be like, or may become like, to 
any other particular thing, by accident, or without any regular 
antecedent cause to produce such assimilation. The same particular 
substance, moreover, will have not one universal archetype only, 
but several. Thus, the same individual man will have not only 
the Self-animal and the Self-biped, but also the Self-man, as arche- 
type. Then again, there will be universal archetypes, not merely 
for particular sensible objects, but also for Universals themselves ; 
thus the genus will be an archetype for its various species ; so that 
the same which is now archetype will, under other circumstances, 
be copy. 

7. Furthermore, it seems impossible that what is Substance or 
Essence can be separate from that whereof it is the substance or 
essence. How then can the Universals, if they be the essences 
of sensible things, have any existence apart from those sensible 
things? Plato tells us in the Phædon, that the Forms or Uni- 
versals are the causes why particulars both exist at all, and come 
into such or such modes of existence. But even if we assume 
Universals as existing, still the Particulars participant therein 
will not come into being, unless there be some efficient cause to 
produce movement; moreover, many other things come into being, 
though there be no Universals correlating therewith, e.g. a house, 
oraring. The same causes that were sufficient to bring these last 
into being, will be sufficient to bring all particulars into being, 
without assuming any Universals extra rem at all. 

8. Again, if the Universals or Forms are Numbers, how can they 
ever be causes? Even if we suppose Particulars to be Numbers 
also, how can one set of Numbers be causes to the others? "There 
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can be no such causal influence, even if one set be eternal, and the 
other perishable.* 

Out of the many objections raised by Aristotle against Plato, 
we have selected such as bear principally upon the theory of 
Realism ; that is, upon the theory of Universalia ante rem or extra 
rem—self-existent, archetypal, cogitable substances, in which Par- 
ticulars faintly participate. The objections are not superior in 
acuteness, and they are decidedly inferior, in clearness of enunci- 
ation, to those that Plato himself produces in the Parmenides. 
Moreover, several of them are founded upon Aristotle’s point of 
view, and would have failed to convince Plato. The great merit of 
Aristotle is, that he went beyond the negative of the Parmenides, 
asserted this new point of view of his own, and formulated it into 
a counter-theory. He rejected altogether the separate and ex- 
clusive reality which Plato had claimed for his Absolutes of the 
cogitable world, as well as the derivative and unreal semblance that 
alone Plato accorded to the sensible world. Without denying the 
distinction of the two, as conceivable and nameable, he maintained 
that truth and cognition required that they should be looked at in 
implication with each other. And he went even a step farther, 
in antithesis to Plato, by reversing the order of the two. Instead of 
considering the Cogitable Universals alone as real and complete in 
themselves, and the Sensible Particulars as degenerate and confused 
semblances of them, he placed complete reality in the Sensible Par- 
ticulars alone,” and treated the Cogitable Universals as contributory 
appendages thereto; some being essential, others non-essential, but 
all of them relative, and none of them independent integers. His 
philosophy was a complete revolution as compared with Parmenides 
and Plato; a revolution, too, the more calculated to last, because he 
embodied it in an elaborate and original theory of Logic, Meta- 
physics, and Ontology. He was the first philosopher that, besides 


a Aristot. Metaph. A. p. 991, b. 13.  lunary interior of the Kosmos, where, in- 
Several other objections are made by | deed, generation and destruction largely 
Aristotle against. that variety of the | prevail. But this is only a small portion 
Platonic theory wherein the Ideas were | of the entire Kosmos. In the largest 
commuted into Ideal Numbers. These | portion—the visible, celestial, superlunary 
objections do not belong to the contro- | regions—there is no generation or de- 
versy of Realism against Nominalism. struction at all, nothing but permanence 

b Aristotle takes pains to vindicate | and uniformity. In appreciating the 
against both Plato and the Herakleiteans sensible world (Aristotle says) philoso- 
the dignity of the Sensible World. They | phers ought to pardon the shortcomings 
that depreciate sensible objects as per- of the smaller portion on account of the 
petually changing, unstable, and un- excellences of the larger; and not con- 
knowable, make the mistake (he observes) demn both together on account of the 
of confining their attention to the sub- smaller (Metaphys. T. v. p. 1010, a. 30), 
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recognizing the equivocal character of those general terms whereon 
speculative debate chiefly turns, endeavoured methodically to set 
out and compare the different meanings of each term, and their 
relations to each other. 

However much the Ontology of Aristotle may fail to satisfy 
modern exigencies, still, as compared with the Platonic Realism, it 
was a considerable improvement. Instead of adopting Ens as a 
self-explaining term, contrasted with the Generated and Perish- 
able (the doctrine of Plato in the Republic, Pheedon, and Timeus), 

: he discriminates several distinct meanings of Ens; a discrimination 
not always usefully pursued, but tending in the main towards a 
better theory. The distinction between Ens potential, and Ens 
actual, does not belong directly to the question between Realism and 
Nominalism, yet it is a portion of that philosophical revolution 
wrought by Aristotle against Plato—displacement of the seat of 
reality, and transfer of it from the Cogitable Universal to the 
Sensible Particular. The direct enunciation of this change is con- 
tained in his distinction of Ens into Fundamental and Concomitant 
(ovpBeByxds), and his still greater refinement on the same principle 
by enumerating the ten varieties of Ens called Categories or Pre- 
dicaments.* He will not allow Ens (nor Unum) to be a genus, 
partible into species: he recognizes it only as a word of many 
analogous meanings, one of them principal and fundamental, the rest 
derivative and subordinate thereto, each in its own manner. Ari- 
stotle thus establishes a graduated scale of Entia, each having its 
own value and position, and its own mode of connexion with the 
common centre. That common centre Aristotle declared to be of 
necessity some individual object—Hoc Aliquid, That Man, This 
Horse, &c. This was the common subject, to which all the other 
Entia belonged as predicates, and without which none of them had 
any reality. We here fall into the language of Logic, the first 
theory of which we owe to Aristotle. His ontological classification 
was adapted to that theory. 

As we are here concerned only with the different ways of con- 
ceiving the relation between the Particular and the Universal, we 
are not called on to criticize the well-known decuple enumeration 
of Categories or Predicaments given by Aristotle, both in his 
treatise called by that name and elsewhere. For our purpose it 


* In enumerating the Ten Categories, 
Aristotle takes his departure from the 
Proposition—Homo currit-—EHomo vincit. 
He assumes a particular individual as 
subject; and he distributes, under ten | 


general heads, all the information that 
can be asked or given about that subject 
—all the predicates that can be affirmed 
or denied thereof. [See Vol. J. ch. iii., 
especially p. 104, seq. ] 
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is enough to point out that the particular sensible Hoc Aliquid is 
declared to be the ultimate subject, to which all Universals attach, 
as determinants or accompaniments; and that, if this condition be 
wanting, the unattached Universal cannot rank among complete 
Entia, The subject or First Substance, which can never become 
a predicate, is established as the indispensable ultimate subject 
for all predicates; if that disappears, all predicates disappear 
along with it. The Particular thus becomes the keystone of the 
arch whereon all Universals rest. Aristotle is indeed careful to 
point out a gradation in these predicates: some are essential to 
the subject, and thus approach so near to the First Substance that 
he calls them Second Substances; others, and the most in number, 
are not thus essential; these last are Concomitants or Accidents, and 
some of them fall so much short of complete Entity that he describes 
thein as near to Non-Entia.* But all of them, essential or un- 
essential, are alike constituents or appendages of the First Sub- 
stance or Particular Subject, and have no reality in any other 
character. ya Hs 

We thus have the counter-theory of Aristotle against the Platonic 
Realism. Instead of separate Universal Substances, containing in 
themselves full reality, and forfeiting much of that reality when 
they faded down into the shadowy copies called Particulars, he 
inverts the Platonic order, announces full reality to be the privilege 
of the Particular Sensible, and confines the function of the Universal 
to that of a predicate, in or along with the Particular. There is 
no doctrine that he protests against more frequently than the 
ascribing of separate reality to the Universal The tendency to do 
this, he signalizes as a natural but unfortunate illusion, lessening 
the beneficial efficacy of universal demonstrative reasoning. And 
he declares it to be a corollary from this view of the Particular as 
indispensable subject along with the Universal as its predicate— 
That the first principles of Demonstration in all the separate theo- 
retical seiences must be obtained by Induction from particulars: 
first by impressions of sense preserved in the memory; then by 
multiplied remembrances enlarged into one experience; lastly, by 
many experiences generalized into one principle by the Noûs.? 


^ Aristot. Metaph. E. p. 1026, b. 2i: | that they are only midway between 
gpalverar yap Tò oupBeBnkds èyyús rı | Entia and Non-Entia (Republic, v. pp. 


TOD uù OYTOS. 418-419). 

There cannot be a stronger illustration b Aristot. Analyt. Poster. I. xxiv. p. 85, 
of the'difference between the Platonic and | a. 31, b. 19. 
the Aristotelian point of view, than the * See the concluding chapter of the 


fact that Plato applies the same designa- Analytica Posteriora. l 
tion to all particular objects of sense— A similar doctrine is stated by Plato in 
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While Aristotle thus declares Induction to be the source from 
whence Demonstration in these separate sciences draws its first 
principles, we must at the same time acknowledge that his manner 
of treating Science is not always conformable to this declaration, 
and that he often seems to forget Induction altogether. This is 
the case not only in his First Philosophy, or Metaphysics, but also 
in his Physics. He there professes to trace out what he calls 
beginnings, causes, elements, &c., and he analyses most of the 
highest generalities. Yet still these analytical enquiries (whatever 
be their value) are usually, if not always, kept in subordination to 
the counter-theory that he had set up against the Platonic Realism. 
Complete reality resides (he constantly repeats) only in the parti- 
cular sensible substances and sensible facts or movements that 
compose the aggregate Kosmos; which is not generated, but 
eternal, both as to substance and as to movement. If these sensible 
substances disappear, nothing remains. The beginnings and 
causes exist only relatively to these particulars. Form, Matter, 
Privation, are not real Beings, antecedent to the Kosmos, and pre- 
existent generators of the substances constituting the Kosmos; 
they are logical fragments or factors, obtained by mental analysis 
and comparison, assisting to methodize our philosophical point of 
view or conception of those substances, but incapable of being 
understood, and having no value of their own, apart from the 
substances. Some such logical analysis (that of Aristotle or some 
other) is an indispensable condition even of the most strictly 
inductive philosophy. 

There are some portions of the writings of Aristotle (especially 
the third book De Anima and the twelfth book of the Metaphysica) 
where he appears to lose sight of the limit here indicated ; but, 
with few exceptions, we find him constantly remembering, and 
often repeating, the great truth formulated in his Categories: that 
full or substantive reality resides only in the Hoc Aliquid, with 
its predicates implicated with it, and that even the highest of 
these predicates (Second Substances) have no reality apart from 
some one of their particulars. We must recollect that, though 
Aristotle denies to the predicates a separate reality, he recognizes 
in them an adjective reality, as accompaniments and determinants: 
he contemplates all the ten Categories as distinct varieties of exist- 
ence.* "This is sufficient as a basis for abstraction, whereby we can 


the Phedon (p. 96, B) as one among the 
intellectual phases that Sokrates had 
passed through in the course of his life, 
without continuing in them. 


* Aristot. Metaphys. A. p. 1017, a. 23: 
ócaXds yap A€éyera (TA cxfjuwra Tis 
Karnyoptas), ToTaUTAaX@s TÒ elvat on- 
palvet. 
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name them and reason upon them as distinct objects of thought or 
points of view, although none of them come into reality except 
as implicated with a sensible particular. Of such reasoning 
Aristotle's First Philosophy chiefly consists; and he introduces 
peculiar phrases to describe this distinction of reason between 
two different points of view, where the real object spoken of is 
one and the same. The frequency of the occasions taken to 
point out that distinction marks his anxiety to keep the First 
Philosophy in harmony with the theory of Reality announced in his 
Categories. 

The Categories of Aristotle appear to have become more widely 
known than any other part of his philosophy. They were much 
discussed by the sects coming after him; and, even when not 
adopted, were present to speculative minds as a scheme to be 
amended.* Most of the arguments turned upon the nine later 
Categories: it was debated whether these were properly enumerated 
and discriminated, and whether the enumeration as a whole was 
exhaustive. 

With these details, however, the question between Realism and 
its counter-theory (whether Conceptualism or Nominalism) is not 
materially concerned. The standard against Realism was raised 
by Aristotle in the First Category, when he proclaimed the Hoc 
Aliquid to be the only complete Ens, and the Universal to exist 
only along with it as a predicate, being nothing in itself apart; 
and when he enumerated Quality as one among the predicates, and 
nothing beyond. In the Platonic Realism (Phedon, Timeus, 
Parmenides) what Aristotle called Quality was the highest and 
most incontestable among all Substances—the Good, the Beautiful, 
the Just, &c.; what Aristotle called Second Substance was also 
Substance in the Platonic Realism, though not so incontestably ; 
but what Aristotle called First Substance was in the Platonic 
Realism no Substance at all, but only one among a multitude of 
confused and transient shadows. It is in the First and Third 
Categories that the capital antithesis of Aristotle against the 
Platonic Realism is contained. As far as that antithesis is 
concerned, it matters little whether the aggregate of predicates 
be subdivided under nine general heads (Categories) or under 
three. 

In the century succeeding Aristotle, the Stoic philosophers 
altered his Categories, and drew up a new list of their own, con- 
taining only four distinct heads instead of ten. We have no 


* This is the just remark of Trendelenburg, Kategorienlehre, p. 217. 
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record or explanation of the Stoic Categories from any of their 
authors; so that we are compelled to accept the list on secondary 
authority, from the comments of critics, mostly opponents. But, 
as far as we can make out, they retained in their First Category 
the capital feature of Aristotle's First Category—the primacy of 
the First Substance or Hoe Aliquid and its exclusive privilege 
of imparting reality to all the other Categories. Indeed, the Stoics 
seem not only to have retained this characteristic, but to have 
exaggerated it. They did not recognize so close an approach 
of the Universal to the Particular, as is implied by giving to it 
a second place in the same Category, and calling it Second Sub- 
stance. The First Category of the Stoics (Something or Subject) 
included only particular substances; all Universals were by them 
ranked in the other Categories, being regarded as negations of 
substances, and designated by the term Non-Somethings — Non- 
Substances." 

The Neo-Platonist Plotinus, in the third century after the 
Christian era, agreed with the Stoies (though looking from 
the opposite point of view) in disapproving Aristotle's arrange- 
ment of Second Substance in the same Category with First Sub- 
stance," He criticizes at some length both the Aristotelian list of 
Categories, and the Stoic list; but he falls back into the Platonic 
and even the Parmenidean point of view. His capital distinction 
is between Cogitables and Sensibles. The Cogitables are in his 
view the most real (i.e. the Aristotelian Second Substance is more 
real than the First); among them the highest, Unum or Bonum, is 
the grand fountain and sovereign of all the rest. Plotinus thus 
departed altogether from the Aristotelian Categories, and revived 
the Platonie or Parmenidean Realism; yet not without some 
Aristotelian modifications. But it is remarkable that in this 
departure his devoted friend and scholar Porphyry did not follow 
him.  Porphyry not only composed an Introduction to the 
Categories of Aristotle, but also vindicated them at great length, 
in a separate commentary, against the censures of Plotinus; 
Dexippus, Jamblichus, and Simplikius, followed in the same 
track. Still, though Porphyry stood forward both as admirer 
and champion of the Aristotelian Categories, he did not consider 
that the question raised by the First Category of Aristotle 
against the Platonic Realism was finally decided. This is suffi- 


* Prantl, Gesch. der Logik, I. vi. p. b Plotinus, Ennead. vi. 1, 2. 


420: ob tiva TÀ kowà map abrois Aé- * Simplikius, Schol. in Aristotel. Categ. 
yerai, &c. p. 40, a, b, Brandis. 
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ciently proved by the three problems cited above out of the 
Introduction of Porphyry; where he proclaims it to be a deep 
and difficult enquiry, whether Genera and Species had not a real 
substantive existence apart from the individuals composing them. 
Aristotle, both in the Categories and in many other places, had 
declared his opinion distinctly in the negative against Plato; but 
Porphyry had not made up his mind between the two, though he 
insists, in language very Aristotelian, on the distinction between 
First and Second Substance.* 

Through the translations and manuals of Boéthius and others, 
the Categories of Aristotle were transmitted to the Latin Church- 
men, and continued to be read even through the darkest ages, 
when the Analytica and the Topica were unknown or neglected. 
The Aristotelian discrimination between First and Second Sub- 
stance was thus always kept in sight, and Boéthius treated it 
much in the same manner as Porphyry had done before him. 
Alcuin, Rhabanus Maurus, and Eric of Auxerre? in the eighth 
and ninth centuries, repeated what they found in Boéthius, and 
upheld the Aristotelian tradition unimpaired. But Scotus Erigena 
(d. 880 A.D.) took an entirely opposite view, and reverted to 
the Platonic traditions, though with a large admixture of 
Aristotelian ideas. He was a Christian Platonist, blending 
the transcendentalism of Plato and Plotinus with theological 
dogmatic influences (derived from the Pseudo-Dionysius Areo- 
pagita and others) and verging somewhat even towards Pantheism. 
Scotus Erigena revived the doctrine of Cogitable Universalia extra 
rem and ante rem. He declared express opposition to the arrange- 
ment of the First Aristotelian Category, whereby the individual 
was put first, in the character of subject; the Universal second, 
in the character only of predicate; complete reality belonging 
to the two in conjunction. Scotus maintained that the Cogitable 
or Incorporeal Universal was the first, the true and complete real ; 
from whence the sensible individuals were secondary, incomplete, 
multiple, derivatives. But, though he thus adopts and enforces 
the Platonic theory of Universals ante rem and extra rem, he 
does not think himself obliged to deny that Universals may 
be in re also. 


a Prantl, Geschichte der Logik, I. xi. | p. 685; Trendelenburg, Kategorienlehre, 
p. 634, n. 69. Upon this account Prantl | p. 245. j . 
finds Porphyry guilty of “empiricism in |e Ueberweg, Geschichte der Philosophie 
its extreme crudeness ”—“ jene áusserste | der scholastischen Zeit, p. 13. 

Rohheit des Empirismus." | 4 Prantl, Gesch. der Logik, H. xiii. pp. 

» Prantl, Geschichte der Logik, I. xii. | 29-35. 
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The contradiction of the Aristotelian traditions, so far as con- 
cerns the First Category, thus proclaimed by Scotus Erigena, 
appears to have provoked considerable opposition among his 
immediate successors. Nevertheless he also obtained partizans, 
Remigius of Auxerre and others not only defended the Platonic 
Realism, but carried it as far as Plato himself had done; affirming 
that not merely Universal Substances, but also Universal Accidents, 
had a real separate existence, apart from and anterior to 
individuals The controversy for and against the Platonic 
Realism was thus distinctly launched in the schools of the Middle 
Ages. It was upheld both as a philosophical revival, and as theo- 
logically orthodox, entitled to supersede the traditional counter- 
theory of Aristotle. 


* Prantl, Gesch. der Logik, II. xiii. pp. 44, 45-47. 
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IL. 
FIRST PRINCIPLES. 
A.—Sir William Hamilton on Aristotles Doctrine. 


In reading attentively Hamilton’s ‘ Dissertation on the Philosophy 
of Common Sense’ (Note A, annexed to ed. of Reid’s Works, p. 742, 
seq.), I find it difficult to seize accurately what he means by the 
term. It seems to me that he unsays in one passage what he says 
in another; and that what he tells us (p. 750, b.), viz. that 
* philosophers have rarely scrupled, on the one hand, quietly to 
supersede the data of consciousness, so often as these did not fall in 
with their pre-adopted opinions; and on the other clamorously to 
appeal to them as irrecusable truths, so often as they could allege 
them in corroboration of their own, or in refutation of a hostile, 
doctrine ”—is illustrated by his own practice. 

On page 752, a., he compares Common Sense to Common Law, 
and regards it as consisting in certain elementary feelings and 
beliefs, which, though in possession of all, can only be elicited and 
declared by philosophers, who declare it very differently. This 
comparison, however, sets aside unassisted Common Sense as an 
available authority. 'To make it so we must couple with it the 
same supplement that Common Law requires; that is, we must 
agree on some one philosopher as authoritative exponent of Common 
Sense. The Common Law of one country is different from that of 
another. Even in the same country, it is differently construed and 
set forth by different witnesses, advocates, and judges. In each 
country, a supreme tribunal is appointed to decide between these 
versions and to declare the law. "The analogy goes farther than 
Hamilton wishes. 

On the same page, he remarks :—“ In saying (to use the words 
of Aristotle) simply and without qualification, that this or that is a 
known truth, we do not mean that it is in fact recognized by all, 
but only by such as are of a sound understanding; just as, in 
saying absolutely that a thing is wholesome, we must be held to 
mean, to such as are of a hale constitution.” The passage of 
Aristotle's Topica here noticed will be found to have a different 
bearing from that which Hamilton gives it. 

Aristotle is laying down (Topica, VI. iv. p. 141, a. 23-p. 142, a. 16) 
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the various lines of argument which may be followed out, when 
you are testing in dialectical debate a definition given or admitted 
by the opponent. There cannot be more than one definition of the 
same thing: the definition ought to declare the essence of the thing, 
which can only be done by means of priora and notiora. But notiora 
admits of two meanings: (1) notiora simpliciter ; (2) notiora nobis 
or singulis hominibus. Under the first head, that which is prius is 
absolutely more knowable than that which is posterius; thus, a 
point more than a line, a line more than a plane, a plane more than 
asolid. But under the second head this order is often reversed: 
to most men the solid (as falling more under sense) is more know- 
able than the plane, the plane than the line, the line than the point. 
The first (notiora simpliciter) is the truly scientific order, suited to 
superior and accurate minds, employed in teaching, learning, and 
demonstration (p. 141, a. 20: xabdmep ev rais dmo8e(Zeow, oro yàp mara 
SiSacKkaria kai pabynors exet,—b. 16: emvornpovixdrepov yap TÒ Tovodrov 
éorw). The second (notiora nobis) is adapted to ordinary minds, 
who cannot endure regular teaching, nor understand a definition 
founded on the first order. But definitions founded on the second 
alone (Aristotle says) are not satisfactory, nor do they reveal the 
true essence of the thing defined: there can be no satisfactory de- 
finition unless what is notius simpliciter coincides with what is notius 
nobis (p. 141, b. 24). He then proceeds to explain what is meant 
by notius simpliciter ; and this is the passage quoted by Hamilton. 
After having said that the notiora nobis are not fixed and uniform, 
but vary with different individuals, and even in the same individual 
at different times, he goes on : ** It is plain therefore that we ought 
not to define by such characteristics as these (the notiora nobis), but 
by the notiora simpliciter : for it is only in thi8 way that we can 
obtain a definition one and the same at all times. Perhaps, too, 
the notius simpliciter is not that which is knowable to all, but that 
which is knowable to those who are well trained in their intel- 
ligence; just as the absolutely wholesome is that which is whole- 
some to those who are well constituted in their bodies” (ious 82 
xai TÒ ámÀOs yvópuiov od Td müci yvdpydv éomw, àÀÀà TO rois e 
Siaxepévors THY Ói&votav, kaÜ&zep kal TÒ dards vyiewüv TÒ Tots €0 Exovet 
Tò capa—p. 142, a. 9). 

Hamilton's translation misses the point of Aristotle, who here 
repeats what he frequently also declares in other parts of his 
writings (see Analyt. Post. I. i. p. 71, b. 33), namely, the contrast 
and antithesis between notius simpliciter (or natura) and notius nobis. 
This is a technical distinction of his own, which he had explained 
very fully in the page preceding the words translated by Hamilton ; 
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and the words are intended as a supplementary caution, to guard 
against a possible misunderstanding of the phrase. Hamilton’s 
words—“ saying simply, and without qualification, that this or 
that is a known truth," do not convey Aristotle's meaning at all; 
again, the words—* such as are of a sound understanding,” fail 
equally in rendering what Aristotle means by tots eù Sdiaxepevors 
Tiv dudvoay. Aristotle tells us distinctly (in the preceding part of 
the paragraph) that he intends to contrast the few minds scientific 
or prepared for scientific discipline, with the many minds un- 
scientific or unprepared for such discipline: he does not intend to 
contrast * men of sound understanding " with men “not of sound 
understanding." 

It appears to me that Hamilton has here taken a passage 
away from its genuine sense in the Aristotelian context, and 
has pressed it into his service to illustrate a view of his own, 
foreign to that of Aristotle. He has done the like with some 
other passages, to which I will now advert. 

What he says, pp. 764-766, about Aristotle's use of the term 
afíoua is quite opposed to the words of Aristotle himself, who 
plainly certifies it as being already in his time a technical term 
with mathematicians (Met. T. p. 1005, a. 20). On p. 766, a. 
Hamilton says that the word a£íopa is not used in any work extant 
prior to Aristotle in a logical sense. This is true as to any work 
remaining to us, but Aristotle himself talks of previous philosophers 
or reasoners who had so used it; thus he speaks of xarà rò Zývovos 
afíoua (Metaph. B. p. 1001, b. 7)—* according to the assumption 
laid down by Zeno as authoritative." Of this passage Hamilton 
takes no notice: he only refers to the Topica, intimating a doubt 
(n my judgment groundless and certainly professed by few 
modern critics, if any) whether the Topica is a genuine work of 
Aristotle. In the time of Aristotle, various mathematical teachers 
laid down Axioms, such as, If equals be taken from equals, the 
remainders will be equal; In all propositions, either the affirmative 
or the negative must be true, &c. But the case of Zeno shows us 
that other philosophers also laid down Axioms of their own, which 
were not universally accepted by others. What Hamilton here 
says, about Axioms, has little pertinence as a contribution to the 
Philosophy of Common Sense. 

Again, Hamilton says, p. 770, a.: “The native contributions by 
the mind itself to our concrete cognitions have, prior to their 
elicitation into consciousness through experience, only a potential, 
and in actual experience only an applied, engaged, or implicate, 
existence." 
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These words narrow the line of distinction between the two 
opposite schools so much, that I cannot see where it is drawn. 
Every germ has in it the potentialities of that which it will after- 
wards become. No one disputes that a baby just born has mental 
potentialities not possessed by a puppy, a calf, or an acorn. What 
is the difference between cognitions elicited through experience, and 
cognitions derived from experience? To those who hold the doctrine 
of Relativity, both our impressions of sense and our mental activi- 
ties (such as memory, discrimination, comparison, abstraction, &c.) 
are alike indispensable to experience. The difference, so far as I can 
see, between Hamilton and the Inductive School, is not so much about 
the process whereby cognitions are acquired, as about the mode of 
testing and measuring the authority of those cognitions when 
acquired. Hamilton will not deny that many of the cognitions 
which he describes as elicited by experience are untrue or exag- 
gerated. How are we to discriminate these from the true? The 
Inductive School would reply : * By the test of experience, and by 
that alone: if these cognitions, which have been elicited in your 
mind through experience, are refuted or not confirmed when tested 
by subsequent experience carefully watched and selected for the 
purpose, they are not true or trustworthy cognitions.” But Hamilton 
would not concur in this answer: he would say that the cognitions, 
though elicited through experience, did not derive their authority 
or trustworthiness from experience, but were binding and authorita- 
tive in themselves, whether confirmed by experience or not. In 
speaking about Axioms, p. 764, b. he says: * Aristotle limited” 
(this is not correct: Aristotle did not limit as here affirmed) “ the 
expression Axiom to those judgments which, on occasion of ex- 
perience, arise naturally and necessarily in the conscious mind, 
and which are therefore virtually prior to experience.” That 
they are not prior to experience in order of time, is admitted in 
the words just cited from Hamilton himself: he means, therefore, 
prior in logical authority—carrying with them the quality of necessity, 
even though experience may afford no confirmation of them. This 
is what he says, on pp. 753-754, about causality: metaphysical 
causality must be believed, as a necessary and subjective law of the 
observer—though there is no warrant for it in experience. 

The question between Hamilton and the Inductive School, I 
repeat, is not so much about the psychological genesis of beliefs, 
as about the test for distinguishing true from false or uncertified 
beliefs, among those beliefs which arise, often and usually, in the 
minds of most men. Is there any valid test other than experience 
itself, as intentionally varied by experiments and interpreted by 
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careful Induction? Are we ever warranted in affirming what tran- 
scends experience, except to the extent to which the inference from 
Induction (from some to all) always transcends actual observation? 
This seems to me the real question at issue between the contending 
schools of Metaphysies. Hamilton, while he rejects experience as 
the test, furnishes no other test whereby we can discriminate the 
erroneous beliefs “ which are elicited into consciousness through ex- 
perience," from the true beliefs which are elicited in like manner. 
In discussing the doctrine which Hamilton and other philosophers 
entitle Common Sense (in the metaphysical import which they assign 
toit) it is proper to say a few words on the legitimate meaning 
of this phrase, before it was pressed into service by a particular 
school of metaphysicians. Every one who lives through child- 
hood and boyhood up to man's estate will unavoidably acquire 
a certain amount of knowledge and certain habits of believing, 
feeling, judging, &c.; differing materially in different ages and 
countries, and varying to a less degree in different individuals of 
the same age and country, yet still including more or less which 
is common to the large majority. That fire burns; that water 
quenches thirst and drowns; that the sun gives light and heat; 
that animals are all mortal and cannot live long without nourish- 
ment,—these and many other beliefs are not possessed by a very 
young child, but are acquired by every man as he grows up, though 
he cannot remember how or when he learnt them. The sum total 
of the beliefs thus acquired, by the impressions and influences 
under which every growing mind must pass, constitutes the Common 
Sense of a particular age and country. A person wanting in any 
of them would be considered, by the majority of the inhabitants, 
as deficient in Common Sense. If I meet an adult stranger, I pre- 
sume as a matter of course that he has acquired them, and I talk 
to him accordingly. I also presume (being in England) that he 
has learnt the language of the country ; and that he is familiar with 
the forms of English speech whereby such beliefs and their cor- 
relative disbeliefs are enunciated. If I affirm to him any one of 
these beliefs, he assents to it at once: it appears to him self-evident 
—that is, requiring no farther or extraneous evidence to support it. 
Though it appears to him self-evident, however, the proposition 
may possibly be false. To a Greek of the Aristotelian age, no 
proposition could appear more self-evident than that of the earth 
being at rest. No term can be more thoroughly relative than the 
term self-evident : that which appears so to one man, will often not 
appear so to another, and may sometimes appear altogether untrue. 
But, if we suppose an individual to whom one of these beliefs 
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does not appear self-evident, and who requires proof, he will not 
be satisfied to be told that every one else believes it, and that it is à 
dictate of Common Sense. He probably knows that already, and yet, 
nevertheless, he is not convinced. Aristarchus of Samos was told 
doubtless, often enough, that the doctrine of the earth being at rest 
was the plain verdict of Common Sense; but he did not the less 
controvert it. You must produce the independent proof which the 
recusant demands; and, if your doctrine is true and trustworthy, 
such proof can be produced. I will here remark that, in so far as 
Common Sense can properly be quoted as an authority or pre- 
sumptive authority, it is such only in the sense proclaimed by 
Herakleitus and La Mennais, as cited by Hamilton, pp. 770-771: 
“as a magazine of ready-fabricated dogmas.” Hamilton finds 
fault with both of them; but it appears to me that they rightly 
interpret, and that he wrongly interprets, what Common Sense, 
as generally understood, is; and moreover, that most of the 
other authorities whom he himself quotes understand the phrase 
as these two understand it. Common Sense is “a magazine of 
ready-fabricated dogmas,” as La Mennais (see p. 771, a.) considers 
it—dogmas assumed as self-evident, and as requiring no proof. It 
only becomes “a source of elementary truths” when analysed and 
remodelled by philosophers. Now philosophers differ much in their 
mode of analysing it (as Hamilton himself declares emphatically), 
and bring out of it different elementary truths; each of them pro- 
fessing to follow Common Sense and quoting Common Sense as 
warranty. It is plain that Common Sense is no authority for 
either one of two discrepant modes of analysis. Its authority 
counts for those dogmas out of which the analysis is made, in so 
far as Common Sense is authoritative at all. 

Hamilton cites or indicates thirteen different Aristotelian pass- 
ages, in order to support his view that Aristotle is to be numbered 
among the champions of authoritative Common Sense. It will be 
seen that most of the passages prove nothing, and that only one proves 
much, in favour of that view. I shall touch upon them seriatim. 

(a) “ First truths are such as are believed, not through aught else” 
(say rather through other truths) “but through themselves alone. 
For, in regard to the first principles of science, we ought not to 
require the reason Why; for each such principle behoves to be 
itself a belief in and of itself"* After the words reason Why, 
Hamilton inserts the following additional words of his own in 
brackets—“ but only the fact That they are given.” 


* Aristot. Topic. I. i. p. 100, a. 30; Hamilton’s Reid, p. 772, a. 
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I demur to the words in brackets, as implying an hypothesis not 
contained in Aristotle; who says only that the truth affirmed by 
the teacher must be such as the learner is prepared to believe 
without asking any questions. It may be an analytical truth (sensu 
Kantiano), in which the predicate asserts only what the learner 
knows to be already contained in the definition of the subject. It 
may be a synthetical truth; yet asserting only what he is familiar 
with by constant, early, uncontradicted, obvious, experience. In 
either case, he is prepared to believe it at once; and thus the con- 
ditions of a First Scientific Truth are satisfied, as here described by 
Aristotle; who says nothing about the truth being given. 

The next passage cited (6) is from the Analytica Posteriora (the 
reference is printed by mistake Priora). According to Hamilton, 
Aristotle says :—‘ We assert not only that science does exist, but 
also that there is given a certain beginning or principle of science, 
in so far as (or, on another interpretation of the term 4—by which) 
we recognize the import of the terms."^ I think Hamilton has 
not exactly rendered the sense of the original when he translates 
it—'* we recognize the import of the terms;" and he proceeds to 
add expository words of his own which carry us still farther away 
from what I understand in Aristotle. If Hamilton's rendering is 
correct, all the principia of Science would be analytical propositions 
(sensu Kantiano), which I do not think that Aristotle intended to 
affirm*or imply. In the last chapter of the Analytica Posteriora, 
Aristotle not only affirmed that there were First Principles of 
Science, but described at length the inductive process by which we 
reached them; referring them ultimately to the cognizance and 
approval of Noüs or Intellect. What Aristotle means is, that, in 
ascending from propositions of lower to propositions of higher 
universality, we know when we have reached the extreme term of 
ascent; and this forms the principium. 

Sir W. Hamilton next gives us another passage (c) from the Ana- 
lytica Posteriora, in which Aristotle affirms that the First Principles 
must be believed in a superlative degree, because we know and 
believe all secondary truths through them:” a doctrine which 


* Aristot. Anal. Post. I, iii. p. 72, b. 
23: rard T o)v obrc Aéyouev, kal ov 
uóvov emiorhiuny GAAG Kal àpx3v èri- 
othuns elvai twd pauev, Ñ Tovs öpovs 
yræpi Couer. 

Neither Philoponus, nor Bukle, nor M. 
Barthélemy St.-Hilaire, translate the 
words rovs Opovs *vcpíCouerv in the same 
way as Sir W. Hamilton. It rather seems 


to me that the words mean ferms or 
limits of regress, which coincides with the 
paraphrase of Philoponus: moórp yap 
(TQ vd) Tas apxoeWcordras Kad olovel 
bpous otcas yywplCouey (Schol. p. 201, b. 
13, Br.), as well as substantially with 
the note of M. St.-Hilaire. 
b Analyt. Poster. I. ii. p. 72, a. 27. 
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appears to me to require both comment and limitation; but about 
which I say nothing, because, even granting it to be true, I do not 
see how it assists the purpose—to prove that Aristotle is the 
champion of authoritative Common Sense. Nor do I find any 
greater proof in another passage previously (p. 764, b.) produced 
from Aristotle: *Of the immediate principles of syllogism, that 
which cannot be demonstrated, but which it is not necessary to 
possess as the pre-requisite of all learning, I call Thesis: and that 
Axiom, which he who would learn aught, must himself bring (and 
not receive from his instructor). For some such principles there 
are; and it is to these that we are accustomed to apply the name.”* 
Such principles there doubtless are, which the learner must bring 
with him; but Aristotle does not assert, much less prove, that they 
are intuitions given by authoritative Common Sense. Nay, in the 
passage cited in my former page, he both asserted and proved that 
the principia of Science were raised from Sense by Induction. The 
learner, when he comes to be taught, must bring some of these 
principia with him, if he is to learn Science from his teacher ; just 
as he must also bring with him a knowledge of the language, of the 
structure of sentences, of the forms for affirmation and denial, &c., 
and various other requisites. A recruit, when first coming to be 
drilled, must bring with him a certain power of walking and of 
making other movements of the limbs. But these pre-requisites, 
on the part of the learner as well as on that of the recruit, are not 
intuitive products or inspirations of the mind: they are acquire- 
ments made by long and irksome experience, though often forgotten 
in its details. We are not to reason upon the learner or the recruit 
as if they were children just born. 

The passages out of the Rhetorica and the Metaphysica (cited on 
p. 772,b., and marked d and e) are hardly worth notice. But that 
which immediately follows (marked f), out of the Nikomachean 
Ethica, is the most pertinent of all that are produced. Hamilton 
writes :—' Arguing against a paradox of certain Platonists in re- 
gard to the Pleasurable, Aristotle says—' But they who oppose 
themselves to Eudoxus, as if what all nature desiderates were not 
a good, talk idly. For what appears to all, that we affirm to be; 
and he who would subvert this belief, will himself assuredly ad- 
vance nothing more deserving of credit." Compare also L. vii. c. 
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13 (14). In his paraphrase of the above passage, the Pseudo- 
Andronicus in one place uses the expression common opinion, and 
in another all but uses (what indeed he could hardly do in this 
meaning as an Aristotelian, if indeed in Greek at all) the expres- 
sion common sense, which D. Heinsius in his Latin version actually 
employs." Thus far Hamilton ; but the words of Aristotle which im- 
mediately follow are even stronger:—* For, in so far as foolish 
creatures desire pleasure, the objection taken would be worth some- 
thing; but, when intelligent creatures desire it also, how can the 
objectors make out their case? Even in mean and foolish creatures, 
moreover, there is perhaps a certain good natural appetite, superior 
to themselves, which aims at their own good.”* Or as Aristotle 
(according to some critics, the Aristotelian Eudemus) states it in 
the Seventh Book of the Nikomachean Ethica, referred to by Sir 
W. Hamilton without citing it :—“ Perhaps all creatures (brutes as 
well as men) pursue, not that pleasure which they think they are 
pursuing, nor what they would declare themselves to be pursuing, 
but all of them the same’ pleasure; for all creatures have by 
nature something divine.” 

In this passage, Aristotle does really appear as the champion of 
authoritative Common Sense. He enunciates the general principle : 


‘That which appears to all, that we affirm to be. And he proceeds 


to claim (with the qualification of perhaps) for this universal belicf 
a divine or quasi-divine authority ; like Hesiod in the verses cited 
by Sir W. Hamilton, p. 770, b., and like Dr. Reid in the motto pre- 
fixed to his *Inquiry into the Human Mind on the Principles of 
Common Sense. If Aristotle had often spoken in this way, he 
would have been pre-eminently suitable to figure in Sir W. Hamil- 
ton's list of authorities. But the reverse is the fact. In the 
Analytica and Topica, Aristotle is so far from accepting the opinion 
and belief of all as a certificate of truth and reality, that he ex- 
pressly ranks the matters so certified as belonging to the merely 
probable, and includes them in his definition thereof. Universal 
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belief counts for more or less, as a certificate of the truth of what 
is believed, according to the matter to which it refers; and there 
are few matters on which it is of greater value than pleasure and 
pain. Yet even upon this point Aristotle rejects the authority of 
the many, and calls upon us to repose implicit confidence in the 
verdict of the just and intelligent individual, whom he enthrones as 
the measure. * Those alone are pleasures” (says Aristotle) “which 
appear pleasures to this man; those alone are pleasant things in 
which he takes delight. If things which are revolting to him 
appear pleasurable to others, we ought not to wonder, since there 
are many corruptions and degenerations of mankind; yet these 
things are not really pleasurable, except to these men and to men of 
like disposition.”* This declaration, repeated more than once in the 
Nikomachean Ethica, and supported by Analytica and Topica, more 
than countervails the opposite opinion expressed by Aristotle, in the 
passage where he defends Eudoxus. 

The next passage (g) produced by Sir W. Hamilton is out of 
the Eudemian Ethica. But this passage, when translated more 
fully and exactly than we read it in his words, will be found to 
prove nothing to the point which he aims at. He gives it as 
follows, p. 773, a.:—“ But of all these we must endeavour to 
Seek out, rational grounds of belief, by adducing manifest 
testimonies and authorities. For it is the strongest evidence 
of a doctrine, if all men can be adduced as the manifest con- 
fessors of its positions; because every individual has in him a 
kind of private organ of the truth. Hence we ought not always 
to look to the conclusions of reasoning, but frequently rather to 


what appears [and is believed] to be.” The original is given 
below. 
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The following is a literal translation, restoring what Sir W. Hamil- 
ton omits :—* But, respecting all these matters, we must endeavour 
to seek belief through general reasoning, employing the appearances 
before us (i.e. the current dicta and facta of society) as testimonies 
and examples. For it is best that all mankind should be manifestly 
in agreement with what we are about to say; but, if that cannot 
be, that at all events they should be in some sort of agreement with 
us; which they will come to be when brought round (by being 
addressed in the proper style). For every man has in him some 
tendencies favourable to the truth, and it is out of these that we 
must somehow or other prove our conclusions. By taking our 
departure from what is said around us truly but not clearly, we 
shall by gradual advance introduce clearness, taking along with us 
such portion of the confused common talk as is most congruous to 
Science. . . . It is well also to consider apart the causal reasoning 
(syllogistic, deductive premisses), and the conclusion shown: first, 
upon the ground just stated, that we must not pay exclusive attention 
to the results of deductive reasoning, but often rather to apparent 
facts, whereas it often happens now that, when men cannot refute 
the reasoning, they feel constrained to believe in the conclusion ; 
next, because the conclusion, shown by the reasoning, may often 
be true in itself, but not from the cause assigned in the reasoning. 
For a true conclusion T be shown by false premises: as we 
have seen in the Analytica.” 

Whoever reads the original words of Aristotle (or Eudemus) 
will see how much Sir W. Hamilton's translation strains their true 
meaning. Kpdriroy does not correspond to the phrase—‘‘it is the 
strongest evidence of a doctrine.” Kpdrirov is the equivalent of 
dp.gTov, a8 we find in chap. iii. of this Book of the Eudemian 
Ethica (p. 1215, a. 3): ême 9 eiv dmopía wept ékáarqv mpaypateiav 
oixetat, SpAov Ort Kat mept Biov To) kparío Tov kai Cons THs apiorys eiotv. 
Nor ought the words oixeidy rt zpós tiv dùýðerav to be translated— 
“a kind of private organ of the truth:” they mean simply—‘ some- 
thing in him favourable or tending towards the truth,” as we 
read in chap. ii. of this same Book—oixeiov 70s edeéiay (p. 1214, 
b. 22). Moreover, Hamilton has omitted to translate both the 
words preceding and the words following; accordingly he has 
missed the real sense of the passage. Aristotle inculcates upon the 
philosopher never to neglect the common and prevalent opinions, 
but to acquaint himself with them carefully ; because, though these 
opinions are generally full of confusion and error (eix yap Aéyovat 
oxedov mepi &mávrow (oi roddoi)—Hthic. Hudem, I. iii. p. 1215, a. 1), 
he will find in them partial correspondences with the truth, of 
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which he may avail himself to bring the common minds round to 
better views; but, unless he knows pretty well what the opinions 
of these common minds are, he will not be able to address them 
persuasively. This is the same reasonable view which Aristotle 
expresses at the beginning of the Topica (in a passage already cited 
above), respecting the manner of dealing proper for a philosopher 
towards current opinion. But it does not at all coincide with the 
representation given by Hamilton. 

The next piece of evidence (h) which we find tendered is another 
passage out of the Eudemian Ethica. It will be seen that this 
passage is strained with even greater violence than the preceding. 
Hamilton writes as follows, first translating the words of Aristotle, 
then commenting on them:—‘ The problem is this— What is the 
beginning or principle of motion in the soul? Now it is evident, 
as God is in the universe, and the universe in God, that [I read 
xweiy ka(é— W. H.] the divinity in us is also, in a certain sort, the 
universal mover of the mind. For the principle of Reason is not 
Reason but something better. Now what can we say is better 
than even Science, except God?”* So far Hamilton's translation ; 
now follows his comment :—“ The import of this singular passage 
is very obscure. It has excited, I see, the attention, and exercised 
the ingenuity, of Pomponatius, J. C. Scaliger, De Raei, Leibnitz, 
Leidenfrost, Jacobi, &. But without viewing it as of pantheistic 
tendency, as Leibnitz is inclined to do, it may be interpreted 
as a declaration, that Intellect, which Aristotle elsewhere allows 
to be pre-existent and immortal, is a spark of the Divinity; whilst 
its data (from which as principles more certain than their deduc- 
tions, Reason, Demonstration, Science, must depart) are to be 
reverenced as the revelation of truths which would otherwise lie 
hid from man: That, in short, 


* * The voice of Nature is the voice of God.’ 


By the bye, it is remarkable that this text was not employed by 
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any of those Aristotelian philosophers who endeavoured to identify 
the Active Intellect with the Deity.” j 

I maintain \that this passage noway justifies the interpretation 
whereby Sir W. Hamilton ascribes to Aristotle a doctrine so large 
and important. The acknowledged obscurity of the passage might 
have rendered any interpreter cautious of building much upon it; 
but this is not all: Sir W. Hamilton has translated it separately, 
without any allusion to the chapter of which it forms part. This 
is a sure way of misunderstanding it; for it cannot be fairly con- 
strued except as bearing on the problem enunciated and discussed 
in that chapter. Aristotle (or Eudemus) propounds for discussion 
explicitly in this chapter a question which had been adverted to 
briefly in the earlier part of the Eudemian Ethica (I. i. p. 1214, 
a. 24)—What is the relation between good fortune and happiness? 
Upon what does good fortune depend? Is it produced by special 
grace or inspiration from the Gods? This question is taken up and 
debated at length in the chapter from which Sir W. Hamilton has 
made his extract. It is averred, as a matter of notoriety, that some 
men are fortunate. Though fools, they are constantly successful— 
more so than wiser men; and this characteristic is so steady, that 
men count upon it and denominate them accordingly. (See this 
general belief illustrated in the debate at Athens recorded by 
Thukydides, vi. 17, the good fortune of Nikias being admitted even 
by his opponents.) Upon what does this good fortune depend? 
Upon nature? Upon intelligence? Upon fortune herself as a 
special agent? Upon the grace and favour of the gods to the 
fortunate individual? Aristotle (or Eudemus) discusses the 
problem in a long and perplexed chapter, stating each hypothesis, 
together with the difficulties and objections attaching to it. As far 
as we can make out from an obscure style and a corrupt text, the 
following is the result arrived at. There are two varieties of 
the fortunate man: one is, he who succeeds through a rightly 
directed impulse, under special inspiration of the divine element 
within him and within all men; the other is, he who succeeds 
without any such impulse, through the agency of Fortune proper. 
The good fortune of the first is more constant than that of the 
second; but both are alike irrational or extra-rational^ Now 
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the divine element in the soul is the beginning or principle of 
motion for all the manifestations in the soul—for reason as well as 
feeling: that which calls reason into operation, is something more 
powerful than reason. But in the intelligent man this divine 
mover only calls reason into operation, leaving reason, when once 
in operation, to its own force and guidance, of course liable to err ; 
whereas in the fortunate man (first variety) the divine element 
inspires all his feelings and volitions, without any rational delibe- 
ration, so that he executes exactly the right thing at the right time 
and place, and accordingly succeeds." 

Aristotle (or Eudemus) thus obtains a psychological explanation 
(good or bad) of the fact, that there are fools who constantly succeed 
in their purposes, and wise men who frequently fail. He tells us 
that there is in the soul a divine principle of motion, which calls 
every thing—reason as well as appetite or feeling—into operation. 
But he says nothing of what Sir W. Hamilton ascribes to him— 
about Intellect as a spark of the Divinity, or about data of 
Intellect to be reverenced as the revelation of hidden truths. His 
drift is quite different and even opposite: to account for the success 
of individuals without intellect or reason—to bring forward a divine 
element in the soul, which dispenses with intellect, and which 
conducts these unintelligent men to success, solely by infusing the 
most opportune feelings and impulses. Sir W. Hamilton has mis- 
understood this passage, by taking no notice of the context and 
general argument to which it belongs. 

Besides, when Hamilton represents Aristotle here as declaring: 
“That the data of Intellect are to be reverenced as the revelation 
of truths which would otherwise lie hid from man”—how are 
we to reconcile this with what we read two pages before (p. 771, a.) 
as the view of Aristotle about these same data of Intellect, that 
“they are themselves pre-eminently certain; and, if denied in words, 
they are still always mentally admitted”? Is it reasonable to say 
that the Maxim of Contradiction, and the proposition, That if 
equals be subtracted from equals, the remainders will be equal— 
are data “to be reverenced as the revelation of truths which would 
otherwise lie hid from man”? At any rate, I protest against the 
supposition that Aristotle has ever declared this. 
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The next two passages cited from Aristotle have really no bearing 
upon the authority of Common Sense in its metaphysical meaning : 
they are (7) from Physic. VIII. iii. and (£) from De Gen. Animal. 
III. x. Both passages assert the authority of sensible perception 
against general reasoning, where the two are conflicting. They 
assert, in other words, that general reasoning ought to be tested by 
experience and observation, and is not to be accepted when dis- 
allowed by these tests. (The only condition is, that the observation 
be exact and complete.) This is just, and is often said, though often 
disregarded in fact, by Aristotle. But it has no proper connexion 
with the problem about the trustworthiness of Common Sense. 

Next Sir W. Hamilton refers us to (without citing) three other 
places of Aristotle. Of these, the first (De Coelo, I. iii. p. 270, b. 4- 
13, marked /) is one which I am much surprised to find in a modern 
champion of Common Sense: since it represents Common Sense as 
giving full certificate to errors now exploded and forgotten. Aristotle 
had begun by laying down and vindicating his doctrine of the First 
or Celestial Body, forming the exterior portion of the Kosmos, radi- 
cally distinct from the four elements; revolving eternally in uniform, 
perfect, circular motion, eternal, unchangeable, &c. Having stated 
this, he proceeds to affirm that the results of these reasonings coin- 
cide with the common opinions of mankind, that is, with Common 
Sense ; and that they are not contradicted by any known observations 
of perceptive experience. This illustrates what I have before 
observed about Aristotle’s position in regard to Common Sense. 
He does not extol it as an authority, or tell us that “it is to be 
reverenced as a revelation”; but, when he has proved a conclusion 
on what he thinks good grounds, he is glad to be able to show that 
it tallies with common opinions; especially when these opinions 
have some alliance with the received religion. 

The next passage (m) referred to (De Coelo, IIT. vii. p. 306, 
a. 13) has nothing to do with Common Sense, but embodies a very 
just protest by Aristotle against those philosophers who followed 
out their theories consistently to all possible consequences, without 
troubling themselves to enquire whether those consequences were 
in harmony with the results of observation. 

There follows one other reference (n) which was hardly worth 
Sir W. Hamilton's notice. In Meteorologic. L xiii. p. 349, a. 25, 
Aristotle, after reciting a theory of some philosophers (respect- 
ing the winds) which he considers very absurd, then proceeds to 
say :—“The many, without going into any enquiry at all, talk 
better sense than those who after enquiry bring forward such con- 
clusions as these." It is not saying much for the authority of 
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Common Sense, to affirm that there have been occasionally philo- 
sophical theories so silly as to be worse than Common Sense. 


B.—Aristotles Doctrine. 


Ix regard to Aristotle, there are two points to be examined— 


I. What position does he take up in respect to the authority 
of Common Sense ? 

II. What doctrine does he lay down about the first principia 
or beginnings of scientific reasoning—the apxai avo- 
yuoriKat ? 


T.—' That Aristotle did not regard Cause, Substance, Time, &c., as 
Intuitions, is shown by the subtle and elaborate reasonings that 
he employs to explain them, and by the censure that he bestows on 
the erroneous explanations and shortcomings of others. Indeed, in 
regard to Causality, when we read the great and perplexing diver- 
sity of meaning which Aristotle (and Plato before him in the 
Pheedon) recognizes as belonging to this term, we cannot but be 
surprised to find modern philosophers treating it as enunciating 
a simple and intuitive idea. But as to Common Sense—taking 
the term as above explained, and as it is usually understood by 
those that have no particular theory to support—Aristotle takes 
up a position at once distinct and instructive; a position (to use 
the phraseology of Kant) not dogmatical, but critical. He con- 
stantly notices and reports the affirmations of Common Sense; he 
speaks of it with respect, and assigns to it a qualified value, partly 
as helping us to survey the subject on all sides, partly as a happy 
confirmation, where it coincides with what has been proved other- 
wise; but he does not appeal to it as an authority in itself trust- 
worthy or imperative. 

Common Sense belongs to the region of Opinion. Now the 
distinction between matters of Opinion on the one hand, and matters 
of Science or Cognition on the other, is a marked and characteristic 
feature of Aristotle’s philosophy. He sets, in pointed antithesis, 
Demonstration, or the method of Science—which divides itself into 
special subjects, each having some special principia of its own, then 
proceeds by legitimate steps of deductive reasoning from such princi- 
pia, and arrives at conclusions sometimes universally true, always true 
for the most part—against Rhetoric and Dialectic, which deal with 
and discuss opinions upon all subjects, comparing opposite arguments, 
and landing in results more or less probable. Contrasting them 
as separate lines of intellectual procedure, Aristotle lays down a 
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theory of both. He recognizes the procedure of Rhetoric and 
Dialectic as being to a great degree the common and spontaneous 
growth of society; while Demonstration is from the beginning 
special, not merely as to subject, but as to persons, implying 
teacher and learner. 

Rhetoric and Dialectic are treated by Aristotle as analogous 
processes. Of the matter of opinion and belief, with which both 
of them deal, he distinguishes three varieties: (1) Opinions or 
beliefs entertained by all; (2) By the majority; (3) By a minority 
of superior men, or by one man in respect to a science wherein he 
has acquired renown. It is these opinions or beliefs that the 
rhetorician and the dialectician attack and defend ; bringing out 
all the arguments available for or against each. 

The Aristotelian treatise on Rhetoric opens with the following 
words :—“ Rhetoric is the counterpart of Dialectic; for both of 
them deal with such matters as do not fall within any special 
science, but belong in a certain way to the common knowledge of 
all. Hence every individual has his share of both, greater or less ; 
for every one can, up to a certain point, both examine others and 
stand examination from others; every one tries to defend himself 
and to accuse others."^ To the same purpose Aristotle speaks 
about Dialectic, in the beginning of the Topica :—“ The dialectical 
syllogism takes its premisses from matters of opinion, that is, 
from matters that seem good to (or are believed by) all, or the 
majority, or the wise—either all the wise, or most of them, or 
the most celebrated." Aristotle distinguishes these matters of 
common opinion or belief from three distinct other matters :— 
(1) From matters that are not really such, but only in appear- 
ance; in which the smallest attention suffices to detect the false 
pretence of probability, while no one except a contentious Sophist 
ever thinks of advancing them; on the contrary, the real matters 
of common belief are never thus palpably false, but have always 
something deeper than a superficial show ; (2) From the first truths 
or principia, upon which scientific demonstration proceeds ; (3) From 
the paralogisms, or fallacious assumptions (yevóoypadxjuara), liable 
to occur in each particular science. 

Now what Aristotle here designates and defines as “matters 
of common opinion and belief" (ra édoéa) includes all that is 
usually meant, and properly meant, by Common Sense — what 
is believed by all men or by most men. But Aristotle does not 
claim any warrant or authority for the truth of these beliefs, on the 


a Aristot. Rhetor, I. i. p. 1354, a. 1. Compare Sophist. Elench. xi. p. 172, a. 30. 
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ground of their being deliverances of Common Sense, and accepted 
(by allor by the majority) always as indisputable, often as self-evident. 
On the contrary, he ranks them as mere probabilities, some in a 
greater, some in a less degree; as matters whereon something may 
be said both pro and con, and whereon the full force of argument on 
both sides ought to be brought out, notwithstanding the supposed 
self-evidence in the minds of unscientific believers. Though, 
however, he encourages this dialectical discussion on both sides as 
useful and instructive, he never affirms that it can by itself lead to 
certain scientific conclusions, or to anything more than strong 
probability on a balance of the countervailing considerations. The 
language that he uses in speaking of these deliverances of Common 
Sense is measured and just. After distinguishing the real Common 
Opinion from the fallacious simulations of Common Opinion set up 
(according to him) by some pretenders, he declares that in all cases 
of Common Opinion there is always something more than a mere 
superficial appearance of truth. In other words, wherever any 
opinion is really held by a large public, it always deserves the 
scrutiny of the philosopher to ascertain how far it is erroneous, 
and, if it be erroneous, by what appearances of reason it has been 
enabled so far to prevail. 

Again, at the beginning of the Topica (in which he gives both 
a theory and precepts of dialectical debate), Aristotle specifies four 
different ends to be served by that treatise. It will be useful (he 
says )— 

1. For our own practice in the work of debate. If we acquire a 
method and system, we shall find it easier to conduct a debate on 
any new subject, whenever such debate may arise. 

2. For our daily intercourse with the ordinary public. When 
we have made for ourselves a full collection of the opinions held 
by the many, we shall carry on our conversation with them out 
of their own doctrines, and not out of doctrines foreign to their 
minds; we shall thus be able to bring them round on any matter 
where we think them in error. 

3. For the sciences belonging to philosophy. By discussing the 
diffieulües on both sides, we shall more easily discriminate truth 
and falsehood in each separate scientific question. 

4. For the first and highest among the principia of each particular 
science. These, since they are the first and highest of all, cannot 
be discussed out of principia special and peculiar to any separate 
science ; but must be discussed through the opinions commonly 
received on the subject-matter of each. This is the main province 
of Dialectic; which, being essentially testing and critical, is con- 
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nected by some threads with the principia of all the various 
scientific researches. 

We see thus that Aristotle's language about Common Opinion 
or Common Sense is very guarded; that, instead of citing it as an 
authority, he carefully diseriminates it from Science, and places it 
decidedly on a level lower than Science, in respect of evidence; yet 
that he recognizes it as essential to be studied by the scientific man, 
with full confrontation of all the reasonings both for and against 
every opinion; not merely because such study will enable the 
scientific man to study and converse intelligibly and efficaciously 
with the vulgar, but also because it will sharpen his discernment 
for the truths of his own science, and because it furnishes the only 
materials for testing and limiting the first principia of that science. 

II. We will next advert to the judgment of Aristotle respecting 
these principia of science: how he supposes them to be acquired and 
verified. He discriminates various special sciences (geometry, 
arithmetic, astronomy, &c.), each of which has its own appropriate 
matter, and special principia from which it takes its departure. 
But there are also certain principia common to them all; and these 
he considers to fall under the cognizance of one grand comprehensive 
science, which includes all the rest; First, Philosophy or Ontology 
—the science of Ens in its most general sense, quatenus Ens; while 
each of the separate sciences confines itself to one exclusive depart- 
ment of Ens. 'The geometer does not debate nor prove the first 
principia of his own science; neither those that it has in common 
with other sciences, nor those peculiar to itself. He takes these for 
granted, and demonstrates the consequences that logically follow 
from them. It belongs to the First Philosopher to discuss the 
principia of all. Accordingly, the province of the First Philosopher 
is all-comprehensive, co-extensive with all the sciences. So also is 
the province of the Dialectician alike all-comprehensive. Thus 
far the two agree; but they differ as to method and purpose. The 
Dialectician seeks to enforce, confront, and value all the different 
reasons pro and con, consistent and inconsistent; the First Philo- 
sopher performs this too, or supposes it to be performed by others, 
but proceeds farther: namely, to determine certain Axioms that may 
be trusted as sure grounds (along with certain other principia) for 
demonstrative conclusions in science. _ 

Aristotle describes in his Analytica the process of Demonstration, 
and the conditions required to render it valid. But what is the 
point of departure for this process? Aristotle declares that there 
cannot be a regress without end, demonstrating one conclusion from. 
certain premisses, then demonstrating those premisses from others, 
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and soon. You must arrive ultimately at some premisses that are 
themselves undemonstrable, but that may be trusted as ground 
from whence to start in demonstrating conclusions. All demon- 
stration is carried on through a middle term, which links together 
the two terms of the conclusion, though itself does not appear in the 
conclusion. Those undemonstrable propositions, from which de- 
monstration begins, must be known without a middle term, that 
is, immediately known ; they must be known in themselves, that is, 
not through any other propositions; they must be better known 
than the conclusions derived from them ; they must be propositions 
first and most knowable. But these two last epithets (Aristotle 
often repeats) have two meanings: first and most knowable by 
nature or absolutely, are the most universal propositions; first and 
most knowable to us, are those propositions declaring the particular 
facts of sense. These two meanings designate truths correlative to 
each other, but at opposite ends of the intellectual line of march. 

Of these undemonstrable principia, indispensable as the grounds 
of all Demonstration, some are peculiar to each separate science, 
others are common to several or to all sciences. These common 
principles were called Axioms, in mathematics, even in the time 
of Aristotle. Sometimes, indeed, he designates them as Axioms, 
without any special reference to mathematics ; though he also uses 
the same name to denote other propositions, not of the like funda- 
mental character. Now, how do we come to know these undemon- 
strable Axioms and other immediate propositions or principia, since 
we do not know them by demonstration? This is the second 
question to be answered, in appreciating Aristotle’s views about 
the Philosophy of Common Sense. 

He is very explicit in his way of answering this question. He 
pronounces it absurd to suppose that these immediate principia are 
innate or congenital,—in other words, that we possess them from 
the beginning, and yet that we remain for a long time without any 
consciousness of possessing them; seeing that they are the most. 
accurate of all our cognitions. "What we possess at the beginning 
(Aristotle says) is only a mental power of inferior accuracy and 
dignity. We, as well as all other animals, begin with a congenital 
discriminative power called sensible perception. With many 
animals, the data of perception are transient, and soon disappear 
altogether, so that the cognition of such animals consists in nothing 
but successive acts of sensible perception. With us, on the contrary, 
as with some other animals, the data of perception are preserved by 
memory ; accordingly our cognitions include both perceptions and 
remembrances. F'arthermore, we are distinguished even from the 
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better animals by this difference—that with us, but not with them, 
a rational order of thought grows out of such data of perception, 
when multiplied and long preserved. And thus out of perception 
grows memory ; out of memory of the same matter often repeated 
grows experience, since many remembrances of the same thing 
constitute one numerical experience. Out of such experience, a 
farther consequence arises, that what is one and the same in all 
the particulars, (the Universal or the One alongside of the Many), 
becomes fixed or rests steadily within the mind. Herein lies the 
principium of Art, in reference to Agenda or Facienda—of Science, 
in reference to Entia. 

Thus these cognitive principia are not original and determinate 
possessions of the mind, nor do they spring from any other mental 
possessions of a higher cognitive order, but simply from data of 
sensible perception; which data are like runaway soldiers in a 
panic, first one stops his flight and halts, then a second follows 
the example, afterwards a third and fourth, until at length an 
orderly array is obtained. Our minds are so constituted as to 
render this possible. If a single individual impression is thus 
detained, it will presently acquire the character of a Universal in 
the mind ; for, though we perceive the particular, our perception is 
of the Universal (7.e., when we perceive Kallias, our perception is of 
man generally, not of the man Kallias). Again the fixture of these 
lowest Uniyersals in the mind will bring in those of the next 
highest order; until at length the Summa Genera and the absolute 
Universals acquire a steady establishment therein. Thus, from this 
or that particular animal, we shall rise as high as Animal univer- 
sally ; and so on from Animal upwards. 

We thus see clearly (Aristotle says) that only by BA 
can we come to know the first principia of Demonstration ; for it 
is by this process that sensible perception engraves the Universal 
on our minds* We begin by the notiora nobis (Particulars), and 
ascend to the notiora naturá or simpliciter (Universals). Some among 
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our mental habits that are conversant with truth, are also capable 
of falsehood (such as Opinion and Reasoning): others are not so 
capable, but embrace uniformly truth and nothing but truth; such 
are Science and Intellect (No?s). Intellect is the only source more 
accurate than Science. Now the principia of Demonstration are 
more accurate than the demonstrations themselves, yet they cannot 
(as we have already observed) be the objects of Science. They 
must therefore be the object of what is more accurate than Science, 
namely, of Intellect. Intellect and the objects of Intellect will thus 
be the principia of Science and of the objects of Science. But these 
principles are not intuitive data or revelations. They are acquisi- 
tions gradually made; and there is a regular road whereby we 
travel up to them, quite distinct from the road whereby we travel 
down from them to scientific conclusions. 

The chapter just indicated in the Analytica Posteriora, attesting 
the growth of those universals that form the principia of demonstra- 
tion out of the particulars of sense, may be illustrated by a similar 
statement in the First Book of the Metaphysica. Here, after stating 
that sensible perception is common to all animals, Aristotle distin- - 
guishes the lowest among animals, who have this alone ; then, a class 
next above them, who have it along with phantasy and memory, 
and some of whom are intelligent (like bees), yet still cannot learn, 
from being destitute of hearing; farther another class, one stage 
higher, who hear, and therefore can be taught something, yet arrive 
only at a scanty sum of experience; lastly, still higher, the class 
men, who possess a large stock of phantasy, memory, and experience, 
fructifying into science and art Experience (Aristotle says) is of 
particular facts ; Art and Science are of Universals. Art is attained, 
when out of many conceptions of experience there arises one 
universal persuasion respecting phenomena similar to each other. 
We may know that Kallias, sick of a certain disease—that Sokrates, 
likewise sick of it—that A, B, C, and other individuals besides, 
have been cured by a given remedy ; but this persuasion respecting 
ever so many individual cases, is mere matter of experience. When, 
however, we proceed to generalize these cases, and then affirm that 
the remedy cures all persons suffering under the same disease, 
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circumscribed by specific marks—fever or biliousness—this is Art or 
Science. One man may know the particular cases empirically, 
without having generalized them into a doctrine; another may 
have learnt the general doctrine, with little or no knowledge of the 
particular cases. Of these two, the last is the wiser and more 
philosophical man; but the first may be the more effective and 
successful as a practitioner. 

In the passage above noticed, Aristotle draws the line of intel- 
lectual distinction between man and the lower animals, If he had 
considered that it was the prerogative of man to possess a stock 
of intuitive general truths, ready-made, and independent of expe- 
rience, this was the occasion for saying so. He says the exact 
contrary. No modern psychologist could proclaim more fully than 
Aristotle here does the derivation of all general concepts and 
general propositions from the phenomena of sense, through the 
‘successive stages of memory, association, comparison, abstraction. 
No one could give a more explicit acknowledgment of Induction 
from particulars of sense, as the process whereby we reach ultimately 
those propositions of the highest universality, as well as of the 
highest certainty; from whence, by legitimate deductive syllogism, 
we descend to demonstrate various conclusions, There is nothing 
in Aristotle about generalities originally inherent in the mind, 
connate although dormant at first and unknown, until they are 
evoked or elicited by the senses; nothing to countenance that nice 
distinction eulogized so emphatically by Hamilton (p. 772, a. note) : 
* Cognitio nostra omnis à mente primam originem, à sensibus 
exordium habet primum." In Aristotle's view, the senses furnish 
both originem and exordium: the successive stages of mental 
procedure, whereby we rise from sense to universal propo- 
sitions, are multiplied and gradual, without any break. He even 
goes so far as to say that we have sensible perception of the 
Universal. His language undoubtedly calls for much criticism 
here. We shall only say that it discountenances altogether the 
doctrine that represents the Mind or Intellect as an original 
source of First or Universal Truths peculiar to itself. That 
opinion is mentioned by Aristotle, but mentioned only to be re- 
jected. He denies that the mind possesses any such ready-made 
stores, latent until elicited into consciousness. Moreover, it is 
remarkable that the ground whereon he denies it is much the 
same as that whereon the advocates of intuitions affirm it, viz., 
the supreme accuracy of these axioms. Aristotle cannot believe 
that the mind includes cognitions of such value, without being 
conscious thereof. Nor will he grant that the mind possesses any 
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native and inherent power of originating these inestimable principia." 
He declares that they are generated in the mind only by the slow 
process of induction, as above described ; beginning from the per- 
ceptive power (common to man with animals), together with that 
first stage of the intelligence (judging or discriminative) which he 
combines or identifies with perception, considering it to be alike 
congenital. From this humble basis men can rise to the highest 
grades of cognition, though animals cannot. We even become com- 
petent (Aristotle says) to have sensible perception of the Universal ; 
in the man Kallias, we see Man; in the ox feeding near us, we see 
Animal. ? 

It must be remembered that, when Aristotle, in this analysis of 
cognition, speaks of Induction, he means induction completely and 
accurately performed ; just as, when he talks of Demonstration, he 
intends a good and legitimate demonstration ; and just as (to use 
his own illustration in the Nikomachean Ethica), when he reasons 
upon a harper, or other professional artist, he always tacitly implies 
a good and accomplished artist. Induction thus understood, and 
Demonstration, he considers to be the two processes for obtaining 
scientific faith or conviction; both of them being alike cogent and 
necessary, but Induction even more so than Demonstration; because, 
if the principia furnished by the former were not necessary, neither 
could the conclusions deduced from them by the latter be necessary. 
Induction may thus stand alone without Demonstration, but Demon- 
stration pre-supposes and postulates Induction. Accordingly, when 
Aristotle proceeds to specify those functions of mind wherewith the 
inductive principia and the demonstrated conclusions correlate, he 
refers both of them to functions wherein (according to him) the 
mind is unerring and infallible—Intellect (Noos) and Science. But, 
between these two he ranks Intellect as the higher, and he refers 
the inductive principia to Intellect. He does not mean that 
Intellect (Nos) generates or produces these principles. On the 
contrary, he distinctly negatives such a supposition, and declares 
that no generative force of this high order resides in the Intellect ; 
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while he tells us, with equal distinctness, that they are generated 
from a lower source—sensible perception, and through the gradual 
upward march of the inductive process. To say that they originate 
from Sense through Induction, and nevertheless to refer them to 
Intellect (Nos) as their subjective correlate,—are not positions 
inconsistent with each other,in the view of Aristotle. He expressly 
distinguishes the two points, as requiring to be separately dealt 
with. By referring the principia to Intellect (Nots), he does not 
intend to indicate their generating source, but their evidentiary 
value and dignity when generated and matured. They possess, in 
his view, the maximum of dignity, certainty, cogency, and necessity, 
because it is from them that even Demonstration derives the 
necessity of its conclusions; accordingly (pursuant to the inclination 
of the ancient philosophers for presuming affinity and commensurate 
dignity between the cognitum and the cognoscens), they belong as 
objective correlates to the most unerring cognitive function—the 
Intellect (No)s) It is the Intellect that grasps these principles, 
and applies them to their legitimate purpose of scientific demonstra- 
tion; hence Aristotle calls Intellect not only the principium of 
Science, but the principium principii. 

In the Analytica, from which we have hitherto cited, Aristotle 
explains the structure of the Syllogism and the process of Demon- 
stration. He has in view mainly (though not exclusively) the 
more exact sciences, arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, &c. But 
he expressly tells us that all departments of inquiry are not capable 
of this exactness; that some come nearer to it than others; that we 
must be careful to require no more exactness from each than the 
subject admits; and that the method adopted by us must be such 
as will attain the admissible maximum of exactness. Now each 
subject has some principia, and among them definitions, peculiar to 
itself; though there are also some principia common to all, and 
essential to the march of each. In some departments of study 
(Aristotle says) we get our view of principia or first principles by 
induction ; in others, by sensible perception ; in others again, by 
habitual action in a certain way; and by various other processes 
also. In each, it is important to look for first principles in the 
way naturally appropriate to the matter before us; for this is 
more than half of the whole work; upon right first principles will 
mainly depend the value of our conclusions. For what concerns 
Ethics, Aristotle tells us that the first principles are acquired 
through a course of well-directed habitual action; and that they 
will be acquired easily, as well as certainly, if such a course be 
enforced on youth from thé beginning. In the beginning of the 
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Physica, he starts from that antithesis, so often found in his 
writings, between what is more knowable to us and what is more 
knowable absolutely or by nature. The natural march of knowledge 
is to ascend from the first of these two termini (particulars of sense) 
upward to the second or opposite, and then to descend downward 
by demonstration or deduction. The fact of motion he proves 
(against Melissus and Parmenides) by an express appeal to induc- 
tion, as sufficient and conclusive evidence. In physical science (he 
says) the final appeal must be to the things and facts perceived by 
sense. In the treatise De Coelo he lays it down that the principia 
must be homogeneous with the matters they belong to: the 
principia of perceivable matters must be themselves perceivable ; 
those of eternal matters must be eternal; those of perishable 
matters, perishable. 

The treatises composing the Organon stand apart among Aristotle's 
works. In them he undertakes (for the first time in the history of 
mankind) the systematic study of significant propositions enuncia- 
tive of truth and falsehood. He analyses their constituent elements ; 
he specifies the conditions determining the consistency or incon- 
sistency of such propositions one with another; he teaches to arrange 
the propositions in such ways as to detect and dismiss the incon- 
sistent, keeping our hold of the consistent. Here the signification 
of terms and propositions is never out of sight: the facts and realities 
of nature are regarded as so signified. Now all language becomes 
significant only through the convention of mankind, according to 
Aristotle's express declaration: it is used by speakers to commu- 
nicate what they mean to hearers that understand them. We see 
thus that in these treatises the subjective point of view is brought 
into the foreground —the enunciation of what we see, remember, 
believe, disbelieve, doubt, anticipate, &c. It is not meant that the 
objective point of view is eliminated, but that it is taken in implica- 
tion with, and in dependence upon, the subjective. Neither the 
one nor the other is dropped or hidden. It is under this double 
and conjoint point of view that Aristotle, in the Organon, presents 
to us, not only the processes of demonstration and confutation, but 
also the fundamental principia or axioms thereof; which axioms in 
ihe Analytica Posteriora (as we have already seen) he expressly 
declares to originate from the data of sense, and to be raised and 
generalized by induction. 

Such is the way that Aristotle represents the fundamental prin- 
ciples of syllogistic Demonstration, when he deals with them as 
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portions of Logic. But we also find him dealing with them as por- 
tions of Ontology or First Philosophy (this being his manner of 
characterizing his own treatise, now commonly known as the Meta- 
physica). To that science he decides, after some preliminary debate, 
that the task of formulating and defending the axioms belongs, 
because the application of these axioms is quite universal, for all 
grades and varieties of Entia. Ontology treats of Ens in its largest 
sense, with all its properties quatenus Ens, including Unum, Multa, 
Idem, Diversum, Posterius, Prius, Genus, Species, Totum, Partes, 
&c. Now Ontology is with Aristotle a purely objective science; 
that is, a science wherein the subjective is dropt out of sight and 
no account taken of it, or wherein (to state the same fact in the 
language of relativity) the believing and reasoning subject is sup- 
posed constant. Ontology is the most comprehensive among all the 
objective sciences. Hach of these sciences singles out a certain 
portion of it for special study. In treating the logical axioms as 
portions of Ontology, Aristotle undertakes to show their objective 
value ; and this purpose, while it carries him away from the point 
of view that we remarked as prevailing in the Organon, at the 
same time brings him into conflict with various theories, all of 
them in his time more or less current. Several philosophers— 
Herakleitus, Anaxagoras, Demokritus, Protagoras—had propounded 
theories which Aristotle here impugns. We do not mean that these 
philosophers expressly denied his fundamental axioms (which they 
probably never distinctly stated to themselves, and which Aristotle 
was the first to formulate), but their theories were to a certain 
extent inconsistent with these axioms, and were regarded by Aristotle 
as wholly inconsistent. 

The two Axioms announced in the Metaphysica, and vindicated 
by Aristotle, are— 

1. The Maxim of Contradiction: It is impossible for the same 
thing to be and not to be; It is impossible for the same to belong 
and not to belong to the same, at the same time and in the same 
sense. This is the statement of the Maxim as a formula of Ontology. 
Announced as a formula of Logic, it would stand thus: The same 
proposition cannot be both true and false at the same time; You 
cannot both believe and disbelieve the same proposition at the same 
time; You cannot believe, at the same time, propositions contrary 
or contradictory. These last-mentioned formule are the logical 
ways of stating the axiom. They present it in reference to the 
believing or disbelieving (affirming or denying) subject, distinctly 
brought to view along with the matter believed; not exclusively in 
reference to the matter believed, to the omission of the believer. 
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2. The Maxim of Excluded Middle: A given attribute either 
does belong, or does not belong to a subject (i.e., provided that it 
has any relation to the subject at all)—there is no medium, no real 
condition intermediate between the two. This is the ontological 
formula; and it will stand thus, when translated into Logic : 
Between a proposition and its contradictory opposite there is no 
tenable halting ground; If you disbelieve the one, you must pass 
at once to the belief of the other—you cannot at the same time dis- 
believe the other. 

These two maxims thus teach—the first, that we cannot at the 
same time believe both a proposition and its contradictory opposite ; 
the second, that we cannot at the same time disbelieve them both.* 

Now, Herakleitus, in his theory (a theory propounded much 
before the time of Protagoras and the persons called Sophists), 
denied all permanence or durability in nature, and recognized 
nothing except perpetual movement and change. He denied both 
durable substances and durable attributes; he considered nothing 
to be lasting except the universal law or principle of change—the 
ever-renewed junction or co-existence of contraries and the per- 
petual transition of one contrary into the other. This view of the 
facts of nature was adopted by several other physical philosophers 
besides.” Indeed it lay at the bottom of Platos new coinage— 
Rational Types or Forms, at once universal and real. The Maxim 
of Contradiction is intended by Aristotle to controvert Herakleitus, 
and to uphold durable substances with definite attributes. 

Again, the theory of Anaxagoras denied all simple bodies (except- 
ing Noüs) and all definite attributes. He held that everything 
was mingled with everything else, though there might be some one 
or other predominant constituent. In all the changes visible 
throughout nature, there was no generation of anything new, but 
only the coming into prominence of some constituent that had 
before been comparatively latent. According to this theory, you 
could neither wholly affirm, nor wholly deny, any attribute of its 
subject. Both affirmation and denial were untrue : the real relation 
between the two was something half-way between affirmation and 
denial. The Maxim of Excluded Middle is maintained by Aristotle 
as a doctrine in opposition to this theory of Anaxagoras.* 
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Both the two above-mentioned theories are objective. A third, 
that of Protagoras—* Homo Mensura”—brings forward prominently 
the subjective, and is quite distinct from either. Aristotle does 
indeed treat the Protagorean theory as substantially identical with 


‘that of Herakleitus, and as standing or falling therewith. This 


seems a mistake: the theory of Protagoras is as much opposed to 
Herakleitus as to Aristotle. 

We have now to see how Aristotle sustains these two Axioms 
(which he calls “the firmest of all truths and the most assuredly 
known") against theories opposed to them. In the first place, 
he repeats here what he had declared in the Analytica Posteriora 
—that they cannot be directly demonstrated, though they are 
themselves the principia of all demonstration. Some persons indeed 
thought that these Axioms were demonstrable ; but this is an error, 
proceeding (he says) from complete ignorance of analytical theory. 
How, then, are these Axioms to be proved against Herakleitus? 
Aristotle had told us in the Analytica that axioms were derived 
from particulars of sense by Induction, and apprehended or approved 
by the Nots. He does not repeat that observation here; but he 
intimates that there is only one process available for defending 
them, and that process amounts to an appeal to Induction. You 
can give no ontological reason in support of the Axioms, except 
what will be condemned as a petitio principii ; you must take them 
in their logical aspect, as enunciated in significant propositions. 
You must require the Herakleitean, adversary to answer some 
question affirmatively, in terms significant both to himself and to 
others, and in a proposition declaring his belief on the point. If 
he will not do this, you can hold no discussion with him: he might 
as well be deaf and dumb: he is no better than a plant (to use 


_Aristotle’s own comparison). If he does it, he has bound himself 


to something determinate: first, the signification of the terms is a 
fact, excluding what is contrary or contradictory ; next, in declaring 
his belief, he at the same time declares that he does not believe in 
the contrary or contradictory, and is so understood by the hearers. 
We may grant what his theory affirms—that the subject of a propo- 
sition is continually under some change or movement; yet the 
identity designated by its name is still maintained,* and many true 
predications respecting it remain true in spite of its partial change. 
The argument in defence of the Maxim of Contradiction is, that it 
is a postulate implied in all the particular statements as to matters 


a This argument is given by Aristotle, Metaph. T. v. p. 1010, a. 7-25, contrasting 
change karà TÒ moody and change kara TÒ mordy. 
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of daily experience, that a man understands and acts upon when 
heard from his neighbours; a postulate such that, if you deny it, 
no speech is either significant or trustworthy to inform and guide 
those who hear it. If the speaker both affirms and denies the same 
fact at once, no information is conveyed, nor can the hearer act upon 
the words. Thus, in the Acharnenses of Aristophanes, Dikæopolis 
knocks at the door of Euripides, and inquires whether the poet is 
within ; Kephisophon, the attendant, answers—“ Euripides is within 
and not within.” This answer is unintelligible; Dikæopolis can- 
not act upon it; until Kephisophon explains that “not within ” is 
intended metaphorically. Then, again, all the actions in detail 
of a man's life are founded upon his own belief of some facts and 
disbelief of other facts: he goes to Megara, believing that the 
person whom he desires to see is at Megara, and at the same time 
disbelieving the contrary: he acts upon his belief both as to what 
is good and what is not good, in the way of pursuit and avoidance. 
You may cite innumerable examples both of speech and action in 
the detail of life, which the Herakleitean must go through like other 
persons; and when, if he proceeded upon his own theory, he could 
neither give nor receive information by speech, nor ground any 
action upon the beliefs which he declares to co-exist in his own mind. 
Accordingly, the Herakleitean Kratylus (so Aristotle says) renounced 
the use of affirmative speech, and simply pointed with his finger.” 

The Maxim of Contradiction is thus seen to be only the general 
expression of a postulate implied in all such particular speeches as 
communicate real information. It is proved by a very copious and 
diversified Induction, from matters of experience familiar to every 
individual person. It is not less true in regard to propositions 
affirming changes, motions, or events, than in regard to those 
declaring durable states or attributes. 

In the long pleading of Aristotle on behalf of the Maxim of 
Contradiction against the Herakleiteans, the portion of it that appeals 
to Induction is the really forcible portion; conforming as it does to 
what he had laid down in the Analytica Posteriora about the 
inductive origin of the principia of demonstration. He employs, 
however, besides, several other dialectical arguments built more or 
less upon theories of his own, and therefore not likely to weigh 
much with an Herakleitean theorist ; who—arguing, as he did argue, 
that (because neither subject nor predicate was ever unchanged 
or stable for two moments together) no true proposition could be 


* Aristot. Metaph. T. v. p. 1010, a. 12. Compare Plato, Theztét. pp. 179-180, about 
the aversion of the Herakleiteans for clear issues and propositions. 
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framed but was at the same time false, and that contraries were 
in perpetual co-existence—could not by any general reasoning be 
involved in greater contradietion and inconsistency than he at once 
openly proclaimed.* It can only be shown that such a doctrine 
cannot be reconciled with the necessities of daily speech, as prac- 
tised by himself, as well as by others. We read, indeed, one 
ingenious argument whereby Aristotle adopts this belief in the 
co-existence of contraries, but explains it in a manner of his own, 
through his much employed distinction between potential and 
actual existence. Two contraries cannot co-exist (he says) in 
actuality ; but they both may and do co-exist in different senses— 
one or both of them being potential. This, however, is a theory 
totally different from that of Herakleitus; coincident only in words 
and in seeming. It does indeed eliminate the contradiction; but 
that very contradiction formed the characteristic feature and key- 
stone of the Herakleitean theory. The case against this last theory 
is, that it is at variance with psychological facts, by incorrectly 
assuming the co-existence of contradictory beliefs in the mind; and 
that it conflicts both with postulates implied in the daily colloquy 
of detail between man and man, and with the volitional preferences 
that determine individual action. All of these are founded on a 
belief in the regular sequence of our sensations, and in the at least 
temporary durability of combined potential aggregates of sensations, 
which we enunciate in the language of definite attributes belonging 
to definite substances. This language, the common medium of com- 
munication among non-theorizing men, is accepted as a basis, and is 
generalized and regularized, in the logical theories of Aristotle. 

The doctrine here mentioned is vindicated by Aristotle, not only 
against Herakleitus, by asserting the Maxim of Contradiction, but 
also against Anaxagoras, by asserting the Maxim of Excluded 
Middle. Here we have the second principium of Demonstration, 
which, if it required to be defended at all can only be defended 
(like the first) by a process of Induction. Aristotle adduces several 
arguments in support of it, some of which involve an appeal to 
Induction, though not broadly or openly avowed ; but others of them 
assume what adversaries, and Anaxagoras especially, were not 
likely to grant. We must remember that both Anaxagoras and 


* This is stated by Aristotle himself, | not tell, instead of the Herakleiteans, 
Metaph. T. vi. p. 1011, a. 15: oi èv Te against whom it does tell. The whole 
Aóye Tiv Bíav uóvov Guroüvres àbóvarov | of the reasoning in this part of the 
(mroüciy* evaytia yap eimeiv atiodow, | Metaphysica is directed indiscriminately, 
eiüVs évayría Aéyovres. He here,indeed, | and in the same words, against Prota- 
applies this observation immediately to | goreans and Herakleiteans. 
the Protagoreans, against whom it does 
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Herakleitus propounded their theories as portions of Physical 
Philosophy or of Ontology ; and that in their time no such logical 
principles and distinctions as those that Aristotle lays down in the 
Organon, had yet been made known or pressed upon their attention. 
Now, Aristotle, while professing to defend these Axioms as data of 
Ontology, forgets that they deal with the logical aspect of Ontology, 
as formulated in methodical propositions. His view of the Axioms 
cannot be properly appreciated without a classification of proposi- 
tions, such as neither Herakleitus nor Anaxagoras found existing 
or originated for themselves. Aristotle has taught us what 
Herakleitus and Anaxagoras had not been taught—to distinguish 
separate propositions as universal, particular and singular; and to 
distinguish pairs of propositions as contrary, sub-contrary, and 
contradictory. To take the simplest case, that of a singular pro- 
position, in regard to which the distinction between contrary and 
contradictory has no application,—such as the answer (cited above) of 
Kephisophon about Euripides. Here Aristotle would justly contend 
that the two propositions—Euripides is within, Euripides is not 
within—could not be either both of them true, or both of them false ; 
that is, that we could neither believe both, nor disbelieve both. If 
Kephisophon had answered, Euripides is neither within nor not 
within, Dikeeopolis would have found himself as much at a loss with 
the two negatives as he was with the two affirmatives. In regard 
to singular propositions, neither the doctrine of Herakleitus (to 
believe both affirmation and negation) nor that of Anaxagoras (to 
disbelieve both) is admissible. But, when in place of singular 
propositions we take either universal or particular propositions, the 
rule to follow is no longer so simple and peremptory. The universal 
affirmative and the universal negative are contrary ; the particular 
affirmative and the particular negative are sub-contrary; the uni- 
versal affirmative and the particular negative, or the universal 
negative and the particular affirmative, are contradictory. It is now 
noted in all manuals of Logic, that of two contrary propositions, 
both cannot be true, but both may be false; that of two sub- 
contraries, both may be true, but both cannot be false; and that 
of two contradictories, one must be true and the other false. 
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METAPHYSICA. 


[THE following Abstract—when not translation—of six books (T, E, Z, 
H, ©, A) out of the fourteen included under the title Metaphysica, may be 
said to cover the whole of Aristotle’s dogmatic exposition of First Philosophy. 
According to the view of Brandis, now in its main features generally accepted, 
the exposition continued through Books T, E, Z, H, reaches back to Books 
A and B, and comes to an end with Book ©. Still it is only with Book T 
that the properly didactic treatment begins, Book A being a historical review 
of previous opinion, and Book B a mere collection of dzopía: subjected to a 
preliminary dialectical handling; while, at the other end, Book A, though 
it has no direct connection with Book ©, is, especially in its latter part, of 
undeniable importance for Aristotle's metaphysical doctrine. 

The remaining books are known as a, A, I, K, M, N. The short Book a is 
entirely unconnected with any of the others, and most probably is not the 
' work of Aristotle. Book A (mept rà» mocaxós Xeyouévov)—a vocabulary of 
philosophical terms—is Aristotelian beyond question, being referred to oc- 
casionally in the chief books; but it lies quite apart from the exposition 
proper. Book I—dealing with Unity and Opposites—though it also has no 
place in the actual line of treatment, is truly ontological in character, and 
probably was intended to fall within some larger scheme of metaphysical 
doctrine; the like, as far as can be judged, being true of Books M and N, 
containing together a criticism of Pythagorean and Platonic theories. Finally, 
Book K, consisting in part of an epitomized excerpt from the Physica—hardly 
from the hand of Aristotle, gives otherwise only a sketch in outline of the 
argument of Books B, T, E, and thus, although Aristotelian, is to be dis- 
counted. 

'The author nowhere states the principle upon which he selected the six books 
for a preliminary Abstract; but the actual selection, joined to various indica- 
tions in the Abstract and marginal notes in his copies of the Metaphysica, leaves 
no doubt that he accepted the view of Brandis, more especially as set forth by 
Bonitz. On the whole question of the Canon of the Metaphysica, Bonitz’s 
Introduction to his Commentary may with advantage be consulted. ] 


BOOK r. 


In this First Philosophy, Aristotle analyses and illustrates the 
meaning of the generalissima of language—the most general and 
abstract words which language includes. All these are words in 
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common and frequent use; in the process of framing or putting 
together language, they have become permanently stamped and 
circulated as the result of many previous comparisons, gone through 
but afterwards forgotten, or perhaps gone through at first without 
any distinct consciousness. Men employ these words familiarly in 
ordinary speech, and are understood by others when they do so. 
For the most part, they employ the words correctly and consistently, 
in the affirmation of particular propositions relating to topics of 
daily life and experience. But this is not always or uniformly the 
case. Sometimes, more or less often, men fall into error and incon- 
sistency in the employment of these familiar general terms. The 
First Philosophy takes up the generalities and established phrases 
in this condition ; following back analytically the synthetical pro- 
cess which the framers of language have pursued without knowing 
or at least without recording it, and bringing under conscious 
attention the different meanings, more or fewer, in which these 
general words are used. 

Philosophia Prima devotes itself, specially and in the. first 
instance, to Ens quatenus Ens in all its bearings; being thus dis- 
tinguished from mathematies and other particular sciences, each of 
which devotes itself to a separate branch of Ens (p. 1008, a. 25). 
It searches into the First Causes or Elements of Ens per se, not per 
accidens (a. 31). But Ens is a commune, not generically, but analo- 
gically; constituted by common relationship to one and the same 
terminus, as everything healthy is related to health. The Principle 
(àpxý) of all Entia is Essence (oicia); but some Entia are so called 
as being affections of Essence; others, as being a transition to Es- 
sence, or as destruction, privation, quality, efficient or generative 
cause, of Essence or its analoga ; others, again, as being negations 
(àmoóáces) thereof, whence, for example, we say that Non-Ens is 
Non-Ens (b. 6-10). There is one science of all these primary, 
secondary, tertiary, &c., Entia; just as there is one science of all 
things healthy, of the primary, the secondary, the tertiary, &c., 
quatenus healthy. But, in all such matters, that science bears 
in the first instance and specially (kwpíos) on the Primum Aliquid, 
from which all the secondary and other derivatives take their 
departure, and upon which they depend (b. 16). Accordingly, 
in the present case, since Essence is the Primum Aliquid, the 
province of First Philosophy is to investigate the causes and 
principles of Essences in all their varieties (b. 18-22). Now 
whatever varieties there are of Ens, the like varieties there 
are of Unum; for the two are always implicated together, though 
the words are not absolutely the same in meaning (b. 24-35). 
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Accordingly both Ens and Unum with all the varieties of each 
belong to Philosophia Prima; likewise Idem, Simile, &c., and the 
opposites thereof. All opposites may be traced in the last analysis 
to this foundation—the antithesis of Unum and Multa (p. 1004, 
8.1). We must set forth and discriminate the different varieties— 
primary, secondary, tertiary, &c.—of Idem and Simile, and also of 
their opposites, Diversum and Dissimile; and we must show how 
they are derived from or related to Primum Idem, &c., just as we 
must do in the case of Ens and Unum. All this task belongs to First 
Philosophy (a. 20-30). Aristotle speaks of 6 $iAócoQos, as meaning 
the master of Philosophia Prima (b. 1; B. p. 997, a. 14). 

lf these investigations do not belong to the First Philosopher, 
to which among the other investigators can they belong? "Who 
is to enquire whether Sokrates, and Sokrates sitting, is the same 
person? Whether Unum is opposite to Unum? In how many 
senses Opposite can be said? (p. 1004, b. 3) All these are 
affections per se of Unum quatenus Unum, and of Ens quatenus 
Ens, not quatemus numbers, or lines, or fire; that is, they are 
propria (sensu logico) of Ens and Unum (not included in the notion 
or definition, but deducible therefrom—** note consecutione no- 
tionis"), just as odd and even, proportionality, equality, excess 
and defect, are propria of numbers; and there are other propria 
of solids, whether moved or unmoved, heavy or light. It is these 
propria of Ens and Unum that Philosophia Prima undertakes to 
explain (b. 7-16), and which others fail to explain, because they 
take no account of ovcia (b. 10), or of the fundamental Ens or 
Essentia to which these belong as propria. 

These Propria of Ens are the oikéta—the special and peculiar 
matter or principles—of Philosophia Prima. That all of them 
belong in this special way to the First Philosopher, we may 
farther see by the fact that all of them are handled by the Dia- 
lectician and the Sophist, who assume an attitude counterfeiting 
the Philosopher. All three travel over the same ground, and deal 
with Ens, as a matter common to all (p. 1004, b. 20). But the Sophist 
differs from the Philosopher in his purpose, inasmuch as he aims 
only at giving the false appearance of wisdom without the reality, 
while the Dialectician differs from the Philosopher in his manner 
of handling (T vpómo rìs 9vvápeos—b. 24). The Dialectician dis- 
cusses the subject in a tentative way, from many different points of 
view, suggested by current opinions; the Philosopher marches by 
a straight and assured road from the appropriate principles of his 
science to certain conclusions and cognitions. 

The same view of the scope and extent of Philosophia Prima may 
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be made out in another way. Almost all philosophers affirm that 
Entia are composed of contraries, and may be traced back to oppo- 
site principles—odd and even, hot and cold, limit and the unlimited, 
friendship and enmity, &c. Now these and all other contraries 
may be traced back to Unum and Multa: this we may assume 
(p. 1005, a. 1; according to Alexander Aph., it had been shown in 
the treatise De Bono—Schol. p. 648, a. 38, Br.). 

Though it be true, therefore, that neither Ens nor Unum is a 
true genus, nor separable, but both of them aggregates of analogical 
derivatives, yet since all these derivatives have their root in one 
and the same fundamentum, the study of all of them belongs to 
one and the same science (p. 1005, a. 6-11). It is not the province 
of the geometer to examine what is The Opposite, The Perfect, 
Ens, Unum, Idem, Diversum, except in their application to his 


own problems. The general enquiry devolves upon the First Phi- 


losopher; who will investigate Ens quatenus Ens, together with the 
belongings or appendages (rà $mápxovra) of Ens quatenus Ens, in- 
cluding Prius, Posterius, Genus, Species, Totum, Pars, and such 
like (a. 11-18). 

It falls to the First Philosopher also to investigate and explain 
what mathematicians call their Axioms: the mathematician ought 
not to do this himself, but to leave it to the First Philosopher. 
These Axioms are, in their highest generality, affirmations respect- 
ing Ens quatenus Ens, all of which belong to the First Philosopher ; 
from whom the mathematician accepts them, and applies them as 
far as his own department requires (p. 1005, a. 20, seq.). | 

In First Philosophy, the firmest, best known, and most unquestion- 
able of all principles is this: It is impossible for the same predicate 
at the same time and in the same sense to belong and not to belong 
to the same subject (p. 1005, b. 20). No one can at the same time 
believe that the same thing both is and is not; though Herakleitus 
professed to believe this, we must not suppose that he really did 
believe it (b. 25). No man can hold two contrary opinions at the 
same time (b. 31). This is by nature the first principle of all 
other axioms; to which principle all demonstrations are in the 
last resort brought back (b. 33: doe yàp épx Kol tov dow 
dfwopárov airy mTávrov). 

Aristotle then proceeds to explain and vindicate at length this 
ápyx— the Principle of Contradiction, which many at that time 
denied. This principle is at once the most knowable, and 
noway assumed as hypothesis (wyvopuwrárgv kai àvvmóÜerov—]p. 
1005, b. 13). You cannot indeed demonstrate it to be true; 
the very attempt to demonstrate it would be unphilosophieal : 
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demonstration of every thing, is an impossibility. You cannot 
march upwards in an infinite progression of demonstrations; you 
must arrive ultimately at some first truth which is not demon- 
strable; and, if any such first truth is to be recognized, no one 
can point out any truth better entitled to such privilege than the 
Principle of Contradiction (p. 1006, a. 11). But you can convict 
an opponent of self-contradiction (dzo8eta. éXeykrixOs, a. 12, 15), 
if he will only consent to affirm any proposition in significant 
terms—that is, in terms which he admits to be significant to 
himself and which he intends as such to others; in other words, 
if he will enter into dialogue with you, for without significant 
speech there can be no dialogue with him at all (a. 21). 

When the opponent has.shown his willingness to comply with 
the conditions of dialogue, by advancing a proposition in terms 
each having one definite signification, it is plain, by his own 
admission, that the proposition does not both signify and not 
signify the same. First, the copula of the proposition (est) does 
not signify what would be signified if the copula were mom est; 
so that here is one case wherein the affirmative and the nega- 
tive cannot be both of them true (p. 1006, a. 30; see Alex. Schol. and 
Bonitz’s note). Next, let the subject of the proposition be homo ; 
a term having only one single definite signification, or perhaps 
having two or three (or any definite number of) distinct significa- 
tions, each definite. If the number of distinct significations be 
indefinite, the term is unfit for the purpose of dialogue (a. 30—b. 10). 
The term homo will signify one thing only; it will have one deter- 
minate essence and definition—say animal bipes: that is, if any 
thing be a man, the same will be animal bipes. But this last can- 
not be the essence and definition of non-homo also: mon-homo, as 
a different name, must have different definition; homo and mon- 
homo cannot be like Aómıov and ipdrwv, two terms having the same 
signification, essence and definition ; for homo signifies one subject 
of constant and defined nature, not simply one among many pre- 
dicates applicable by accident to this same constant subject; it 
signifies play $cw and not dddAnv twa dow (Scholia, p. 656, b. 
21) Since each name indeed is applied by convention to what 
it denominates, the name non-homo may be applied elsewhere 
to that which we term homo; but this is a mere difference of 
naming; what bears the name homo, and what bears the name 
non-homo, must always be different, if homo is defined to signify 
one determinate nature (b. 22). The one single nature and 
essence defined as belonging to homo, cannot be the same as that 
belonging to non-homo. If any thing be homo, the same cannot 
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be non-homo: if any thing be non-homo, the same cannot be homo 
(b. 25-34). Whoever says that homo and non-homo have the same 
meaning, must say à fortiori that homo, fortis, musicus, simus, 
pulcher, &c., have the same meaning; for not one of these terms 
is so directly and emphatically opposite to homo, as mon-homo is. 
He must therefore admit that the meaning, not merely of all 
these words but also, of a host besides is the same; in other words, 
that not merely Opposites are one, but all other things besides, under 
different names (or. fv «ávra éorat kal où póvov Tà ávre(ueva — 
p. 1007, a. 6). 

This argument is directed against those who maintain that 
affirmative and negative are both true at once, but who still desire to 
keep up dialogue (Alex. Schol. p. 658, a. 26, Br.: TG rv Te àvr($aaw 
avvahnbede Aéyovru koi otav Bovdropévp rò diaéyerOur). No man 
who maintains this opinion, can keep his consistency in dialogue, 
if he will only give direct answers to the questions put to him, 
without annexing provisoes and gratuitous additions to his answers. 
If you ask him, Whether itis true that Sokrates is homo? he ought 
to answer plainly Yes, or No. He ought not to answer: * Yes, 
but Sokrates is also mon-homo," meaning that Sokrates is also the 
subject of many other accidental predicates—fair, flat-nosed, brave, 
accomplished, &c. He ought to answer simply to the question, 
whether the one essence or definition signified by the word man, 
belongs to Sokrates or not; he ought not to introduce the mention 
of these accidental predicates, to which the question did not refer. 
These accidental predicates are infinite in number; he cannot 
enumerate them all, and therefore he ought not to introduce the 
mention of any of them. Sokrates is homo, by the essence and 
definition of the word; he is non-homo, ten thousand times over, 
by accidental predicates; that is, he is fair, brave, musical, flat- 
nosed, &c., all of which are varieties of the general word non-homo 
(p. 1007, a. 7-19). 

Those who contend that both members of the Antiphasis are at 
once true disallow Essentia altogether, and the distinction between 
it and Accidens (p. 1007, a. 21). When we say that the word homo 
signifies a certain Essentia, we mean that its Essentia is nothing 
different from this, and that the being homo cannot be the same as the 
being non-homo, or the not being homo. Those against whom we are 
reasoning discard Essentia as distinguished from Accidens, and 
consider all predicates as Accidentia. Albus belongs to homo as an 
accident ; but the essence of albus does not coincide with that of homo, 
and cannot be predicated of homo (a. 32). Upon the theory of these 
opponents, there would be no Prima Essentia to which all accidents 
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are attached; but this theory is untenable. Accidents cannot be 
attached one to another in an infinite ascending series (b. 1). You 
cannot proceed more than two steps upward: first one accident, 
then a second; the two being joined by belonging to one and the 
same subject. No accident can be the accident of another accident. 
Tò Aevkóv may have the accident povorikóv, Or TO povoikóv may have 
the accident Aevkóv; each of these may be called indifferently the 
accident of the other; but the truth is, that Aevkós and J.0vG'LKÓS 
are both of them accidents belonging to the common Essentia— 
homo. But, when we affirm homo est musicus, we implicate the acci- 
dent with the Essentia to which it belongs; that Essentia is signi- 
fied by the subject homo. There must thus be one word which has 
signification as Essentia; and, when such is the case, we have 
already shown that both members of the Antiphasis cannot be 
predicated at once (b. 5-18). 

(Alexander, in Scholia, p. 658, b. 40—p. 659, b. 14, Br., remarks on 
this argument of Aristotle: Those who held the opinion here con- 
troverted by Aristotle—rijv àvrí$acw ovvadnfevew—had in their 
minds accidental propositions, in regard to which they were right, 
except that both members of the Antiphasis cannot be true at the 
same time. Sokrates est musicus —&Sokrates non est musicus : these two 
propositions are both true, in the sense that one or other of them 
is true only potentially, and that both cannot be actually true at the 
same time. One of them is true, and the other false, at the present 
moment; but that which is now false has been true in the past, 
and may become true in the future. Aristotle does not controvert 
this theory so far as regards accidental propositions ; but he main- 
tains that it is untenable about essential propositions, and that the 
theorists overlooked this distinction.) 

Moreover, if you say that both members of the Antiphasis are 
alike true respecting every predicate of a given subject, you must 
admit that all things are one (p. 1007, b. 20). The same thing 
will be at once a wall, a trireme, a man. Respecting every subject, 
you may always either affirm or deny any given predicate; but, 
according to this theory, whenever it is true to affirm, it is 
always equally true to deny. If you can say truly, Homo non est 
triremis, you may say with equal truth, according to the theory 
before us, Homo est triremis. And, of course, Homo non est triremis 
may be said truly; since (still according to this theory) the 
much more special negative, Homo mon est homo, may be said 
truly (b. 32). 

Again, if this theory be admitted, the doctrine that every pre- 
dicate may be either affirmed or denied of any given subject, will 
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no longer hold true. For, if it be true to say of Sokrates both 
Est homo and Est non-homo : it must also be true to say of him both 
Non est homo and Non est non-homo. If both affirmative and negative 
may be alike affirmed, both may be alike denied (p. 1008, a. 2-7). 
If both members of the Antiphasis are alike true, both must be 
alike false (Alex. Schol. p. 663, a. 14-34). 

Again, the theory that both members of the Antiphasis are alike 
true, is intended by its authors to apply universally or not uni- 
versally. Every thing is both white and not-white, Ens and Non- 
Ens; or this is true with some propositions, but not with regard 
to others. If the theorists take the latter ground-and allow some 
exceptions, so far at least as those exceptions reach, firm truth is 
left (aðrar dy elev ópoňoyoúuevar—p. 1008, a. 11). But, if they take 
the former ground and allow no exceptions, they may still perhaps 
say: Wherever you can affirm with truth, we can also deny with 
truth; but, wherever we can deny with truth, we cannot in every 
case affirm with truth (a. 15). Meeting them upon this last ground, 
we remark that at any rate some negative propositions are here 
admitted to be knowable, and we obtain thus much of settled 
opinion ; besides, wherever the negative is knowable, the correspond- 
ing affirmative must be still more knowable (a. 18). If they take 
the former ground and say that, wherever the negative is true, the 
affirmative is true also, they must either mean that each of them is 
true separately, or that neither of them is true separately but that 
both are true when enunciated together in a couple (a. 19). If 
they mean the latter, they do not talk either of these things or of 
any thing else: there is neither speech nor speaker, nothing but 
non-entity ; and how can non-entity either speak or walk (a. 22)? 
Every thing would be confounded in one. If they mean the 
former—that affirmative aud negative are each alike true taken 
separately, we reply that, since this must be true as much respect- 
ing one subject as respecting another, so there can be no distinction 
or difference between one subject and another; all must be alike 
and the same; if there be any difference of any kind, this must 
constitute a special and exceptional matter, standing apart from the 
theory now under discussion. Upon this view of the theory in 
question, then, as well as upon the preceding, we are landed in the 
same result: all things would be confounded into one (a. 27). All 
men would speak truly and all men alike (including the theorist 
himself, by his own admission) would speak falsely. Indeed in 
diseussing with this theorist we have nothing to talk about; for 
he says nothing. He does not say, It is thus; he does not say, It 
is not thus; he says, It is both thus and not thus: then, again, he 
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negatives both, saying, It is neither thus nor not thus; so that 
there is nothing definite in what he says (a. 32). 

Again, let us ask, Does he who believes things to be so, believe 
falsely, and he who believes things not to be so and so, believe 
falsely also, while he who believes both at once, believes truly ? 
If this last person believes truly, what is meant by the common 
saying that such and such is the constitution of nature? If you even 
say that the Jast person does not indeed believe truly, but believes 
more truly than he who believes the affirmative alone, or he who 
believes the negative alone, we still have something definite in the 
constitution of nature, something which is really true, and not 
true and false at the same time. But, if there be no more truly or 
less truly—if all persons alike and equally speak truly and speak 
falsely—speech is useless to such persons; what they say, they at 
the same time unsay. If the state of their minds really corresponds 
to this description—if they believe nothing, but at once think so 
and so and do not think so and so—how do such persons differ from 
plants (b. 3-12; see Alexander’s Scholion, p. 665, b. 9-17 Br., 
about the explanation of padAov, and the distinction between 
Aéyew and iózoAapávew, p. 665, b. 31, seq.) ? E 

It is certain, however, that these theorists are not like plants, 
and do not act as such in matters of ordinary life. They look for 
water, when thirsty; they keep clear of falling into a well or over 
a precipice. In regard to what is desirable or undesirable, at least, 
they do not really act upon their own theory—That both members 
of the Antiphasis are equally true and equally false. They act 
upon the contrary theory—That one of the. members is true, and 
the other false. But, if these theorists, admitting that they act 
thus, say that they do not act thus with any profession of knowing 
the truth, but simply on the faith of appearance and greater pro- 
bability, we reply that this ought to impose upon them a stronger 
sense of duty in regard to getting at the truth. The state of 
Opinion stands to that of Knowledge in the same relation as that of 
Sickness to health (p. 1008, b. 12-31). 

Finally, to follow up this last argument, even if we grant to these 
theorists that both members of the Antiphasis are true, still there 
are degrees of truth: the More and the Less pervades the consti- 
tution of nature (p. 1008, b. 32). We shall not surely affirm that 
two and three are equally even; nor shall we say, when any one 
affirms four to be five, that he commits an equal error with one who 
affirms four to be a thousand. Clearly one of these persons is more 
near to the truth, the other is less near to the truth. But, if there 
be such a thing as being mearer to the truth, there must surely be 
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some truth to which you have come nearer; and, even if this be 
denied, yet at least what we have already obtained (the éyyórepov 
Tis dAnOetas) is something firmer and of a more truth-like cha- 
racter. We shallthus have got rid of that unqualified theory which 
forbids all definite conceptions of the intellect (kàv €i mý éorw, àÀX 
dn yé te éoTl BeBaidrepov kai adAnOwdrepov, Kat tod Xóyov dayA- 
Aaypévor àv elnuev tod àkpárov kal kwAtovtds Tu TH Svavota opioar—p. 
1009, a. 2). " 

Having thus completed his refutation of the “unqualified theory,” 
which declares both members of the Antiphasis to be alike true, 
Aristotle passes to the examination of the Protagorean doctrine 
“ Homo Mensura: " he affirms that it proceeds from the same mode 
of thinking, and that the two must stand or fall together. For, 
if all things which appear true are true, all things must be at once 
true and false; since the opposition of men’s opinions is a notorious 
fact, each man thinking his own opinions true and his opponent's 
opinions false (p. 1009, a. 16). 

Aristotle here distinguishes between two classes of reasoners, 
both of whom he combats, but who require to be dealt with in a 
very different manner: (1) Those who are sincerely convinced of 
what they affirm; (2) Those who have no sincere conviction, but 
merely take up the thesis as a matter for ingenious argument 
(Adyou xápw), and will not relinquish it until they are compelled 
by a strong case made out against them. The first require per- 
suasion, for their ignorance may be easily cured, and the difficulties 
whereby they are puzzled may be removed; the second require to 
be constrained by a forcible Elenchus or refutation, which may 
correct their misuse of dialectio and language (p. 1009, a. 22). 

Aristotle begins with the first class. The difficulties which 
perplex them proceed from sensible things (èk rv oio05rGv—p. 1009, 
a. 23). They perceive contrary things generated by the same; and 
this leads them to believe that contraries are both alike real, 
and that the two members of the Antiphasis are alike true. For, 
since Non-Ens cannot be generated, both the two contraries must 
have pre-existed together as Entia, prior to the generation in the 
thing as it then stood (a. 25). This is the opinion of Anaxagoras, 
who affirms that every thing is mixed in every thing; and of 
Demokritus, who affirms that Plenum and Inane—in other words, 
Ens and Non-Ens—exist alike and together in every part (a. 28). 
To these reasoners we reply, that in a certain sense they are right, 
in a certain sense wrong. The term Ens is used in two senses: 
the same thing may therefore be at once Ens and Non-Ens, but not 
in the same sense; moreover, from Non-Ens in one sense something 
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may be generated, but not from Non-Ens in the other. The same 
thing may be at once two opposites in power, but not in act (8vvápe. 
pèv yop evdéxerar dua tabrd civar và évavría, évrehexeia Ò od—a. 85). 
We must farther remind these reasoners that the basis on which 
they proceed is not universally admissible; for there are various 
Entia of completely distinct and different essence, in which 
there is neither movement nor generation nor destruction of any 
sort (a. 38). 

The doctrine held by Protagoras—That what appears true 
is truth, comes from the same source as the other doctrine—That 
both members of the Antiphasis are true. Both doctrines proceed 
from the sensible world (émoiws dé kal 7) wept rà pawópeva ddjOeva 
éeviots èk TOV aicbyrav ehyjAvbeyv—p. 1009, b. 2; ópoíos refers back 
to a. 23—atrn 7 ðóéa, the other doctrine) ^ Demokritus, Prota- 
goras, and others observe that sensible phenomena are differently 
appreciated by different men, by other animals, and even by the 
same animal or man at different times. They do not think that 
iruth upon these points of difference can be determined by a 
majority of voices. Demokritus says that either there is nothing 
true, or that we cannot know what it is (b. 10). These reasoners 
identified intelligence with sensible perception, and considered that 
this latter implied a change in the subject (b. 13): they. conceived 
that what appeared to sense was necessarily true. Empedokles, 
Demokritus, Parmenides, Anaxagoras, Homer, &c., all lay down the 
doctrine, that the intelligence of men is varied with and determined 
by their sensible perceptions. They thought that men of wrong 
intelligence were nevertheless intelligent men, though their intelli- 
gence did not carry them to the same conclusions (b. 30); that 
if, both in one case and in the other, there were acts of intelli- 
gence, there must be realities corresponding to both, justifying the 
affirmative as well as the negative (b. 33). 

That sincere and diligent enquirers should fall into these errors 
is very discouraging; but we must remark that their errors 
originated from this—that, while investigating the truth respecting 
Entia, they supposed that Entia were only the Percepta or 
Percipibilia (p. 1010, a. 2). Now in these Entia Perceptionis 
there is a great deal of the Indefinite and of mere Potential 
Entity (a. 3), Hence the theories of these reasoners were plau- 
sible, though not true. They saw that all the Entia Perceptionis 
were in perpetual movement, and they thought it impossible to 
predicate any thing with truth respecting what was at all times 
and in every way changing (a. 9). Kratylus and the Herakleitizers 
pushed this to an extreme. Even against their reasoning, we have 
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something to say in reply. We grant that they have some ground 
for imagining that what undergoes change does not exist at the 
moment when it changes (a. 16). Yet even here there is room for 
dispute; for that which is in the act of casting off, still retains 
something of that which is being cast off; and of that which is 
being generated, something must already be in existence. As a 
general doctrine, if something is in course of being destroyed, 
something must be in existence; and, if something is in course of 
being generated, there must exist something out of which it pro- 
ceeds and by which it is being generated; nor can this go back 
ad infinitum (a. 22). Dropping this argument, however, let us 
advance another. Change as to Quantity is not the same as change 
as to Quality or Form. Let us grant that, as to Quantity, there is 
change continuous and perpetual—growth or decay—no such thing 
as stationary condition. But all our knowledge relates to Quality 
or Form, in which there is no continuous change (a. 24: xarà pev 
otv TÒ vrocóv, eoTw pi) j.évov * àÀXà kata TO eios dmavra yvyvdokojuev.— 
Compare Alex. Schol, p. 671, b. 5-22; p. 670, a. 36: Bonitz has 
good remarks in his note, pp. 202-204.). 

Again, we have a farther reproach to make to these reasoners. 
Their argument is based only on the Percepta or Percipienda; yet, 
even as to these, it is true only as to the minority and untrue as to 
the majority. It is true merely as far as the sublunary Percepta ; 
but as to the superlunary or celestial it is the reverse of truth. 
Our earth and its neighbourhood is indeed in continual generation 
and destruction; but this is an insignificant part of the whole. In 
affirming any thing respecting the whole, we ought to follow the 
majority rather than the minority (p. 1010, a. 28-31). 

Lastly, we must repeat against these reasoners the argument 
urged just now. We must explain to them, that there exists, apart 
from and besides all generation, destruction, change, motion, &c., a 
certain Immovable Nature (dxivyrds ws pvouw—a. 34). Indeed their 
own doctrine—That all things both are and. are not—would seem 
to imply an universal stationary condition rather than universal 
change (a. 38). There can be no change; for there is no prospec- 
tive terminus which can be reached by change. Every thing is 
assumed as already existing. . 

We have now to remark upon the special doctrine of Protagoras— 
mav Tò pawopevoy dAnbés. If we grant that perception is always true 
upon matters strictly belonging to it, still phantasy is not identical 
with perception and we cannot say that what appears to the 
phantasy is always true (rò davduevov—which implies a reference 
to $avracía—p. 1010, b. 2). Besides, it is strange that thinkers 
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should puzzle themselves about the questions: Whether the 
magnitude and colour of objects is that which appears to a spec- 
tator near or to a spectator far off? and to a spectator healthy or 
jaundiced? Whether the weight of an object is as it appears to a 
weak or to a strong man? Whether objects are truly what they 
appear to men awake or to men asleep? Their own actions show 
that they do not think there is any doubt; for if, being in Libya, 
they happen to dream that they are in Athens, none of them ever 
think of going to the Odeium (b. 5-11). Moreover, respecting the 
future, as Plato remarks, the anticipations of the ignorant man are 
not so trustworthy as those of the physician, whether a patient will 
recover or not (b. 14). Then, again, in respect of present sensa- 
tions, the perception of sight is not equally trustworthy with the 
perception of smell about a question of odour (b. 17); and the per- 
ception of smell will never report at the same time and about the 
same thing, that it is at once fragrant and not fragrant; nor, indeed, 
at different times about the affection itself, but only about the 
subject to which the affection belonged (b. 20). The same wine 
which tasted sweet last month, may now taste not sweet; but the 
sweet taste itself 1s the same now and last month, and the reports 
of the sense are never contradictory on this point. The sweet taste 
which is to come in the future will be of necessity like the sweet 
taste in the past. Now such necessity is abrogated by all those 
reasonings which affirm at once the two members of the Antiphasis. 
These reasonings disallow all essence of every thing, and all neces- 
sity; for whatever is necessary, cannot be at once both thus and 
not thus (b. 21-30). 

On the whole, if nothing exist except Percepta, nothing can 
exist without animated beings; since without these last there 
can be no perception. It is indeed true, perhaps, that under such 
a supposition there exist neither Percepta nor acts of Perception 
(which are affections of the Percipient); but that the Substrata 
which cause Perception should not exist even without Perception— 
is an impossibility (p. 1010, b. 33: rò 6& rà bmoke(ueva. pr) civan à 
mou THY aigÓncw, Kal dvev aicbjoews, adivarov). Perception is not 
perception of itself; there exists besides, apart from perception, 
something else which must necessarily be prior to perception. For 
the Movens is by nature prior to the Motum; and this is not the 
less true, though each of these two is enunciated in relation to the 
other (b. 35). 

A difficulty is often started, and enquiry made, Who is to be the 
judge of health and sickness? Whom are we to recognize as the 
person to judge rightly in each particular case? Persons might as 
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well raise difficulty and make enquiry, Whether we are now awake 
or asleep? It is plain by men’s actual conduct that they have no 
real doubt upon the point in any particular case; and both these 
enquiries arise from the same fundamental mistake—that men 
require to have every thing demonstrated, and will recognize 
nothing without demonstration. (Alex. says in Scholia, p. 675, 
b. 8: čorı yàp zpos à èk púrews BéAtwv exouev Ñ Gore eobot ijs 
mepi abrüv ázoüe(feos* eore 0€ Tatra ai re oloOWjcew, Kal Tà aupra. 
kal ai dyvouat re kai kowal evo.) Those who sincerely and seriously 
feel this difficulty, may be expected to acquiesce in the explanation 
here given (p. 1011, a. 2-14). But those who put- forward the 
difficulty merely for the sake of argument, must be informed that 
they require an impossibility. They require to have a refutative 
case made out against them (which can only be done by reducing 
them to a evÀAoywpós àvrt$áceos); yet they themselves begin by 
refusing to acknowledge this refutation as sufficient, for they 
maintain the thesis-—lhat both members of the Antiphasis are 
alike and equally true (a. 16; compare Alex. Schol, p. 675, 
b. 20-28). 

Those who maintain this last-mentioned thesis say, in other 
words, That every thing which appears true, is true. But this 
thesis of theirs cannot be defended except by the admission that 
every thing is relative, and that nothing is absolute. Accordingly 
they must take care to announce their thesis, not in absolute terms 
as it now stands, but in terms strictly relative: Every thing 
which appears true, appears true to some individual—at a certain 
moment of time— under certain circumstances and conditions 
(p. 1011, a. 24). For, if they affirm, in absolute phrase, that all things 
are alike false and true, on the ground that what appears true is 
true, urging that the same things do not appear true either to dif- 
ferent persons, or to the same person at different times—nay, some- 
times even to the same person at the same time, as may be seen by 
handling a pebble between two crossed fingers (èv rH éwadAdéer cv 
daxrvAwv—a. 33), so that it appears two to the touch, but only one 
to the sight ;—we shall reply, that there is no such contradiction of 
judgment, if they confine themselves to the same person, the same 
time, and one and the same sense. In these cases, there is only 
one affirmation which appears to be true, and therefore, according 
to their theory, that affirmation is true. They are not, there- 
fore, justified in concluding that every thing is alike true and false 
(Dod. 

They can only escape this refutation by avoiding to say, This is 
true, and by saying, This is true to such an individual, at such a time, 
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&c.; that is, by making every affirmation relative to some person's 
opinion or perception. Hence the inference is, that nothing either 
ever has occurred or ever will occur, without the antecedent opinion 
of some person (ju0evós zpo8ofácavros—p. 1011, b. 6): if any thing 
ever has so occurred, it cannot be true that all things are relative to 
opinion. Moreover, if the Relatum be one, it must be relative to 
some one, some definite, Correlate; and, even if tho same Relatum 
be both half and equal, it will not be equal in reference to a double 
Correlate, but half in reference to a double, and equal in reference 
to an equal (b. 9). Moreover, if homo and conceptum have both of 
them no more than a relative existence—that is, if both of them 
exist only in correlation with a concipiens—then the concipiens can- 
not be homo; it will be the conceptum that is homo. And, if every 
individual thing have existence only in relation to a concipiens, 
this concipiens must form the Correlate to an infinite number of 
Relata (b. 12). (All this is very briefly and obscurely stated in 
Aristotle. The commentary of Alexander is copious and valuable: 
one might suppose that he had before him a more ample text; for 
it is difficult to find in the present text all that his commentary 
states.) 

Let thus much be said to establish the opinion, That the two 
members of the Antiphasis (the Affirmative and the Negative) are 
not both true at the same time. We have shown whence it arises 
that some persons suppose both to be true; and what are the conse- 
quences in which those who hold this opinion entangle themselves. 
Accordingly, since both sides of the Antiphasis cannot be truly pre- 
dicated of the same subject, it is impossible that opposite attributes 
can belong at the same time to the same subject (p. 1011, b. 17: 
otc ràvavría, dpa vrápxew evdexera T aojrQ). For one of these oppo- 
sites includes in itself privation, and privation of a certain real 
essence; now privation is the negation of a certain definite genus. 
And, since affirmation and negation cannot be truly applied at the 
same time, it follows that opposite attributes cannot belong at the 
same time to the same subject. At least it is only possible thus 
far: one may belong to it absolutely, the other secundum quid; or 
both of them secundum quid only (rôv pev yàp évavríov drepov 
arepycis otw ovx Hrrov, oboías 0€ orépyois amdpacis éoTw dmó mwos 
copispevov yévous—b. 20). 

But, also, there can be nothing intermediate between the two 
members of the Antiphasis; we must of necessity either affirm 
or deny any one thing of any other (p. 1011, b. 24). This will 
appear clearly, when we have first defined what is Truth and False- 
hood. To say that Ens is not, or that Non-Ens is, is false: To say 
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that Ens is, or that Non-Ens is not, is true. Accordingly, he who 
predicates est—or he who predicates non est—will speak truly or 
speak falsely, according as he applies his predicate to Ens or to 
Non-Ens. But he cannot, either in application to Ens or to Non- 
Ens, predicate est aut non est (b. 29). Such a predication 
would be neither true nor false, but improper and unmeaning. (I 
follow at b. 27 the text of the Berlin edition: dore xai 6 Aéyov elvan 
3) uù àÀ eiae, À Wetoerac—which seems to me here better than that 
of Bonitz, who puts ore kal ó Aéyov moro elvai 7) pù adAnOeboe Ù 
Wevoera.—following Alexander's explanation, Schol., p. 680, a. 33, 
which I cannot think to be correct, though Bonitz praises it much. 
Aristotle defines Truth and Falsehood: When you say Ens est, or 
Non-Ens non est, you speak truth; when you say Ens mom est, or 
Non-Ens est, you speak falsehood. Accordingly, when you employ 
the predicate est, or when you employ the predicate non est, you 
will speak truly or falsehood, according as the subject with which 
you join it is Ens or is Non-Ens. But neither with respect to the 
subject Ens nor with respect to the subject Non-Ens, can you 
employ the disjunctive predicate—est aut non est.) 

Again, a medium between the two horns of the Antiphasis must 
be either a medium between opposites, like grey between white 
and black, or like the neither between man and horse. If it be the 
latter, it will never change; forall change is either from a negative 
to its affirmative (non-bonum to bonum) or vice versá: now that which 
is both non-homo and non-equus must change, if it change at all, into 
that which is both homo and equus; but this is impossible. We 
see change always going on; but it is always change either into 
one of the two extremes or into the medium between them. But 
can we assume that there is such a medium (so that the case sup- 
posed will belong to the analogy of grey, halfway between white 
and black)? No, we cannot assume it; for, if we granted it, we 
should be forced to admit that there was change into white not 
proceeding from that which is not white: now nothing of the kind 
is ever perceived. There cannot therefore be any admissible 
medium halfway between the two members of the Antiphasis— 
something which is neither white nor not-white, neither black nor 
not-black (p. 1011, b. 35 : ei 8' éo7 peragó—if such medium be ad- 
mitted—xai otrws cin dv tis eis Aevküv oix èk uù Xevkoo yéveois’ viv 
Ò obx éparar). 

Furthermore, whatever our intelligence understands or reasons 
upon, it deals with as matter affirmed or denied. The very defini- 
tion of truth and falsehood recognizes them as belonging only to 
affirmation or negation: when we affirm or deny in a certain way, 
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we speak truth; when in another way, we speak falsely. Nothing 
is concerned but affirmation and denial (i.e., there is no mental 
operation midway between the two—p. 1012, a. 2-5). If there be 
any such medium or midway process, it is not confined to this or 
that particular Antiphasis, but belongs alike to all, and must lie 
apart from all the different Antiphases—at least if it is to be talked 
of as a reality, and not as a mere possible combination of words; so 
that the speaker will neither speak truth, nor not speak truth; 
which is absurd (a. 7). It must also lie apart both from Ens and 
from Non-Ens; so that we should be compelled to admit a certain 
mode of change of Essence, which yet shall neither be generation 
nor destruction; which is impossible. (According to Aristotle's 
definition, all change of oteío must be either Generation, i. e., passage 
from rò uù dv to rò òv, or Destruction, i.e., passage from rò dv to Tò 
py óv.—See Alex. Schol. p. 681, b. 30—40.) 

Again, there are certain genera in which negation carries with it 
the affirmation of an opposite; such as odd and even, in numbers. 
In such genera, if we are to admit any medium apart from and 
between the two members of the Antiphasis, we should be forced 
to admit some number which is neither odd nor even (p. 1012, 
a. 11) This is impossible: the definition excludes it. (Alexander 
gives this as the definition of number: mâs yàp dpiOpos Ù dpriós 
ow 1) zrepvrrós, Kal ápiÜós éo ruv 0s 3) ÄPTLÓS éo Tuv Ù TEpLTTSS— 
Schol. p. 682, a. 16.) 

Again, if the Antiphasis could be divided, and a half or inter- 
mediate position found, as this theory contends, the division 
of it must be admissible farther and farther, ad infinitum. After 
bisecting the Antiphasis, you can proceed to bisect each of the 
sections; and so on. Each section will afford an intermediate 
term which may be denied with reference to each of the two 
members of the original Antiphasis. Two new Antiphases will 
thus be formed, each of which may be bisected in the same manner; : 
and so bisection, with the formation of successive new Antiphases, 
may proceed without end (p. 1012, a. 13). 

Again, suppose a questioner to ask you, Is this subject white? 
You answer, No. Now you have denied nothing else than the 
being-white: this is the daédacis, or negative member of the Anti- 
phasis. But you have neither denied nor affirmed the intermediate 
stage between the affirmative and the negative; nor is there any 
answer possible by which you could do so. Therefore there is no 
real intermediate stage between them (Zr órav épopévov €i Aevkóv 
dor eim Ore ov, ot0cv GAXo åmorépnkev Ù TO elvan’ amodacis ÔÈ TO pù 


dvar—p. 1012, a. 15; see Alex. Schol. p. 682, b. 15-38, and Bonitz's 
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note. Bonitz suggests, though timidly, dorépyxev instead of the 
common reading ázozé$vkev, which none of the commentators 
explain, and which seems unintelligible. I think Bonitz is right, 
- though ázozéjwkev is an unknown tense from amdgype: it is quite 
as regular as dropýow or arépyoa.). 

The doctrines which we have been just controverting (Aristotle 
says) arise, like other paradoxes, either from the embarrassment in 
which men find themselves when they cannot solve a sophistical 
difficulty; or from their fancying that an explanation may be 
demanded of every thing. In replying to them, you must take 
your start from the definition, which assigns to each word one 
fixed and constant signification. The doctrine of Herakleitus—That 
all things are and all things are not—makes all propositions true ; 
that of Anaxagoras—That every thing is intermingled with every 
thing—1makes all propositions false: such mixture is neither good, 
nor not good; neither of the members of the Antiphasis is true 
(a. 17-28). Our preceding reasonings have refuted both these 
doctrines, and have shown that neither of the two one-sided 
extremes can be universally true: neither the doctrine——Every 
proposition is true; nor that— Every proposition is false; still 
less that which comprehends them both— Every proposition is 
both true and false. Among these three doctrines, the second 
might seem the most plausible, yet it is inadmissible, like the 
other two (b. 4). 

In debating with all these reasoners, you must require them (as 
we have already laid down), not to admit either existence or non- 
existence but, to admit a constant signification for each word. You 
must begin by defining truth and falsehood ; each of them belongs 
only to affirmation in a certain way. Where the affirmation is true 
the denial is false; all propositions cannot be false; one member 
of each Antiphasis must be true, and the other member must be 
false. Each of these doctrines labours under the often-exposed 
defect—that it destroys itself (p. 1012, b. 14, rò OpvAXosp.evov— 
allusion to the Thezxtetus, according to Alexander). For who- 
ever declares all propositions to be true, declares the contra- 
dictory of this declaration to be true as well as the rest, and 
therefore his own declaration not to be true. Whoever declares 
all propositions to be false, declares his own declaration to be 
false as well as all other propositions (b. 17). And, even if we 
suppose each of these persons to make a special exception in 
regard to the particular propositions here respectively indicated, 
still this will not serve. ‘he man who declares all propositions to 
be false, will be compelled to admit an infinite number of true 
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propositions; because the proposition declaring the true propo- 
sition to be true, must itself be true; a second proposition declaring 
this last to be true, will itself be true; and so on to a third, a 
fourth, &c., in endless scale of ascent. The like may be said about 
the man who declares all propositions to be true: he too will be 
obliged to admit an infinite number of false propositions; for that 
which declares a true proposition to be. false, must itself be false; 
and so on through a second, a third, &c., in endless scale of ascent 
as in the former case (b. 22). 

It follows from what has been just proved, that those who affirm 
every thing to be at rest, and those who affirm every thing to be in 
motion, are both alike wrong. For, if every thing were at rest, 
the same propositions would be always true and always false. But 
this is plainly contrary to evidence; for the very reasoner who 
affirms it was once non-existent, and will again be non-existent. 
On the other hand, if every thing were in motion, no proposition 
would be true, and all would be false: but we have proved above 
that this is not so. Nor is it true that all things are alternately in 
motion or at rest; for there must be something ever-moving and 
other things ever-moved—and this prime movent must be itself 
immovable (p. 1012, b. 22-30). 


BOOK E. 


The First Philosophy investigates the causes and principles of 
Entia quatenus Entia (p. 1025, b. 3). It is distinguished from other 
sciences, by applying to all Entia, and in so far as they are Entia ; 
for each of the other sciences applies itself to some separate branch 
of Entia, and investigates the causes and principles of that branch 
exclusively. Each assumes either from data of perception, or 
avowedly by way of hypothesis, the portion or genus of Entia to 
which it applies; not investigating the entity thereof, but pre- 
supposing this process to have been already performed by Ontology: 
each then investigates the properties belonging per se to that genus 
(b. 13). It is plain that by such an induction not one of these 
sciences can demonstrate either the essence of its own separate 
venus, nor whether that genus has any real existence. Both these 
questions—both e srw and rí éorw—belong to Ontology (b. 
18). (The belief derived from perception and induction never 
amounts to demonstration, as has been shown in the Analytica; 
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you may always contest the universality of the conclusion—Alex. 
ps 734, b. 16, Br.) 

Apart from Ontology, each of these separate sciences is either 
theoretical, or practical, or constructive (p. 1025, b. 21). Two of 
the separate sciences are theoretical—Physics and Mathematics ; 
and, as Ontology (or Theology) is also theoretical, there are three 
varieties of theoretical science (p. 1026, a. 18). 

Physical Science applies to subjects having in themselves the 
principle of mobility or change, and investigates, principally and 
for the most part, the Essence or Form thereof; yetnot exclusively 
the Form, for the Form must always be joined with Matter. The 
subject of Physics includes Matter in its definition, like hollow-nosed, 
not like hollow (p. 1025, b. 33). All the animal and vegetable 
world is comprised therein; and even some soul, as far as soul is 
inseparable from Matter (epi ivxfjs évías Üeoptijma, Tod pvorkod, don 
pi) àvev THs As éaríiv—p. 1026, a. 5). 

Mathematics is another branch of theoretical science ; applying to 
subjects immovable and in part inseparable from Matter; that is, 
separable from Matter only in logical conception (p. 1026, a. 7-15). 

Theology, or First Philosophy, or Ontology, is conversant with 
subjects self-existent, immovable, and separable from Matter 
(p. 1026, a. 16). 

Now all causes are necessarily eternal; but these more than 
any other, because they are the causes active among the visible 
divine bodies ; for, clearly, if the Divinity has any place, it must be 
found among subjects of that nature ; and the most venerable science 
must deal with the most venerable subjects (p. 1026, a. 19). The 
theoretical sciences are more worthy than the rest (aiperórepai), 
and First Philosophy is the most worthy among the theoretical 
sciences (a. 22). A man may indeed doubt whether First Philo- 
sophy is distinguished from the other theoretical sciences by being 
more universal, and by comprehending them all as branches; or 
whether it has a separate department of its own, but more venerable 
than the others ; as we see that Mathematics, as a whole, comprehends 
Geometry and Astronomy (a. 27). If there exist no other distinct 
Essence beyond the compounds of Nature (zapà tàs pice ovveorqkvías 
—a. 28), Physics would be the first of all sciences. But if there be 
a distinct immovable Essence, that is first; accordingly the science 
which deals with it is first, and, as being first, is for that reason 
universal (xai xaGoAov ovtws dru zpárg—a. 30). It is the province of 
this First Philosophy to theorize respecting Ens qua Ens—what it 
is and what are its properties quá Ens (a. 32). (Alexander says the 
First Philosophy is more universal than the rest, but does not 
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comprehend the rest: mpóry mávrov kal kofóXov ds mpds Tas Adas, où 
mepiéxovoa éxeivas, ÀN ös mpørn—Schol. p. 736, a. 27.) 
Now Ens has many different meanings :— 


1. Ens xara cup P_Byés. 

2. Ens ós adybés—Non-Ens ðs Weddos. 

3. Ens xarà rà oyýparta THs Karyyopias (decuple). 
4. Ens dude kal évepyeío. 


l. Respecting the first, there can be no philosophical speculation 
(p- 1026. b. 3). No science, either theoretical, or practical, or 
constructive, investigates Accidents. He who constructs a house, 
does not construct all the accidents or concomitants of the house ; 
for these are endless and indeterminate. It may be agreeable to 
one man, hurtful to a second, profitable to a third, and something 
different in relation to every different Ens; but the constructive 
art called house-building is not constructive of any one among these 
concomitants (b. 7-10). Nor does the geometer investigate the 
analogous concomitants belonging to his figures; it is no part of 
his province to determine whether a triangle is different from a 
triangle having two right angles (b. 12). This is easy to under- 
stand: the Concomitant is little more than a name—as it were, a 
name and nothing beyond (b. 13). Plato came near the truth when 
he declared that Sophistic was busied about Non-Ens; for the 
debates of the Sophists turn principally upon Accidents or Concomi- 
tants, such as, Whether musical and literary be the same or 
different? Whether Koriskus or literary Koriskus, be the same 
or different? Whether everything which now is, but has not 
always been, has become; as in the case of a man who being 
musical has become literary or being literary has become musical ? 
and such like debates (see Alexander, Schol. p. 736, b. 40). For 
the Concomitant or Accident appears something next-door to 
Non-Ens (éyyós tu 700 pù óvros, p. 1026, b. 21), as we may see by 
these debates. Of other Entia there is generation or destruction, 
but of Accidents there is none (b. 23). 

Nevertheless, we shall state, as far as the case admits, what is the 
nature of the Accident, and through what cause it is (ris 7 picts avrov, 
kal dud rw. atríav éariv *—p. 1026, b. 25): we shall perhaps at the same 
time explain why there can be no science respecting it. Among 
Entia, some are always and necessarily the same, others are usually 
but not always the same. These which come to pass in neither 
of these two ways, are called Accidents or Concomitants. Of the 
first two, the Constant and the Usual, there is always some defi- 
nite cause; of the third, or Accidents, there is none: the cause 
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of these is an Accident (p. 1027, a. 8). In fact, Matter is the 
cause of Accidents, admitting as it does of being modified in a way 
different from the usual and ordinary way (a. 13). It is plain 
that there can be neither science nor teaching of Accidents: the 
teacher can teach only what is constant or usual, and nothing 
beyond (a. 20). 

Now of these Accidents, there is a certain principle or cause 
which it is indispensable to admit—Chance (h tod ómórep érvyev— 
p. 1027, b. 12). There must be principles and causes, generable 
and destructible, yet which never are either generated or destroyed ; 
if this were not so, all events would occur by necessity (p. 1026, 
b. 29-31). (Thus the builder, considered as cause of the house 
which he builds, has been generated, i.e., he has acquired the art of 
building and the proper accessories; and he will be destroyed, i.e., 
he will lose his art, and its conditions of being exercised. But, 
considered as the cause of the accidents belonging to the house, 
of its being annoying or inconvenient to A or B, he has not been 
generated nor will he be destroyed; i.e., he has neither acquired, 
nor will he lose, any skill or conditions tending to the production 
of this effect. As the contact of two substances is not generated, 
but appears of itself along with the substances when they are 
generated ; as the limits of periods of time appear without genera- 
tion along with the periods of time themselves; so the builder, 
when he acquires the power of building the house, stands possessed 
thereby, without any additional time or special generation, of the 
power to produce the concomitant accidents of the house. The 
house is thus produced by necessity ; its concomitant accidents not 
by-necessity—Alex. Schol. p. 738. a. 19-33.) 

But whether this rò omórep érvxev is to be considered as refer- 
able to Matter, End, or Movent, is a point important to be 
determined (p. 1027, b. 15). Aristotle shows elsewhere that it 
is referable to the last of the three — c0 romróv (Asklepius, 
p. 738, b. 41). 

Having now said enough upon Ens per Accidens, we proceed to 
touch upon the second variety of Ens—Ens as the True, Non-Ens 
as the False. 

This variety of Ens depends upon conjunction and disjunction, 
and forms an aggregate of two portions separately exhibited and 
brought together in the Antiphasis. Such conjunction and disjunc- 
tion is not in things themselves; but in the act of intelligence which 
thinks the two things together and not successively : in regard to 
simple matters and Essence, not even any special conjoining act of 
intelligence is required ; such things must be conceived together, or 
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not conceived at all (p. 1027, b. 27). The mental act of apprehen- 
sion, in these cases, is one and indivisible: you either have it entire 
at. once, or not at all. 

The cause of this variety of Ens is to be found in a certain affec- 
tion of the intelligence; that of the preceding variety of Ens is an 
undefined or indeterminate cause (b. 34). Both these two varieties 
of Ens are peculiar, standing apart from what is most properly and 
par excellence Ens, i.e., from the Ens according to the ten Categories, 
on which we shall now say something. 


BOOK Z. 


We have already stated that Ens is a zoAAaxOs Aeyópevov—distin- 
guished according to the ten figures or genera called Categories. 
The first is rí grw, or oioío. (sensu dignissimo)—Essentia, Substantia 
(p. 1028, a. 15). The remaining Categories are all appendages of 
Essentia, presupposing it, and inseparable from it ; whereas Essentia 
is separable from all of them, and stands first in reason, in cognition, 
and in time. All the other Categories are called Entia only because 
they are quantities, qualities, affections, &c., of this Essentia Prima. 
A man may even doubt whether they are Entia or Non-Entia, since 
none of them is either per se or separable. We ought hardly to say 
that a quality or an affection, enunciated abstractedly, is Ens at 
all—such as currere, sedere, sanitas : we ought more properly to say 
that currens equus, sedens homo, sanus miles, are Entia, enunciating 
along with the quality the definite Essence or Individual Substance 
to which it belongs (a. 24). 'l'he quality then becomes Ens, because 
the subject to which it belongs is an individual Ens (a. 27). Essentia 
Prima is first in reason or rational explanation (Aóyo, a. 34), be- 
cause in the rational explanation of each of the rest that of Essentia 
is implicated. It is first also in cognition, because we believe 
ourselves to know any thing fully, when we are able to answer 
Quid est? and say that it is homo or ignis ; not simply when we are 
able to answer Quale or Quantum est? So that in answering the 
great and often-considered question, Quid est Ens? we shall first 
understand it as meaning Essentia (hoc sensu dignissimo), and shall 
iry to solve it so (b. 3, epi ToU ois övros). 

Essentia (understood in this sense) appears to belong in the most 
manifest manner to bodies: we predicate it of animals, plants, the 
parts thereof, the natural bodies such as fire, water, and such like, 
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as well as the parts and aggregates thereof, such as the heaven 
and its parts, the stars, moon, and sun (p. 1028, b. 7-13). But are 
these the only Essences, or are there others besides? Or again, is 
it an error to call these Essences, and are all Essences really some- 
thing different from these? This is a point to be examined, 
Some think that the limits of bodies (surface, line, point, monad) 
are Essences even more than the body and the solid : others admit 
no Essences at all beyond or apart from Percipienda; others again 
recognize other Essences distinct from and more eternal than 
the Percipienda ; for example, Plato, who ranks Ideas or Forms, 
and the Mathematica, as two distinct Essences, while he places 
the Percipienda only third in the scale of Essence. Speusippus 
even enumerates a stil greater number of Essences, beginning 
with the One, and proceeding to Numbers, Magnitudes, Soul, 
&e., with a distinct åpxý or principle for each (b. 21). Some 
others hold that Forms and Numbers have the same nature, and 
that there are other things coming near to these, such as lines 
and surfaces, in a descending scale to the Heaven and the Per- 
cipienda (b. 24). We must thus investigate which of these 
doctrines are true or false, whether there are any Essences beyond 
the Percipienda; and, if so, how they exist: whether there is any 
separable essence apart from Percipienda, and, if so, how and why ; 
or whether there is nothing of the kind. But first we must give a 
vague outline what Essence is generally (érorurwoapevors, b. 31). 

There are four principal varieties of meaning in this Essentia, 
kupiws or sensu dignissimo : (1) rò Tí jv evar, (2) v0 kaÜóXov, (3) và 
yévos, (4) Tò $roketQuevov. 

We shall first speak about the fourth—Substratum— which is 
the subject of all predicates, but never itself the predicate of any 
subject. That which appears most of all to be Essentia is, 7d 
bzoke(uevov zpórov. This name applies, in one point of view, to 
Matter; in another, to Form; in a third, to the total result of the 
two implicated together (p. 1029, a. 1) : e.g., the brass, the figure, 
and the complete statue of figured brass. If, therefore, the Form 
be prius, and more Ens, as compared with the Matter, it will be 
also prius and more Ens as compared with the complete result. 
We get thus far in the adumbration of Essentia—that it is the sub- 
ject of all predicates, but never itself a predicate. 

But this is not sufficient to define it: there still remains obscu- 
rity. It would seem that Matter is Essentia; and that, if it be not 
so, nothing else is discernible to be so; for, if every thing else be 
subtracted, nothing (save Matter) remains. All things else X either 
affections, or agencies, or powers, of bodies; and, while length, 
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breadth, depth, &c., are quantities belonging to Essence, Quantity 
is not Essence, but something belonging to Essence as First Subject. 
Take away length, breadth, depth, and there will remain only that 
something which these three circumscribe; in other words, Matter 
—that which, in itself and in its own nature, is neither Quantity, 
nor Quality, but of which, Quantity, Quality, and the other Cate- 
gories, are predicated. All these Categories are predicated of Essence, 
and Essence of Matter; so that Matter is the last remaining per se 
(p. 1029, a. 12-24). Take away Matter, and there remain neither 
affirmative nor negative predicates; for these negative predicates 
are just as much concomitants or accidents as the others (a. 25). 

Upon this reasoning, it seems that Matter is the true Essence. 
Yet, on the other hand, this will be seen to be impossible. For 
the principal characteristic of Essence is to be separable and Hoc 
Aliquid. So that either Form, or the Compound of Form and Matter 
together, must be the true Essence. But this last, the Compound, 
may be dismissed as evidently unsuitable for the enquiry, not less 
than Matter separately; for it is manifestly posterior to either of 
the two components (p. 1029, a. 30). We must therefore investi- 
gate the Form, though it is full of difficulty (a. 33). 

We shall begin the investigation from some of the Percipienda, 
which are acknowledged as Essence; for it is useful to go across 
from this starting-point to what is more cognizable (xpd épyov yap 
Tò peraBaivew eis Tò yvopmórepov—p. 1029, b. 3. These words 
ought properly to come immediately after Cyryréov mpôrov—p. 1028, 
a. 35, and the intervening words now standing in the text, ére 0 
êv dpxj—'epi ajro0, ought to be transferred to a more proper place 
some lines lower down, immediately before the words, koi mpôrov 
eixwpev—p. 1029, b. 12. Bonitz has made this very just correction in 
his Observatt. pp. 129-130, referred to in his Notes on the Meta- 
physica.) Every man learns in this way—by proceeding from 
what is less cognizable by nature to what is more cognizable by 
nature. And the business (čpyov) of learning consists in making 
what is most cognizable to nature, most cognizable to ourselves 
also; just as, in practical matters, proceeding from what is good 
for each, to make what is good by nature good also for each man's 
self. For it will often happen that things first and most cognizable 
to each man's self, are only faintly cognizable, and have little or 
nothing of Ens (b. 9). Yet still, we must try to become cognizant 
of things fully knowable, by beginning with things poorly know- 
able, but knowable to us (b. 12). 

Taking up these Percipienda, for the purpose of searching for 
Essentia in them, we shall first advert to Tí 7v evan which we 
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discriminated as one of the characteristics of Essentia, saying 
something about the rational explanation or definition of it (p. 
1029, a. 12). The re of each subject is what is affirmed of 
it per se (cer. Tò T.w.e. ékáoro 0 Aéyerai kaf a$ró—a. 13). Your 
essence is not to be musical; you are not musical by yourself: your 
essence is, what you are by yourself. Nor does it even include all 
that you are by yourself. Surface is not included in the essence of 
white; for the essence of surface is not the same thing as the 
essence of white. Moreover white surface, the compound of both, 
is not the essence of white; because white itself is included 
in the definition of white—which cannot be tolerated. The defini- 
tion, which explains 7.7.¢., must not include the very word of which 
you intend to declare the 7.y.c. If you intend to declare the 7.7. 
of white surface by the words smooth surface, this does not declare 
it all: you only declare that white is identical in meaning with 
smooth (b. 22). 

Now, since there are compounds in every one of the Categories, 
we must enquire whether there is a 7.y.<. belonging to each of these. 
Is there, for example, a r.ņ.e. for white man? Let the meaning of 
these two words be included in the single word garment. Is there 
a t.n.. for garment? What is it to be a garment? You cannot 
answer; for neither is this an enunciation per se (p. 1029, b. 29). 
Are we to say, indeed, that there are two distinct sorts of enuncia- 
tion per se: one including an addition (êk mpooĝésews), the other, 
not? You may define by intimating something to which the 
matter defined belongs; e.g.,in defining white you may give the 
definition of white man. Or you may define by intimating some- 
thing which is not essential but accessory to the matter defined ; 
e.g., garment signifying white man, you may define garment as 
white. Whereas the truth is, that, though a white man is white, 
yet to be white is accessory and not essential to him (p. 1030, a. 1). 

But can we in any way affirm that there is any 7.3.e. to garment 
(taken in the above sense)? Or ought we to say that there is 
none (p. 1030, a 2; Bonitz. Obss. p. 120)? For the 7.».c. is of the 
nature of rode Tu (orep yap TOOE TL EO TL TO T]. €.—8. 3), or Hoc Aliquid, 
i.e., a particular concrete ; but, when one thing is affirmed of another, 
as when we say white man, this is not of the nature of ró8e ru, if 
róðe v. belongs to Essences alone (a. 5). Thus it appears that 
rode Tt belongs to all those matters of which the rational explanation 
can be given by Definition. For to give the equivalent of a name 
in many other words is not always to give a definition: if this 
were so, a paraphrase of any length, even the Iliad, might be called 
a definition. There can be no definition except of a primary some- 
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thing; which is affirmed, without being affirmed as something 
about another (a. 10). There will be no 7.ņ.e., therefore, except 
for species of a genus; for in these alone what is affirmed is 
not an affection or an accessory or by way of participation. 
Respecting every thing besides, there will be no 7.7... or definition, 
but there may be a rational explanation (Adyos) of what the name 
signifies, or a more precise explanation substituted in place of a 
simpler (a. 16). 

Yet have we not gone too far in restricting the applicability of 
7.y.e. and Definition? and ought we not rather to say, that both 
the one and the other are used in many different senses (p. 1030, 
a. 18)? For the Quid est (tò ri éotw) signifies in one way Essence 
and Hoc Aliquid, and in different ways all the other Categories each 
respectively. To all of them Est belongs, though not in like 
manner, but primarily to one and consequentially to the rest; so 
also Quid est belongs simply and directly to Essence, but in a certain 
way to the others (a. 21). Respecting Quale, Quantum, and the 
rest, we may enquire Quid Est? so that Quale also comes under the 
Quid est, though not absolutely or directly (oty ázAós, a. 25), but 
analogously to Non-Ens; for some assert in words that Est belongs 
to Non-Ens also though not absolutely, viz., Non Ens est Non-Ens 
—(a. 26). 

Now we ought to be careful how we express ourselves about any 
particular matter, but we ought not to be less careful to determine 
how tbe matter itself really stands (p. 1030, a. 27: det uiv otv 
ckomé Kal 70 mas Set Aéyaw epi ékacTov, ov piv püAXóv ye Ñ TÒ 
mos éxe. This contrast of môs det Aéyew with rôs éxe appears to 
refer to-what had been said two lines before: AoyuKads pasi tives 
evar 70. ui] 6v—verbal propositions distinguished from real). The 
phraseology used just before is clear, and we must therefore recog- 
nize that 7.3.e, as well as rí éor, belongs absolutely and primarily 
to Essentia, but in a secondary way to the other Categories; that is 
not absolutely, but rod T..e, vóco T.e, &o. (a. 31) For we 
must either declare the Categories to be simply «quivoca, or we 
must recognize this addition and subtraction of the separate title 
of each, like the non-cognizable cognizable (orep Kal rò pn émorn- 
tov érwyróv—8. 33. I do not understand these words, nor does the 
Scholiast or Bonitz explain them satisfactorily.). But the truth is, 
that they are neither cquivoca nor univoca, but in an intermediate 
grade of relation—not kaf £v, but zpos év (b. 3.). People may 
express this in what phrases they like; but the truth is, that there 
is both r.y.. and Definition, directly and primarily, of Essence; 
and of the other Categories also, but not directly and primarily. 
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Of white man, you may give a rational explanation and a definition ; 
but it will apply in a different manner to white and to the essence 
of man (b. 12). 

There is a farther difficulty to be noticed. How are you to 
define any matter not simple but essentially compound, where two 
or more elements coalesce into an indivisible whole, like hollow- 
nosedness out of nose and hollowness. Here we have hollow- 
nosedness and hollowness belonging to the nose per se, not as an 
affection or accessory; not as white belongs to Kallias or man, 
but as male belongs to animal, or equal to quantity, i.e., per se 
(p. 1030, b. 20). The subject is implicated with the predicate in 
one name, and you cannot enunciate the one apart from the other. 
Such predicates belong to their subject per se, but in a different 
sense (see Bonitz’s note). You cannot properly define them, in the 
sense given above (b. 27). If definitions of such are to be 
admitted, it must be in a different sense: Definition and 7.7. 
being recognized both of them as zod\axés Acyopeva. Definition 
therefore is the mode of explanation which declares the 7.75.e., 
and belongs to Hssences, either exclusively, or at least primarily, 
directly, and chiefly (p. 1031, a. 7-14). 

We have now to enquire— Whether each particular thing, and 
its r.y.., are the same, or different (p. 1031, a. 15). This will assist 
us in the investigation of Essence; for apparently each thing is 
not different from its own Essence, and the 7.5.«. is said to be the 
Essence of each thing. 

In regard to subjects enunciated per accidens, the above two 
would seem to be distinct. "White man is different from the being 
a white man. If these two were the same, the being a man would 
be the same as the being a white man; for those who hold this 
opinion affirm that man, and white man, are the same; and, if this 
be so, of course the being a man must also be the same as the being 
a white man. Yet this last inference is not necessary ; for same is 
used in a different sense, when you say, Man and white man are the 
same, and when you say, The being a man and the being a white 
man are the same. But perhaps you may urge that the two pre- 
dicates may become the same per accidens (i.e, by being truly pre- 
dicated of the same subject) ; ; and that, eases you say truly, 
Sokrates is white—Sokrates is musical, therefore you may also say 
truly, The being white is the same as the being musical. But 
this will be denied (doxet 3 o&—p. 1031, a. 28). 

In regard to subjects enunciated per se, the case is otherwise : 
here each thing is the same with its 7.y.<. Suppose, e. g., there exist 
any Essentie (such as Plato and others make the Ideas) prior to 
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all others; in that case, if the avroayafdv were distinct from 
Tò dyaÓQ eiva, and the avroféoy distinct from rò few evo, there 
must be other Essences and Ideas anterior to the Platonic Ideas. 
If we believe 7.5.«. to be Essentia, it must be an Essentia anterior 
and superior in dignity to these Ideas of Plato. Moreover, if the 
Essentie or Ideas, and the 7.ņ.e, be disjoined (dzoAcAvpévor—p. 
1031, b. 3), the first will be uncognizable, and the last will be non- 
existent (rà 8' ouk éora, óvra—b. 4). For to have cognition of a 
thing, is, to know its r.5.e. "This will be alike true of all 7.5.«. ; all 
of them are alike existent or alike non-existent (b. 9). If rò 
Ovr. civar be not identical with rò öv, neither is rò &ya£Q evo. iden- 
tical with 76 dyafov, &c. But that of which rò àya0Q evar is not 
truly predicable, is not àya6óv (b. 11). 

Hence we see that of necessity rò &ya(óv is one and the same 
with rò dya@6 elvai; likewise rò kaAóv, with 76 koAQ etvav; and so 
in all cases where the term enunciates a subject primarily and per 
se, not a predicate of some other and distinct subject (p. 1031, b. 
18: óca pa kar dAdo Aéyqrou, àÀAà ka? abrà koi pra). This last 
is the characteristic and sufficient mark, even if the Platonic Ideas 
be not admitted ; and even more evidently so, if they be admitted 
(b. 14). It is at the same time clear that, if the Ideas be what 
Plato declares them to be, the individual perceivable subjects hero 
cannot be Essences; for the Ideas are necessarily Essences, but not 
as predicable of a subject. If they were Essences, in this last sense, 
they would be Essences per participationem ; which is inconsistent 
with what is said about them by Plato (écovra: yap xara pé8efw— 
b. 18). 

These reasonings show that each separate thing, enunciated per se 
and not per accidens, is the same with its r.ņ.e.; that to know each 
thing, is, to know its 7.y.<; that, if you proceed to expose or lay 
them out, both are one and the same (dare xarà rhv ékÜeow dvdyKy 
& rı elvan dppo—p. 1031, b. 21; with Bonitz's explanation of éx0ects 
in his Note). i 

But that which is enunciated per accidens (e. g., album, musicum) 
cannot be truly affirmed to be one and the same with its 7.7.e., 
because it has a double signification: it signifies both the accident 
and the subject to which such accident belongs ; so that in a certain 
aspect it is identical with its 7.5.«., and in another aspect it is not 
identical therewith (p. 1031, b. 26). The being a man, and the 
being a white man, are not the same; but the subject for affection 
is the same in both (b. 28: où raùrò, záÜe 02 rabró—obscure). 
The absurdity of supposing, that the 7.y.<. of a thing is different 
from the thing itself, would appear plainly, if we gave a distinct 
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name to the z.e For there must be another c.5.«. above this, 
being the 7.5.e. of the first 7.5.e.; and it would be necessary to pro- 
vide a new name for the second 7.5.«. ; and so forward, in an ascend- 
ing march ad infinitum. What hinders us from admitting some 
things at once, as identical with their r.y.e., if the cj. be 
Essentia? (b. 31). We see from the preceding reasoning that not 
only the thing itself is the same with its 7.5.e., but that the rational 
explanation (Aéyos) of both is the same; for One, and the being One, 
are one and the same not per accidens, but per se (p. 1032, a. 2). If 
they were different, you would have to ascend to a higher 7... 
of the being One; and above this, to a higher still, without end 
(a. 4). 

It is therefore clear that, in matters enunciated per se and pri- 
marily, each individual thing is one and the same with its r.y.e. The 
refutations brought by the Sophists against this doctrine, and the 
puzzles which they start, e. g., Whether Sokrates and the being So- 
krates are the same,—may be cleared up by the explanations just 
offered (p. 1032, a. 8). It makes no difference what particular 
questions the objector asks: one is as easy to solve as another 
(a. 10). 

Of things generated, some come by Nature, some by Art, some 
Spontaneously. All generated things are generated out of some- 
thing, by something, and into or according to something (p. 
1032, a. 12). The word something applies to each and all the Cate- 
gories. Natural generation belongs to all the things whose gene- 
ration comes from Nature (êk ¢icews); having rò é£ ob—what we 
call Matter, rò $$ ot—one of the things existing by nature (róv 
poe T. Óvrov—a. 17), and rò ri, such as a man, a plant, or 
the like, which we call Essences in the fullest sense (pdéAuora 
ovoías). All things generated either by Nature or Art have Matter : 
it is possible that each of them may be, or may not be; and 
this is what we call Matter in each (a. 20). As an universal 
truth (xa6óXov), Nature includes (1) That out of which, or Matter ; 
(2) That according to which (xa 6), every thing which is gene- 
rated having a definite nature or Form, such as plant or animal; 
That by which, or nature characterized according to the Form, 
being the same Form as the thing generated but in another indi- 
vidual; for a man begets a man (a. 24). 

The other generations are called Constructions (zoujeeis), which 
are either from Art, or from Power, or from Intelligence. It is 
with these as with natural generations: some of them occur both 
by spontaneity and by chance (xai àzà rajropárov Kat dad TÜXQUs— 
p. 1032, a, 29; the principle of these last is apparently dtvapes, 
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the second of the three principia announced just before (?) ); both in 
the one and in the other, some products arise without seed as well 
as with seed, which we shall presently advert to. 

The generations from Art are those of which the Form is in the 
mind. By Form I mean the c4.e. of each thing and its First 
Essence (rijv vpórqv obciav, p. 1032, b. 1). For, in a certain way, 
the Form even of contraries is the same; since the essence of 
privation is the opposite essence: for example, health is the 
essence of disease; for disease is declared or described as absence 
of health, and health is the rational notion existing in the 
mind and in science. Now a healthy subject is generated by 
such an antecedent train of thought as follows (yiyverar 97) Tò 
dyes vojcavros ovrws—b. 6) :—Since health is so and so, there is 
necessity, if the subiect is to attain health, that such and such 
things should occur, e.g. an even temperature of the body, for 
which latter purpose heat must be produced ; and so on farther, 
until the thought rests upon something which is in the physician’s 
power to construct. The motion proceeding from this last thought 
is called Construction (b. 10), tending as it does towards health. 
So that, in a certain point of view, health may be said to be gene- 
rated out of health, and a house out of a house; for the medical art 
is the form of health and the building art the form of the house: 
I mean the 7.5.e, or the Essence without Matter, thereof (b. 14). 
Of the generations and motions here enumerated, one is called 
Rational Apprehension, viz., that one which takes its departure 
from the Principle and the Form; the other, Construction, viz., 
that which takes its departure from the conclusion of the process 
of rational apprehension (üzó To) meXevraíov Tis vońoews—b. 17). 
The like may be said about each of the intermediate steps: I mean, 
if the patient is to be restored to health, he must be brought to an 
even temperature. But the being brought to an even temperature, 
whatisit? It is so and so; it will be a consequence of his being 
warmed. And this last again—what is it? So and so; which 
already exists potentially, since it depends upon the physician to 
produce it, the means being at his command (roro 8 709 èr aird 
—b. 21). 

We see thus that the Constructive Agency (76 zowitv) and the 
point from which the motion towards producing health takes its 
origin, is, when the process is one of Art, the Form present in 
the mind; and, when the process is one of Spontaneity, it proceeds 
from that which would be the first proceeding of the artist, 
if Art had been concerned. In the medical art, e.g., the artist 
begins by imparting warmth. He does this by rubbing. But this 
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warmth might perhaps arise in the body without any such rubbing 
or interference by the artist. The warmth is the prime agent, 
in the case of spontaneous production. The warmth is either a 
part of health, or a condition to the existence of health, as bricks 
are to that of a house (p. 1032, b. 30). 

Nothing can be generated, if nothing pre-existed—as has been 
already said before. Some part of what is generated must exist 
before: Matter pre-exists, as in-dwelling and not generated (7 
yàp tn pépos* évvmápxer yàp Kal yiyverar atry—p. 1033, a. 1. I 
do not understand these last words: it ought surely to be—evumdp- 
xe. yàp kai od yiyvera ajry. Bonitz’s explanation suits these last 
words better than it suits the words in the actual text.). 

But something of the Form or rational explanation (rv èv vo 
Aóyo) must also pre-exist. In regard to a brazen circle, if we are 
asked, Quid est? we answer in two ways: We say of the Matter— 
It is brass; We say of the Form—It is such and such a figure. 
And this is the genus in which it is first placed (p. 1033, a. 4). 

The brazen circle has Matter in its rational explanation. But 
that which is generated, is called not by the name of the Matter out 
of which it is generated, but by a derivative name formed there- 
from; not ékétvo, but éketwwov. A statue is called not Aífos, but 
A(dwos. But, when a man is made healthy, he is not said to be the 
Matter out of which the health is generated; because that which 
we call the Matter is generated out of Privation along with the 
subject. Thus, both the man becomes healthy, and the patient 
becomes healthy ; but the generation is more properly said to come 
out of Privation: we say, Sanus ex cgroto generatur, rather than, 
Sanus ex homine generatur (p. 1033, a. 12). In cases where the Pri- 
vation is unmarked and unnamed, as, in the case of brass, privation 
of the spherical, or any other, figure, and, in the case of a house, 
the privation of bricks or wood, the work is said to be generated 
out of them like a healthy man out of a sick man (a. 14). Never- 
theless the work is not called by the same name as the material out 
of which it is made, but by a paronym thereof; not £(Aov but 
étihwvov (a. 18). In strict propriety, indeed, we can hardly say that 
the statue is made out of brass, nor the house out of wood ; for the 
materia ex quà ought to be something which undergoes change, not 
something which remains unchanged (a. 21). 

It was remarked that in Generation there are three things or 
aspects to be distinguished— 

1. Tò if’ ob, obe 1) apx1) THs yevéa eos. 

2. To e£ ob—rather vAy than oTépqats. 

3. Ti yiyvera.. 
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Having already touched upon the two first, I now proceed to the 
third. What is it that is generated? Neither the Matter, nor the 
Form, but the embodiment or combination of the two. An artisan 
does not construct either the brass or the sphere, but the brazen 
sphere. If he be said to construct the sphere, it is only by accident 
(xara ovußeßnkós), since the sphere in this particular case happens 
to be of brass. Out of the entire subject-matter, he constructs a 
distinct individual Something (p. 1033, a. 31). To make the brass 
round, is not to make the round, or to make the sphere, but to make 
a something different: that is the Form (of sphericity) embodied 
in another thing (a. 32). For, if the artisan made the round 
or the sphere, he must make them out of something different, pre- 
existing as a subject: e. g., he makes a brazen sphere, and in this 
sense—that he makes out of that Matter, which is brass, this diffe- 
rent something, which is a sphere. If he made the sphere itself— 
the Form of sphere—he must make it out of some pre-existent sub- 
ject; and you would thus carry back ad infinitum the different acts 
of generation and different pre-existent subjects (b. 4). 

It is, therefore, clear that rò <idos, or by whatever name the shape 
of the percipiend is to be called, is not generated, nor is generation 
thereof possible; nor is there any 7.y.«. thereof; that is, of the 
Form abstractedly: for it is this very r.y.e. which is generated or 
becomes embodied in something else, either by nature, or by art, 
or by spontaneous power (p. 1033, b. 8). The artisan makes a 
brazen sphere to exist, for he makes it out of brass (Matter), and 
the sphere (Form): he makes or embodies the Form into this 
Matter, and that is a brazen sphere (b. 11). If there be any gene- 
ration of the sphere per se (rod odaipa eivat), it must be Something 
out of Something ; for the Generatum must always be resolvable into 
a certain Matter and a certain Form. Let the brazen sphere bea 
figure in which all points of the circumference are equidistant from 
the centre; here are three things to be considered: (1) That in 
which what is constructed resides; (2) That which does so reside; 
(3) The entire Something generated or constructed —the brazen 
sphere. We see thus plainly that what is called the Form or 
Essence itself is not generated, but the combination called according 
to the Form is generated ; moreover that in every Generatum there 
is Matter, so that the Generatum is in each case this or that (b. 19). 

Can it be true, then, that there exists any sphere or house beyond 
those which we see or touch (i.e. any Form or Idea of a sphere, 
such as Plato advocates)? If there existed any such, it could 
never have become or been generated into Hoc Aliquid. It 
signifies only tale. It is neither This nor That nor any thing 
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defined: but it (or rather the Constructive Agency) makes or gene- 
rates ex hoc tale; and when this last has been generated, it is 
'Tale Hoe (p. 1033, b. 22), and the entire compound is Kallias, or . 
Sokrates, or this brazen sphere, while man, animal, &c., are analo- 
gous to brazen sphere generally. Even if there exist Platonic 
Forms by themselves, they could be of no use towards generation 
or the production of Essences. Frequently it is obvious that the 
Generans is like the Generatum, only a different individual. There 
is no occasion to assume the Platonic Form as an Exemplar; for 
the generating individual is quite sufficient of itself to be the cause 
of the Form in a new mass of Matter. The entire result is the 
given Form in these particular bones and flesh—called Kallias or 
Sokrates: each is different so far as Matter, but the same in the 
Form; for the Form is indivisible (p. 1034, a. 7). 

But how does it happen that there are some things which are 
generated sometimes by art, sometimes spontaneously (e. g., health), 
while in other things (e.g., a house) spontaneous production never 
takes place? The reason is, that, in the first class of cases, the 
Matter which governs the work of generation by the artist, and in 
which itself a part of the finished product resides, is of a nature 
to be moved or modified by itself, while, in the second, this is 
not the fact; and to be moved, besides, in a certain manner and 
direction ; for there are many things which are movable by 
themselves, but not in such manner and direction as the case which 
we are supposing requires. For example, stones are incapable of 
being moved in certain directions except by some other force, but 
they are capable of being moved by themselves in another direc- 
tion; the like with fire. It is upon this that the distinction turns 
between some results which cannot be realized without an artist, 
and others which may perhaps be so realized (a. 17). 

It is plain from what has been said that, in a certain sense, every 
thing is generated from something of the same name, as natural 
objects are (e.g., a man); or from something in part bearing the 
same name (as a house out of the ideal form of a house), or from 
something which possesses that which in part bears the same name; 
for the first cause of the generation is itself part of the thing gene- 
rated. The heat in the motion generates heat in the body; and 
this is either health, or a part of health, or the antecedent of one 
or other of these; hence it is said to produce or generate health, 
because it produces that of which health is concomitant and conse- 
quent (p. 1034, a. 30; see Bonitz's correction in his Note). Essence 
is in these cases the beginning or principle of all generations, just 
as in Demonstration it is the beginning or principle of all syllogisms 
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(a. 33). In the combinations and growths of Nature, the case 
is similar. The seed constructs, as Art constructs its products; 
for the seed has in it potentially the Form, and that from which 
comes the seed is, in a certain manner, of the same name with 
the product (b. 1). For we must not expect to find all gene- 
rations analogous to that of man from man—woman also is 
generated from man, moreover, mule is not generated from mule— 
though this is the usual case, when there is no natural bodily 
defect (b. 3). Spontaneous generation occurs in the department of 
Nature, as in that of Art, wherever the Matter can be moved by 
itself in the same manner as the seed moves it: wherever the 
Matter cannot be so moved by itself, there can be no generation 
except the natural, from similar predecessors (b. 7, èé oiróv— 
compare Bonitz’s note: “non ex ipsis, sed èé aùrôv rôv mowv- 
Toy). 

This doctrine—That the Form is not generated, does not belong 
to Essence alone, but also to all the other Categories alike— 
Quality, Quantity, and the rest (p. 1034, b. 9). It is not the 
Form Quality per se which is generated, but tale lignum, talis homo: 
nor the Form Quantity per se, but tantum lignum or animal (b. 15). 
But, in regard to Essence, there is thus much peculiar and distinc- 
tive as compared with the other Categories: in the generation of 
Essence, there must pre-exist as generator another actual and com- 
plete Essence; in the generation of Quality or Quantity, you need 
nothing pre-existing beyond a potential Quality or a potential Quan- 
tity (b. 16). 

A difficult question arises in this way: Every definition is a 
rational explanation consisting of parts; and, as the parts of the 
explanation are to the whole explanation, so are the parts of the thing 
explained to the whole thing explained. Now is it necessary, or 
not, that the rational explanation of the parts shall be embodied in 
the rational explanation of the whole (p. 1034, b. 22)? In some 
cases it appears to be so; in others, not. The rational explanation 
of a circle does not include that of its segments; but the rational 
explanation of a syllable does include that of its component 
letters. Moreover, if the parts are prior to the whole, and if the 
acute angle be a part of the right angle, and the finger a part of the 
man, the acute angle must be prior to the right angle, and the finger 
tothe man, Yet the contrary seems to be the truth: the right angle 
seems prior, also the man; for the rational explanation of acute 
angle is given from right angle, that of finger from man: in respect 
to existing without the other, right angle and man seem priora. 
In fact the word part is equivocal, and it is only one of its meanings 
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to call it—that which quantitatively measures another (b. 33). 
But let us dismiss this consideration, and let us enquire of what 
it is that Essence consists, as parts (b. 34). If these are (1) Matter, 
(2) Form, (3) The Compound of the two, and if each of these 
three be Essence, Matter must be considered, in a certain way, as a 
part of something, yet in a certain way as not so; in this latter point 
of view, nothing being a part except those elements out of which the 
rational explanation of the Form is framed (p. 1035, a. 2). Thus, 
flesh is not a part of flatness, being the matter upon which flatness 
is generated or superinduced, but flesh is a part of flat-nosed- 
ness; the brass is a part of the entire statue, but not a part of the 
statue when enunciated as Form, or of the ideal statue. You may 
diseriminate and reason separately upon the statue considered as 
Form (apart from the complete statue); but you cannot so discri- 
minate the material part per se, or the statue considered as Matter 
only (a. 7). Hence the rational explanation of the circle does 
not contain that of the segments of the circle; but the rational 
explanation of the syllable does contain that of the component 
letters. The letters are parts of the Form, and not simply the 
Matter upon which the Form is superinduced; but the segments 
are parts in the sense of being the Matter upon which the Form of 
the circle is superinduced (a. 12): they are, however, nearer to the 
Form than the brass, when the Form of a circle or roundness is 
generated in brass (a. 13). In a certain way, indeed, it cannot be 
said that all the letters are contained in the rational explanation of 
the syllables; e.g., the letters inscribed in wax are not so contained, 
nor the sounds of those letters vibrating in the air; both these are 
a part of the syllable, in the sense of being the perceivable matter 
thereof (a. 17: ws 9 aicOyry). If a man be destroyed by being 
reduced to bones, ligaments, and flesh, you cannot for that reason 
say, that the man is composed of these as of parts of his Essence, 
butas parts of his Matter: they are parts of the entire man, but 
not of the Form, nor of what is contained in the rational explana- 
tion; accordingly they do not figure in the discussions which turn 
upon rational explanation, but only when the discussions turn upon 
the entire or concrete subject (a. 23). Hence, in some cases, things 
are destroyed into the same principia out of which they are formed ; 
in other cases, not. To the first class, belong all things which are 
taken in conjunction with Matter, such as the flat-nosed or the 
brazen circle; to the second class, those which are taken disjoined 
from Matter, with Form only. Objects of the first class, (4.e., the 
concretes) have thus both principia and parts subordinate; but 
neither the one nor the other belong to the Form alone (a. 31). 
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The plaster-statue passes when destroyed into plaster, the brazen 
circle into brass, Kallias into flesh and bones; and even the circle, 
when understood in a certain sense, into its segments, for the term 
circle is used equivocally, sometimes to designate the Form of a 
circle, sometimes to designate this or that particular circle—parti- 
cular circles having no name peculiar to themselves (b. 3). 

That which has been already said is the truth; yet let us try to 
recapitulate it in a still clearer manner (p. 1035, b. 4). The parts 
of ihe rational explanation or notion, into which that notion is 
divided, are prior to the notion, at least in some instances. But 
the notion of a right angle is prior to that of an acute angle or 
is one of the elements into which the notion of an acute angle is 
divided; for you cannot define an acute angle without introducing 
the right angle into your definition, nor can you define the semi- 
circle without introducing the circle, nor the finger without intro- 
ducing the man—the finger being such and such a part of the 
man. The parts into which man is divided as Matter, are pos- 
terior to man; those into which man is divided as parts of his 
Form or Formal Essence, are prior to man—at least some of 
them are so (b. 14). Now, since the soul of animals (which is the 
Essence of the animated being—b. 15) is the Essence and the Form 
and the 7. 7. e. of a suitably arranged body; and, since no good defi- 
nition of any one part can be given, which does not include the 
function of that part, and this cannot be given without the mecha- 
nism of sense (b. 18), it follows that the parts of this soul, or some 
of them at least, are prior to the entire animal, alike in the general 
and in each particular case. But the body and its parts are pos- 
terior to the soul or Form, and into these, as parts, the entire man 
(not the Essence or Form) is divided. These parts are, in a certain 
sense, prior to the entire man, and, in a certain sense, not; for they 
cannot even exist at all separately (b. 23): the finger is not a finger 
unless it can perform ‘its functions, i.e., unless it be animated by a 
central soul; it is not a finger in every possible state of the body 
to which it belongs; after death, it is merely a finger by equivo- 
cation of language. There are, however, some parts, such as the 
brain or heart, to which the Form or Essence is specially attached 
which are neither prior nor posterior but simul to the entire ani- 
mal (b. 25). 

Man, horse, and such like, which are predicated universally 
of particular things, are not Essentia; they are compounds of a 
given Form and a given Matter (but of that first Matter) which 
goes to compose Universals. It is out of the last Matter, 
which comes lowest in the series, and is already partially invested 
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with Form, that Sokrates and other particular beings are consti- 
tuted (p. 1035, b. 30). 

Thus, there are parts of the Form or r.5.e., parts of the Matter, 
and parts of the Compound including both. But it is only the 
parts of the Form that are included as parts in the rational ex- 
planation or notion; and this notion belongs to the Universal; 
for circle and the being a circle, soul and the being a soul—are 
one and the same (p. 1026, a. 2). Of the total compound (this par- 
ticular circle), no notion, no definition, can be given: whether it be 
a partieular circle perceivable by sense, in wood or brass, or merely 
conceivable, such as the mathematical figures. Such particular 
circles are known only along with actual perception or conception 
(a. 6.  Noev here means the equivalent of adapely = xopíZew Tfj 
dvavoia— die Thütigkeit des Abstrahirens, durch welche das Mathe- 
matische gewonnen wird "— Schwegler ad loc. Comm., p. 101, Pt. II.): 
when we dismiss them as actualities from our view or imagination, 
we cannot say clearly whether they continue to exist or not; but we 
always talk of them and know them by the rational explanation 
or definition of the universal circle (a. 7: dmeA0óvras 9 èk THs 
évyreAexeías ov OrjXov srórepóv Tote claw 1) ovk elaív, ANN ael Aéyovrau kal 
yvopítovra. T kaÜóXov Adyw. I apprehend that Aristotle is here 
speaking of the kúkňos voņrós only, not of the xóxAos aioðnrós or 
xeAkoUs kvkhos. He had before told us that, when the yadkods kókXos 
passes out of évreAgxera or POeiperar, it passes into yadkds. He can 
hardly therefore mean to say that, when the xoeAxo)s k)kXos passes 
out of évreAéxes, we do not clearly know whether it exists or not. 
But respecting the kóxAos vogrós or mathematical circle, he might 
well say that we did not clearly know whether it existed at all 
under the circumstances supposed: if it cease to exist, we cannot 
say eis 0 fOeiperar), Matter is unknowable per se (kaf arijy—a. 9, 

e., if altogether without Form). One variety of Matter is per- 
ceivable by sense, as brass, wood, and all moveable matter; another 
variety is conceivable, viz. that which exists in the perceiv- 
able variety, but not quá perceivable—the mathematical figures 
(vonr òè ù èv vois aicÜ5rois bmápxovca pi) 1} aicOyrd, otov rà paby- 
parixd—a. 12; i.e., making abstraction of the acts of sense, or of 
what is seen and felt by sense, viz., colour by the eye, resistance 
by the touch; and leaving behind simply the extension or possi- 
bility of motion, which is a geometrical line). 

We have now laid down the true doctrine respecting Whole and 
Part, Prius and Posterius. And, if any one asks whether the right 
angle, the circle, the animal, is prior or not to the parts into which 
it is divided and out of which it is formed, we cannot answer abso- 
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lutely either Yes or No. We must add some distinguishing words, 
specifying what we assert to be prior, and to what it is prior 
(p. 1036, a. 19). If by the soul you mean the Form or Essence 
of the living animal, by the circle, the Form of the circle, by the 
right angle, the Form or Essence thereof,—then this Form is 
posterior in regard to the notional parts of which it is constituted, 
but prior in regard to the particular circle or right angle. But, if 
by soul you meant the entire concrete animal, by right angle or 
circle, these two figures realized in brass or wood, then we must 
reply that any one of these is prior as regards the material parts 
of which it is constituted (a. 25). 

Another reasonable doubt arises here (amopetrar È eikóros— 
p. 1036, a. 26) as to which parts belong to the Form alone, which 
to the entire Concrete. Unless this be made clear, we can define 
nothing; for that which we define is the Universal and the Form, 
and, unless we know what parts belong to the Matter and what do 
not, the definition of the thing can never be made plain (a. 30). 
Now, wherever the Form is seen to be superinduced upon matters 
diverse in their own Form, the case presents no difficulty: every 
one sees circles in brass, stone, wood, &c., and is well aware that 
neither the brass, nor the stone, belongs to the Form or Essence of 
the circle, since he easily conceives a circle without either. But, 
if a man had never seen any circles except brazen circles, he would 
have more difficulty in detaching mentally the circle from the brass, 
and would be more likely to look upon brass as belonging to the 
Form of circle; although, in point of fact, he would have no more 
logical ground for supposing so than in the case just before sup- 
posed; for the brass might still belong only to the Matter of circle 
(b. 2). This is the case with the Form of man. It is always seen 
implicated with flesh, bones, and such like parts. Are these parts 
of the Form of man? Or are they not rather parts of the Matter, 
though we are unable to conceive the Form apart from them, be- 
cause we never see it in conjunction with any other Matter? This 
is at least a possibility, and we cannot see clearly in what cases it 
must be admitted. Some theorists are so impressed by it as to push 
the case farther, and apply the same reasoning to the circle and 
triangle. These theorists contend that it is improper to define a 
circle and a triangle by figure, lines, continuity, &c., which (they 
affirm) are only parts of the Matter of circle and triangle; as flesh 
and bones are parts of the Matter of man. They refer all of them 
to numbers as the Form, and they affirm that the definition of the 
dyad is also the definition of a line (b. 12). Among the partisans 
of Ideas, some call the dyad atroypappy; others call it the Form of 
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a line; saying that in some cases the Form and that of which it 
is the Form are the same, as the dyad and the Form of the dyad, 
but that this is not true about line. (These two opinions seem to 
be substantially the same, and only to differ in the phrase. Avro- 
ypeppoj means the same as rò «dos THs ypaypys: it seems to have 
been a peculiar phrase adopted by some Platonists, but not by all. 
Others preferred to say rò «dos THs ypopus.) These reasonings 
have already misled the Pythagoreans, and are likely to mislead 
others also: they would conduct us to the recognition of one and 
the same Form in many cases where the Form is manifestly diffe- 
rent: they lead us even to assume one single Form universally, 
redueing every thing besides to be no Form, but merely Matter to 
that one single real Form. By such reasoning, we should be forced 
to consider all things as One (b. 20), which would be obviously 
absurd. 

We see from hence that there are real difficulties respecting the 
theory of Definition, and how such difficulties arise. It is because 
some persons are forward overmuch in trying to analyse every thing 
and in abstracting altogether from Matter; for some things include 
Matter along with the Form, or determined in a certain way, i.e., 
this along with that, or these things in this condition (p. 1036, 
b. 22). The comparison which the younger Sokrates was accus- 
tomed to make about the animal is a mistaken one (b. 24): it 
implies that man may be without his material parts, as the circle 
may exist without brass. But this analogy will not hold; animal 
is something perceivable by sense and cannot be defined without 
motion; of course, therefore, not without bodily members organized 
in a certain way (b. 30). The hand is not a part of man, when it 
is in any supposable condition, but only when it can perform its 
functions, that is, when it is animated; when not animated, it is 
not a part (b. 32). Clearly the soul is the first Essence or Form, 
the body is Matter, and man or animal is the compound of both as 
an Universal; while Sokrates, Koriskus &c., are as particulars to 
this Universal, whether you choose to take Sokrates as soul with- 
out body, or as soul with body (p. 1037, a. 5-10: these words are 
very obscure). 

Respecting Mathematical Entia, why are not the notions of the 
parts parts of the notion of the whole? e.g., why is not the notion 
of a semi-circle part of the notion of a circle? Perhaps it will be 
replied that this circle and semi-circle are not perceivable by 
sense: but this after all makes no difference ; for some thin gs even 
not perceivable by sense involve Matter along with them, and 
indeed Matter is involved in every thing which is not r. N. €. 
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and Form aird xa airé. The semi-circles are not included as 
parts of the notion of the universal circle; but they are parts of 
each particular circle: for there is one Matter perceivable and 
another cogitable (p. 1036, a. 34.—Bonitz remarks that these words 
from p. 1036, a. 22 to p. 1037, a. 5, are out of their proper place). 
Whether there be any other Matter, besides the Matter of these 
Mathematical Entia, and whether we are to seek a distinct Form 
and Essence for them—such as numbers, must be reserved for 
future enquiry. This has been one of our reasons for the preceding 
chapters about perceivable Essences; for these last properly belong 
to the province of Second Philosophy—of the physical theorist (77s 
puos kai devtépas pirocodias épyov—p. 1037, a. 15). The physical 
philosopher studies not merely the Matter, but the Form or notional 
Essence even more (a. 17). 

We are now in a position to clear up what was touched upon in 
the Analytica (Anal. Poster. II. p. 92, a. 27; also, De Interp. v. 
p. 17, a. 13), but not completed, respecting Definition. How is it 
that the definition is One? We define man animal bipes: How is 
it that this is One and not Many? Man and white are two, when 
the latter does not belong to the former: when it does so belong to 
and affects the former, the two are One—white man (p. 1037, b. 16): 
that is, they are One xara váfos. But the parts included in the defi- 
nition are not One xarà malos, nor are they one xara pebeEw ; for the 
Genus cannot be said to partake of the Differentia. If it did, it 
would at one and the same time partake of Opposita, for the Diffe- 
rentiz are Opposita to each other. And, even if we say that the 
Genus does partake of the Differentiæ, the same difficulty recurs, 
when the Differentie are numerous. The Genus must partake 
alike and equally of all of them; but how is it that all of them are 
One, and not Many? It cannot be meant that all of them belong 
essentially to the thing; for, if that were so, all would be included 
in the definition, which they are not. We want to know why or 
how those Differentiæ which are included in the definition coalesce 
into One, without the rest: for we call the definiend év ri kal vó0e rt 
(b. 27). 

In answering this question, we take, as a specimen, a definition 
which arises out of the logical subdivision of a Genus (p. 1037, b. 28). 
Definition is.given by assigning the Genus and Difference: the 
Genus is the Matter, the Difference is the Form or Essence; the two 
coalesce into one as Form and Matter. In the definition of man— 
animal bipes—animal is the Matter and bipes the Form; so that the 
two coalescing form an essential One. It does not signify through 
how many stages the logical subdivision is carried, provided it be 
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well done ; that is, provided each stage be a special and appropriate 
division of all that has preceded. If this condition be complied 
with, the last differentia will include all the preceding, and will 
itself be the Form of which the genus serves as Matter. You 
divide the genus animal first into Gov $zómovv—LQov åroðv; you 
next divide {Gov $zózovv into (Gov imómovv Šímovv—ćőov Vmómow 
voXÓzovv; or perhaps into £Qov imómovv oxilérowv—loov Vmómow 
doxwrov. It is essential that the next subdivision applied to ¢ĝov 
irérow should be founded upon some subordinate differentia spe- 
cially applying to the feet (p. 1038, a. 14: aðrar yàp Suadopat zodds: 
ý yàp exuoro(a. zoBórys ris). If it does not specially apply to the 
feet, but takes in some new attribute (e. g., rrepwrdv, &repov), the 
division will be unphilosophical. The last differentia (gov 8ímovv 
includes the preceding differentia vmózovv: to say čov vmómow 
dixovv would be tautology. Where each differentia is a differentia 
of the preceding differentia, the last differentia includes them all 
and is itself the Form and Essence, along with the genus as Matter 
(a. 25). The definition is the rational explanation arising out of these 
differences, and by specifying the last it- virtually includes all the 
preceding (a. 29: ó édpurpos Adyos early 6 ék vOv SiadopGv, Kal roírav 
THs TeXevtalas kard ye Tò 6pOdv). : 

In the constituents of the Essence, there is no distinctive order 
of parts; no subordination of prius and posterius; all are equally 
essential and coordinate (rá£us © oùk čorw ev rj otoío-p. 1038, a. 33). 

As we are treating now about Essence, it will be convenient 
to go back to the point from which we departed, when we enu- 
merated the four varieties recognized by different philosophers. 
These were (1) The Subject—Substratum—Matter, which is a 
subject of predicates in two different ways: either as already an 
Hoe Aliquid and affected by various accidents, or as not yet an Hoc 
Aliquid, but simply Matter implicated with Entelechy (p. 1038, 
b. 6); (2) Form—Essence—the +. 5. €.; (3) The Compound or 
Product of the preceding two; (4) The Universal (rò xa6óXov). Of 
these four, we have already examined the first three; we now 
proceed to the fourth. 

Some philosophers consider the Universal to be primarily and 
eminently Cause and Principle (p. 1038, b. 7). But it seems 
impossible that any thing which is affirmed universally can be 
Essence. For that is the First Essence of each thing which 
belongs to nothing but itself; but the Universal is by its nature 
common to many things. Of which among these things is it the 
Essence? Either of all or of no one. Not of all certainly; and, if 
it be the Essence of any one, the rest of them will be identical 
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with that one; for, where the Essence is one, the things themselves 
are one (b. 15). Besides, the Essence is that which is not pre- 
dicated of any subject: but the Universal is always predicated of a 
subject. i 

Perhaps, however, we shall be told, that the Universal is not iden- 
tical with 7.5.e, but is Essence which is immanent in or belongs to 
T-).e, aS animal in man and horse. But this cannot be admitted. 
For, whether we suppose animal to be definable or not, if it be 
essence of any thing, it must be the essence of something to which 
it belongs peculiarly, as homo is the essence of man peculiarly ; but, 
if animal is to be reckoned as the essence of man, it will be the 
essence of something to which it does not peculiarly belong; and 
this contradicts the definition of Essence (p. 1038, b. 15-23. This 
passage is very obscure, even after Bonitz and Schwegler's explanatory 
notes. I incline to Sch wegler, and to his remark, Comm. II. p. 115, 
that the text of b. 23 ought to be written év © uù ôs iov $rápxe.). 

Again, it is impossible that Essence, if composed of any elements, 
can be composed of what is not Essence, as of Quality; for this 
would make Quality prius as regards Essence; which it cannot be, 
eithér in reason (Aóyo), or in time, or in generation. If this were 
so, the affections would be separable from Essences (p. 1038, b. 28). 
Essence, if composed of any thing, must be composed of Essence. 

Once more, if the individual man or horse are Essences, nothing 
which is in the definition of these can be Essence; nor apart from 
that of which it is Essence; nor in any thing else. There cannot be 
any man, apart from individual men (p. 1038, b. 34). 

Hence we see clearly that none of the universal predicates are 
Essence: none of them signify Hoc Aliquid, but Tale. To suppose 
otherwise, would open the door to many inadmissible consequences, 
especially to the argument of the ‘Third Man’ (p. 1039, a. 2). 

Another argument to the same purpose :—It is impossible that 
Essence can be composed of different Essences immanent in one 
Entelechy. 'Two in the same Entelechy can never be One in 
Entelechy. If indeed they be two in potentid, they may coalesce 
into one Entelechy, like one double out of two potential halves. 
But Entelechy establishes a separate and complete existence 
(p. 1039, a. 7); so that, if Essence is One, it cannot be made up of 
distinct Essences immanent or inherent. Demokritus, who recog- 
nized only the atoms as Essences, was right in saying, that two of 
them could not be One, nor one of them Two. The like is true 
about number, if number be, as some contend, a synthesis of 
monads. For either the dyad is not One; or else the monads 
included therein are not monads évreAcxeia (a. 14). 
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Here however we stumble upon a difficulty. For, if no Essence 
can be put together out of Universals, nor any compound Essence 
out of other Essences existing as Entelechies, all Essence must 
necessarily be simple and uncompounded, so that no definition can 
be given of it. But this is opposed to every one’s opinion, and to 
what has been said long ago, that Essence alone could be defined; 
or at least Essence most of all. It now appears that there can be 
no definition of Essence, nor by consequence of any thing else. 
Perhaps, however this may be only true in a certain sense: in one 
way, definition is possible; in another way, not. We shall endea- 
vour to clear up the point presently (p. 1039, a. 22.—Schwegler 
says in his note upon this passage: “Die von Aristoteles häufig 
berührte, doch nie zur abschliessenden Lösung gebrachte, Grund- ` 
aporie des aristotelischen Systems "—Comm. II. p. 117). 

Those who maintain that Ideas are self-existent are involved in 
farther contradictions by admitting at the same time that the 
 Bpecies is composed out of Genus and Differentia. For, suppose 
that these Ideas are self-existent and that airofdov exists both in 
man and horse: aùroć¢ĝov is, in these two, either the same or dif- 
ferent numerically. lt is, of course, the same in definition or 
notion (Aóyo); of that there can be no doubt. If it be numerically 
same (do7ep od gavr) in man and in horse, how can this same 
exist at once in separate beings, unless we suppose the absurdity that 
it exists apart from itself (p. 1039, b. 1)? Again,are we to imagine 
that this generic Ens, airoéov, partakes at the same time of con- 
trary differentie—the dipod, polypod, apod? ` If it does not, how 
can dipodic or polypodie animals really exist? Nor is the difficulty 
at all lessened, if, instead of saying that the generic Ens partakes 
of differentiz, you say that it is mized with them, or compounded of 
them, or in contact with them. There is nothing but a tissue of 
absurdities (távra drora—b. 6). 

But take the contrary supposition and suppose that the aùroćĝov is 
numerically different in man, horse, &c. On this admission, there 
will be an infinite number of distinct beings of whom the avro6dov 18 
the Essence; man, for example, since animal is not accidental, but 
essential, as a constituent of man (p. 1039, b. 8). Aérocóov will thus 
be Many (“ein Vielerlei”—Schwegler); for it will be the Essence 
of each particular animal, of whom it will be predicated essentially 
and not accidentally (où yàp kár dAdo Aéyerau—4. e., this is not a case 
where the predicate is something distinct from the subject). More- 
over all the constituents of man will be alike Ideas (e. g., not 
merely (Gov, but diovv): now the same cannot be Idea of one 
thing and Essence of another; accordingly, aòročĝov will be each 
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one of the essential constituents of particular animals (Bírow, 
wodtrovy, b. 14). 

Again, whence comes airofdor itself, and how do the particular 
animals arise out of it? How can the {ov which is Essence, exist 
apart from and alongside of a?ró rò Gov? (p. 1039, b. 15.) 

These arguments show how impossible it is that there can exist 
any such Ideas as some philosophers affirm (p. 1039, b. 18). 

We have already said that there are two varieties of Essence: 
(1) The Form alone, (2) The Form embodied in Matter. The 
Form or Essence in the first meaning, is neither generable nor 
destructible; in the second meaning it is both. To oikia «vai 
is neither generable nor destructible ; rò rj8e rjj oikia vau is both 
the one and the other (p. 1039, b. 25). Of these last, therefore, 
the perceivable or concrete Essences, there can be no definition nor 
demonstration, because they are implicated with Matter, which is 
noway necessary, or unchangeable, but may exist or not exist, 
change or not change. Demonstration belongs only to what is 
necessary; Definition only to Science, which cannot be to-day 
Science and to-morrow Ignorance. Neither Science, nor Demon- 
stration, nor Definition, applies to such things as may be otherwise : 
these latter belong to Opinion ( rod évdexouevou Aws éxew—p. 1040, 
a. 1). You cannot have Science or Demonstration or Definition 
about particular or perceivable things, because they are destroyed 
and pass out of perception, so that you do not know what continues 
to be true: about them; even though you preserve the definition in 
your memory, you cannot tell how far it continues applicable to 
them (a. 7). Any definition given is liable to be overthrown. 

Upon the same principle, there cannot be any definition of the 
Platonic Ideas ; each of which is announced as a particular, distinct, 
separable, Ens (p. 1040, a. 8). The definition must be composed 
of words—of the words of a language generally understood—and 
of words which, being used by many persons, are applicable to other 
particulars besides the definiend (you define Alexander as white, 
thin, a philosopher, a native of Aphrodisias &c., all of which are 
characteristics applicable to many other persons besides), The de- 
finer may say that each characteristic taken separately will apply 
to many things, but that the aggregate of all together will apply 
to none except the definiend. We reply however, that ¿Gov O(zovv 
must have at least two subjects to which it applies —rò £gov and 
rò Oirov. Of course this is all the more evident about eternal Entia 
like the Platonic Ideas, which are prior to the compound and parts 
thereof (¿gov and rov are each prior and both of them parts of 
atroévOpwros), and separable, just as avroávOpezos is separable (a. 14— 
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20); for either neither of them is separable, or both are so. If 
neither of them is separable, then the Genus is nothing apart from 
the Species, and the Platonic assumption of self-existent Ideas falls 
to the ground; if both are separable, then the Differentia is self- 
existent as well as the Genus (a. 21): there exist some Ideas prior 
to other Ideas. Moreover, the Genus and Differentia, the component 
elements of the Species, are logically prior to the Species: suppress 
the Species, and you do not suppress its component elements; 
suppress these, and you do suppress the Species (a. 21). -We reply 
farther that, if the more compound Ideas arise out of the less 
compound, the component elements (like gov Oórow) must needs 
be predicable of many distinct subjects. If this be not so 
always, how are we to distinguish the cases in which it is true 
from those in which it is not? You must assume the existence 
of some Idea which can only be predicated of some one subject, and 
no others. But this seems impossible. Every Idea is participable 
(a. 27). ! 

These philosophers do not reflect that definition is impossible of 
eternal Essences (which the Platonie Ideas are), especially in cases 
where the objects are essentially unique, as Sun, or Moon, or Earth 
(p. 1040, a. 29). When they try to define Sun, they are forced to 
use phrases which are applicable to many in common; but Sun, 
(and each Idea) is particular and individual, like Kleon or Sokrates. 
Why does none of them produce a definition of an Idea? If any 
one tried, he would soon see the pertinence of the above remarks 
(b. 3). (Alexander, Bonitz, and Schwegler, all observe incidentally 
that the reasoning of what immediately precedes is weak and sophis- 
tical. Bonitz, p. 352, gives a good summary of the chapter, con- 
cluding: * Hoc capite non id ipsum demonstrat, res singulas non 
esse substantias, sed rerum singularum non esse definitionem neque 
scientiam; nimirum quum substantiae vel unice vel potissimum 
esse definitionem demonstratum sit, c. 4, hoc si comprobat, illud 
simul est comprobatum.") 

It is farther evident that many apparent Essences are not strictly 
and truly Essences ; for example, the parts of animals ; since not one 
of them is separated from the whole (oi yàp kexopwj.évov. aùrôv 
éoriv—p. 1040, b. 6; Alexander says ad loc.: oboíos ékeiá, dapev doa 
kaĝ abra Ovra. dvvarat TÒ oixetov čpyov dzoreXéw* otoia yàp oùðèv Ao 
èoriv i) TO ad od TO ékáorov čpyov èkrÀņpoðrar” ovola yàp kal eiQos 
Xokpárovs ý Tod Xokpárovs yux, ad’ is attG Tò roO àvÜpéov ý ävőpwros 
épyov éxzAnpoty). When any one of them is separated, it exists only in 
the character of Matter—earth, fire, air; none of them, in this sepa- 
rate condition, being an unity, but only like a heap of grains of gold 
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or tin before they are melted and combined into one. We might 
suppose, indeed, that the parts of the body, and the parts of the 
soul, of animated beings, come near to Essence, both one and the 
other, alike potentially and actually (b. 12), because they have 
principles of motion in their turnings (xaats), so that in some 
cases they continue separately alive after division. Still the 
functions of the part alone must be really regarded as nothing 
more than potential, wherever the oneness and continuity of the 
whole is the work of Nature (b. 15), and not a mere case of contact 
or forcible conjunction. 

Nevertheless the being One, or Unity (p. 1040, b. 16), is not 
itself the Essence of things. Unum is predicated in the same 
manner as Ens; the two may always be predicated together: the 
Essence of Unum is One; and things of which the Essence is 
Unum Numero, are themselves numerically one. Neither Unum nor 
Ens is the Essence of things any more than the being an Element, 
or the being a Principle, can be the Essence thereof: we have 
farther to enquire what the Principle is, in order to bring the 
problem into a more cognizable shape (b. 20). Unum and Ens 
are more near to Essence than either Element, Principle, or Cause ; 
nevertheless neither Unum nor Ens is Essence; for nothing which 
is common to many things is Essence. Essence belongs only to 
itself and to that which has itself. Farther, Unum cannot be in 
many places at once; but that which is common is in many places 
at once. It is thus plain that nothing Universal exists apart or 
separate from particulars (b. 27). 

The advocates of the (Platonic) Ideas are right in affirming them 
to be separate, if they be Essences; but they are wrong in calling 
that which is predicable of many things (the Universal) an 
Idea (p.1040, b. 29). When asked, What are these indestructible 
Essences of which you speak, as apart from the visible individual 
objects ?—they had no intelligible answer to give. Accordingly 
they were forced to make these Essences the same specifically with 
the destructible (individual) objects; for these we do know (b. 33). 
They simply prefixed the word airé to the names of sensible objects 
—avroávÜperros, avtoirmos. But these Ideas might still exist, even 
though we knew not what they were; just as eternal Essences like 
the stars would still exist, even though we had never seen them 
(p. 1041, a. 2). 

Let us again examine what we call Essence, and what sort of 
thing it is; and let us take another point of departure, which may 
perhaps help us to understand what that Essence is which is apart 
and separate from perceivable Essences (p. 1041, a. 9). We know 
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that Essence is a certain variety of Principle or Cause; and from 
this premiss we will reason (a. 10). Now the enquiry into Cause, 
or the Why, always comes in this shape: Why does one thing 
belong to another? The enquiry, Why a thing is itself? is idle. 
The fact—the ór.—must be assumed to be clear and known in the 
first instance. You know that the moon is eclipsed, as matter of 
fact; you proceed to enquire into the cause thereof (a. 11-24). 
Why does it thunder? or, to enunciate the same question more 
fully, Why is there noise in the clouds? The quesitum is always 
one thing predicated of another (a. 26). Why are these materials, 
bricks and stones, a house? Here the answer sought is, the Cause ; 
and that is the 7.5.e., speaking in logical or analytical phraseology 
(Aoytxds—i.e., that which belongs to the Aóyos rìs ovoías). 
In some cases, this quesitum is a Final Cause, as in the case of a 
bed or a house; in others, an Efficient or Movent Cause ; for that 
also is a variety of Cause, generally sought for in regard to things 
generated or destroyed; but the other (viz., 7d r.*.e, “ipsa rei 
forma ac notio, aut concepta in animo artificis, aut inclusa dvvaper 
in ipsá naturá ac semine rei "— Donitz, Comm. p. 359) is sought for 
in regard to «iva. 

The true nature of the quesitum is often unperceived, when the 
problem is announced without stating distinctly the subject and 
predicate in their mutual relations (êv rots pù) KataddAndAws Aeyoj.évoss, 
p. 1041, a. 33). For example, dv@pwros dua Tí écrw ; is ambiguous 
by imperfect enunciation. As it stands, it might be supposed to be 
intended as avOpwmos dua Tí éotw avOpwros; which would be a ques- 
tion idle or null. To make it clear, you ought to distinguish the 
two members to which the real quesitum refers (b. 2), and say 
dua ri Te 7) THe éoriv GvOpwros; your real enquiry is about the vAy 
or Matter, why it exists in this or that manner. Why are these 
materials a house? Because the Essence of a house belongs to them 
(b. 6). Some 7.y-e., some sort of evo, must belong to the Matter 
(b. 4). Why is this Matter a man? or why is the body disposed in 
this particular way a man? Here we enquire as to the Cause which 
acts upon a certain Matter; and that is the Form whereby the 
thing is; which again is the Essence (b. 8). 

Hence it is plain that a distinction must be taken between the 
Simple and the Compound, The enquiry above described, and the 
teaching above described, cannot apply to the Simple, which must 
be investigated in another way (p. 1041, b. 9). Compounds are of 
two sorts—aggregates like a heap (mechanical), and aggregates like 
a syllable (organic or formal) In these last there are not merely 
ihe constituent elements, but something else besides (b. 16). The 
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syllable ba is something more than the letters b and a: flesh is 
something more than fire and earth, its constituent elements. Now 
this something more cannot be itself a constituent element; for, 
if that were so, flesh would be composed of three constituent 
elements instead of two, and we should still have to search for 
the something beyond, and this ulterior process might be repeated ad 
infinitum (b. 22). Nor can the something beyond be itself a com- 
pound of several elements, for we should still have to find the 
independent something which binds these into a compound. It is 
plain that this something beyond must be in its nature quite distinct 
from an element, and must be the cause why one compound is flesh, 
another compound a syllable, and so about all the remaining com- 
pounds. Now this is the Hssence of each compound—the First 
Cause of existence to each (b. 25). The Element (crovyeiov) is that 
into which the compound is separated, as included Matter (é- 
vmrápxov ðs UAnv): b and a, in the syllable ba (b. 32). There are 
some things which are not the Essences of objects (white, for 
example, is not of the Essence of man, but an attribute); but, in 
all cases where compounds have come together according to Nature 
and by natural process, that Nature also which is not Element but 
Principle is the Essence (b. 28: rei Ò eva ovk ovaío, TQv vpoypárov, 
GAN cat obcia Kata púow Kal dice cuvertyjKact, pavein àv kal airy 7 
dios ovcia, ý écrw où oroixeiov GAN àpxý. Schwegler in his note, 
p. 135, proposes to correct this passage by striking out xaé before 
the words airy ù dias o$cía. But, if this were done, it would 
make the passage mean that $5 or crotétov is not ovoía, and that 
the other $ícis which is not erotxetov, is to be regarded exclusively 
as otcia. Now this is certainly not the doctrine of Aristotle, 
who expressly declares 21 to be oveía; see H, p. 1042, a. 32. 
Retaining the xac, the passage will then mean that not merely vay, 
but also dicts which is not vAy, is ovaía). 


BOOK H. 


In this Book, Aristotle begins by recapitulating the doctrines and 
discussions of the preceding. His purpose had been declared to be 
the investigation of the Causes, Principles, and Elements of Essences. 
Now Essences are diverse: some universally admitted, as the 
natural elements and simple bodies, also plants, animals, and 
the parts of each, lastly, the heaven and the parts thereof; others 
not universally admitted, but advocated by some philosophers, as 
the Ideas and Mathematical Entia; others, again, which we arrive 
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at by dialectical discussion, as 76 r.5.e, the Substratum (Logical 
Entia—éx vüv Aóyov, p. 1042, a. 12), the Genus more Essence 
than the Species, the Universal more Essence than Particulars. 
The (Platonic) Ideas make a near approach to the Genus and 
the Universal; they are vindicated as Essences upon similar 
grounds. Next, since rò r.y.e. is Essence, and since the Definition 
is the rational explanation of 7.y.<., we found it necessary to discuss 
Definition ; and, since the Definition is a sentence having parts, 
we were called upon to examine these parts, and to explain what 
parts belonged both to Essence and to Definition. We decided 
farther, after discussion, that the Universal and the Genus were not 
Essence; the Platonic Ideas and the Mathematical Entia we post- 
poned for the moment, and we confined ourselves to the perceivable 
Essences, recognized by all (a. 25). 

Now all these perceivable Essentize include Matter. The Sub- 
stratum—Matter in one way—is Essence; while, in another way, the 
Form and the Adyos is Essence ; and finally the Compound of the two 
is Essence. Matter is Hoc Aliquid, not éevepyeia but only dvvape. 
Form is an Hoc Aliquid separable by reason (rà Adyw xopwrróv, p. 
1042, a. 29). The Compound of the two, the complete Hoc Aliquid, 
is capable of existing separably, in an absolute sense (which is 
true also of some Forms), and is liable alone to generation and 
destruction (a. 30). 

It is clear that Matter also, notless than Form, is Essence; for in 
all changes from opposite to opposite, there isa certain substratum 
to such changes. ‘Thus, in changes of Place, there is a substratum 
which is now here, presently there ; in changes of Quantity, what is 
now of such and such a size, is presently greater or less; in changes 
of Quality, what is now healthy is presently sick; in changes of 
Essence, what is now in course of generation is presently in course 
of destruction, or what is now the substratum of some given Form 
(and is thus Hoc Aliquid) is presently the substratum of Privation, 
and thus no longer Hoc Aliquid. Among these four varieties 
of change (kar otboíav, Kati zocóv, karà TOLŐV, karà tomov) the three 
last are consequent upon the first, but the first is not consequent 
upon all the three last; for we cannot maintain that, because a 
thing has Matter capable of local movement, it must therefore have 
generable and destructible Matter (p. 1042, b. 6). 

Having discussed the Essence of perceivable things so far forth 
as potential, we now proceed to the same Essence so far forth 
as actual (7 duvdper otoia—7) às €vépyeta. ovata TOV aicOnrav—p. 1042, 
b. 10). What is this last? Demokritus recognizes a primordial 
body one and the same as to Matter, but having three differences— 
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in figure, in position, in arrangement. But it is plain that this 
enumeration is not sufficient and that there are many other differ- 
ences, to each of which corresponds a special acceptation of gor 
(Tò éote Tocavraxüs A€éyerai—b. 26). Some differences depend upon. 
the mode of putting together constituent materials (ow6éce rhs Ans 
—b. 16), as mixture, tying, gluing, pegging, &c.; some upon posi- 
tion, as threshold, coping, &c. ; some upon time; some upon place ; 
some upon affections of perceivable things, such as hardness, soft- 
ness, dryness, moisture, density, rarity, &c.; some upon combina- 
tions of the foregoing; some again simply upon excess or defect in 
quantity. To one or other of these, éorw has reference in each 
particular case. We say—This is a threshold, because it lies in 
a particular manner: Is (or To be—rò evo) signifies in this case that 
particular manner of lying. To be ice, is to have become solidified 
in this particular manner (b. 28). We must therefore look for the 
summa genera of the differences; in some cases rò eva. will be 
defined by all these differences: thus more or less dense, more or 
less rare, belong to the genus excess and defect; differences of 
figure, smoothness, roughness, &c., belong to the genus straight and 
curve; in other cases, to be, or not to be, will depend upon 
mixture, as the genus (p. 1043, a. 1). 

lf then the Essence is the cause why each thing is what it is, 
we must seek in these differences the cause why each thing is what 
it is (p. 1043, a. 3)J. None of these differences indeed is itself 
Essence,—not even when it is embodied or combined with Matter ; 
but it is in each the analogue of Essence, and must be employed in 
defining, just as in real and true Essence we define by predicating 
of Matter the Actuality or Formality (as êv rats otoias rò Ts Üns 
kammyopojuevov avri) 7 évépyeu—a. 6). ‘Thus, if we define a threshold, 
we say—a piece of wood or stone lying in this particular way; if 
we define ice, we say—water frozen or solidified in this particular 
way, &c. The Form or Actuality of one Matter is different from 
that of another; so also is the rational explanation or Definition ; 
in some cases it is composition, in others mixture, &c., and so forth. 
If any one defines a house by saying that it is stone or brick, he 
indicates only the potential house, for these are the Matter (a. 15); 
if he defines it—a vessel protecting bodies or property, he then 
assigns the Actuality (évépyeav); if he includes both of the above 
in his definition, he then gives the third Essence completed out 


` of the two together (rv rpirny Kal riv èk rovrov ovVoíav—a. 18). To 


define from the differences, is to define from the side of the Actu- 
ality or Form ; to define from the included elements (êk ràv èvvrap- 
xóvrov) is to define from the side of the Matter (a. 20). 

We see herefrom what perceivable Essence is, and how it is: 
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partly, of the nature of Matter; partly, of Form and Actuality or 
Energy : again, the third or Concrete, out of both combined (p. 1043, 
a. 28). Sometimes, it is not clear whether the name signifies this 
third Concrete, or the Form and Energy. ‘Thus, when you say a 
house, do you mean a protective receptacle built of bricks? or do 
you mean simply a protective receptacle—the Form simply, without 
specifying the Matter? When you say a line, do you mean a dyad 
in length—Form in Matter? or simply a dyad—Form alone? When 
you talk of an animal, do you mean soul in body ? or simply soul, 
which is the Essence and Actuality of a certain body? The word 
animal may be applied to both, not indeed univocally, as implying 
generic resemblance, but (quasi-univocally, or semi-univocally) by 
analogical relationship to a common term (ovx as évi Aóyo Xeyópe- 
vov, GAN ws zpos ev—a. 36). This distinction however, though 
important in some respects, is unimportant so far as regards the in- 
vestigation about perceivable Essence; for the 7.y.<. belongs to the 
Form and the Actuality (a. 38). Soul, and the being soul, are 
identical ; but man, and the, being man, are not identical; unless 
the soul be called man. Thus this identity exists in some cases, 
but not in others (b. 4). A syllable is not composed merely of 
letters and synthesis, nor is a house simply of bricks and synthesis ; 
for the synthesis or the mixture does not proceed out of the 
elements which are put together or mixed (b. 8). The like is true 
in other cases; e.g., if the threshold is a threshold by position, 
the position does not proceed out of the threshold, but rather the 
threshold out of the position.. Nor again is man simply animal 
and biped. 1f these two are the Matter, there must be something 
apart from and beyond them, something not itself an element nor 
proceeding out of an element—the Essence; which is indicated by 
abstracting from the Matter (b. 13). This, as being the Cause of 
Existence and of Essence (airov rod étvo, kal Tijg ovotas—b. 14) is 
what is meant when Essence is spoken of. 

This Essence or Form must be eternal; or at least, if destructible, 
it has never been destroyed; if generable, it has never been gene- 
rated. For we have shown already that no one either constructs 
or generates Form: the Hoc Aliquid is constructed ; the product of 
Form and Matter is generated (p. 1043, b. 18). As yet it has not 
been made clear whether the Essences of destructible things are 
separable or not: in some cases at least, they certainly are not—in 
those cases, namely, where there can exist nothing beyond the par- 
ticular things, as a house or an implement (b. 21). Perhaps, indeed, 
these are not truly Essences—neither these particular things nor 
any other things which have come together not by natural pro- 
cess ; for we might indicate Nature alone as the Essence in destruc- 
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tible things (ziv yàp púow povyv v mis Oem viv èv rois dOaptois 
ovciav—h. 23. Aristotle seems to say in what precedes, that there 
is no yéveows or $0opá of ovoía; see Z. p. 1033, b. 17. But how is: 
this to be reconciled with K. p. 1060, b. 18: ojoías uiv yàp TÁTNS 
yéveois éavrv, otiyuis 8 ook éotw? See Schwegler's Comm. explaining: 
yiyvópevov and G0epópevov, Pt. II. pp. 82, 83). 

Hence we see that the difficulty started by Antisthenes and others 
equally unschooled (G&zaíevro)) is not without pertinence. They 
say that, as a definition is a sentence of many words, predicating 
something of something, so you cannot define Quid est: you can 
only define and inform persons Quale Quid est: you can only tell 
people what the definiend is like, not what it is in itself: you can 
tell them that silver is like tin, but you cannot tell what silver is. 
Upon this theory, definition may be given of Compound Essence, 
whether perceivable or cogitable ; but not of the primordia of which 
the compound consists. The definition must predicate a something, 
which is of the nature of Form, of another something, which is of 
the nature of Matter (p. 1043, b. 31). 

If Essences are (as the Platonists say) in a certain sense Numbers, 
they are so in this sense; not (as these philosophers affirm) in the 
character of assemblages of Monads. : For the definition is a sort of 
number, divisible into indivisible units; and the number is so like- 
wise. If you add any thing to, or deduct any thing from, a number 
(let the thing added or deducted be never so small), it will be no 
longer the same number; in like manner, neither the definition 
nor the 7.7.¢., will be the same, if any thing be added or subtracted 
(p. 1044, a. 1). Each number must have something which makes 
its component units coalesce into one number, though the Platonio 
philosophers cannot tell what that something is; either the. units 
are a mere (uncemented) heap, or else you must say what is that 
something which makes them one out of many (a.5). The defini- 
tion also is one; yet these philosophers cannot explain what makes 
it one. The units of the number and that of the definition, is to 
be explained in the same way, and that of the Essence also; not as 
a monad or a point, but in each case like an Entelechy and a 
peculiar nature (oby, os Aéyovaí rwes, otov. povds Tis 0000. 3) OTYM, 
GAN évreAéxea. kai ois Tis Exdory—a. 9). A given number admits 
of no degrees, more or less; neither does a given Essence, unless it 
be taken embodied in Matter (a. 10). 

Respecting the Material Essence (epi òè ris OAucjs ovaías—p. 
1044, a. 15), we must not forget that, if there be one and the 
same First Matter common as a principle to all Generata or 
Fientia, there is nevertheless a certain Matter special or peculiar 
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(proximate) to each (duws gore tis oikela ékáorov—a. 18; oiketa kai 
mpooexys—Alexander). Thus the Materia Prima of phlegm is, 
sweet or fat things; that of bile is, bitter things and such like. 
Perhaps these two come both from the same Matter; and there are 
several different Matters of the same product, in cases where one 
Matter proceeds from another. Thus phlegm proceeds from fat and 
sweet, if fat proceeds from sweet; and even from bile, if bile be 
analysed into its First Matter from whence phlegm may proceed 
by a different road (a. 23). One thing may proceed from another 
in two different ways: either D may proceed from C, because C is 
its immediate Matter, already preformed up to a certain point, and 
thus on the way to a perfectly formed state; or D may proceed 
from C, after the destruction of C and the resolution of C into its 
Materia Prima (ôs yap róð èk todde, 1) dre mpd 0800 orar Ù Ore 
dvaAvÜévros eis tiv àpxýv—a. 24). From one and the same Matter 
different products may proceed, if the moving cause be different : 
from the same wood there may proceed a box or a bed. What pro- 
duct shall emerge does not, however, depend only upon the Moving 
Cause, but often upon the Matter also; thus a saw cannot be made 
out of wool or wood. If the same product can proceed out of dif- 
ferent Matter, this is evidently because the Art or Moving Cause 
is the same: if this last be different, and the Matter different also, 
the product will of course be different (p. 1044, a. 32). 

When a man asks us, What is the Cause? we ought to reply, 
since the word has many senses, by specifying all the causes which 
can have a bearing on the case (p. 1044, a. 34). Thus, What is 
the Cause of man, as Matter? Perhaps the katamenia. What, 
as Movent? Perhaps the seed. What, as Form? The r.e. 
What, as o? veka? The End. These two last are perhaps both 
the same (a. 36). Moreover we ought to make answer by speci- 
fying the proximate causes (not the remote and ultimate). Thus, 
What is the Matter of man? We must answer by specifying the 
proximate matter; not fire and earth, the ultimate and elemental (b. 2). 

This is the only right way of proceeding in regard to Essences 
natural and generable ; since the Causes are many, and are what 
we seek to know. But the case is different in regard to Essences 
natural, yet eternal. Some of these last perhaps have no Matter 
at all; or at least a different Matter, having no attribute except 
local movability (b. 8. Alexander says in explanation: Aéya 8 
Tiv Éóuracav Tov OKT oaipov &vdda—iAnv ob yervyriv kal phaprùv 
àAAà póvov KATA TÓTOV kwnTýv—p. 527, 20-25, Bon.). 

Again, in regard to circumstances which occur by Nature, but 
not in the way of Essence, there is no Matter at all: the subject 
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itself is the Essence. Thus in regard to an eclipse: What is its 
Cause? What is its Matter? There is no Matter, except the 
moon which is affected in a certain way. What is the Cause, as 
Movent—here light-destroying? The earth. Perhaps there is no 
ob €vexo in the case. But the Cause in the way of Form is the 
rational explanation or definition; and this must include a specifi- 
cation of the Movent Cause, otherwise it will be obscure. Thus, 
the eclipse is, privation of light; and, when you add—by the earth 
intervening, you then specify the Movent, and make your defini- 
tion satisfactory (b. 15). 

In defining sleep we ought to say what part of the system is 
first affected thereby; but this is not clear. Shall we indicate 
only the animal (as substratum)?’ But this is not enough. We 
shall be asked, What part of the animal? Which part first? The 
heart, or what other part? Next, by what Cause? Lastly, how 
is the heart affected, apart from the rest of the system? To say— 
Sleep is a certain sort ofzimmobility, will not be a sufficient defini- 
tion. We must specify from what primary affection such immo- 
bility arises (p. 1044, b. 20). 

Since some things exist, and do not exist, without generation or 
destruction (as Forms, and Points, if there be such things as Points), 
it is impossible that all Contraries can be generated out of each 
other, if every generation be both aliquid and ex aliquo. Albus homo 
ex nigro homine must be generated in a different way from album ex 
nigro. Now Matter is only to be found in those cases where there 
is generation and change into each other; in other cases, where no 
change takes place, there is no Matter. There is a difficulty in 
understanding how the Matter of each substance stands in regard 
to the contrary modifications of that substance (p. 1044, b. 29). If 
the body is potentially healthy, and if disease is the contrary of 
health, are we to say that both these states are potential? 
Is water potentially both wine and vinegar? Or are we to say 
rather that the body is the Matter of health, and that water is the 
Matter of wine, in the way of acquisition by nature and by taking 
on the F'orm to which it tends; and that the body is the Matter of 
sickness, and wine the Matter of vinegar in the way of privation 
and of destruction contrary to nature (b. 34)? However, there is 
here some difficulty: Since vinegar is generated out of wine, why 
is not wine the Matter of vinegar, and potentially vinegar? Why 
is not the living man potentially a corpse? Is it not rather the 
truth, however, that these are accidental or contra-natural destruc- 
tions (kata cvp[jefnkós ai POopai—b. 36, i.e., not in the regular 
appetency and aspirations, according to which the destruction of 
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one Form gives place to a better); and that through such destruc- 
tion the same Matter which belonged to the living man becomes 
afterwards the Matter of the corpse; likewise the Matter of wine 
becomes, through the like destruction, Matter of vinegar—by a 
generation like that of night out of day ? Changes of this sort 
must take place by complete resolution into the original Materia 
Prima (cis zv qv Se éravedOciv—a. 3); thus, if a living animal 
comes out of a dead one, the latter is first resolved into its ele- 
ments, and then out of them comes the living animal. So vinegar 
is first resolved into water, then out of the water comes wine 
(a. 5). 

We shall now revert to the difficulty recently noticed, about 
Definitions and Numbers. What is the cause that each number 
and each definition is One? In all cases where there are several 
parts not put together as a mere heap, but where there is a Whole 
besides the parts, there must be some cause of this kind. With 
some bodies, contact is such cause; with others, viscosity (yAuypd- 
T™s—p. 1045, a. 12), or some other affection. But the definition is 
one complex phrase, not by conjunction like the Iliad, but One 
by being the definition of one subject (a. 14). Now what is 
it which makes the subject man, One? Why is he One and not 
Many, say animal and a biped—more especially if there exist, as 
the Platonists say, a Self-animal and a Self-biped? Why are not 
these two avrá the man (dia rti ydp oùk ékévo avrà ó dvÜpemós 
éor.;—a. 17), so that individuals are men by participation not of one 
Self-man, but of the two—Self-animal, Self-biped? On this theory 
altogether, it would seem that a man cannot be One, but must be 
Many—animal and biped. It is plain that in this way of inves- 
tigation the problem is insoluble. 

But if, as we say (p. 1045, a. 23), there be on one side Matter, on 
the other side Form—on one side that which is in Potency, on the 
other side that which is in Act (a. 24)—the problem ceases to be 
difficult. The difficulty is the same as it would be if the definition 
of himation were, round brass: the word himation would be the 
sign of that definition, and the problem would be, What is the Cause 
why round and brass are One? But the difficulty vanishes, when 
we reply that one is Matter, the other Form. And, in cases where 
generation intervenes, what is the Cause why the potential Ens is 
actual Ens, except the Efficient (mapa Tò «odjcay—a. 31)? There 
is no other Cause why the sphere in potency is a sphere in actuality : 
such was the r.5.e. of each (Tor jv rò T.7.€. ékarépo—a. 33). Of 
Matter there are two varieties, the Cogitable and the Perceivable ; 
and, in the Definition, a part is always Matter, a part is Form or 
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Energy ; as when we define the circle—a plane figure. (Aristotle 
argues:—On the Platonic theory that Ideas or Forms are Entia, 
separate from particulars, self-existent, and independent of each 
other, no cause can be assigned for the coalescence of any two or 
more of them into one; e.g. animal and biped, into man. But upon 
my theory, Form and Matter, Power and Act, are in their own 
nature relative to each other. It is their own inherent nature to 
coalesce into one, or for Power to pass into Act. This is the cause 
of their unity: no other cause can be found or is necessary. See 
Alexander, p. 531.) 

In those cases where there is no Matter, either cogitable or per- 
ceivable, as in the Categories, Hoc Aliquid, Quale, Quantum, &o., 
each of them is, in itself and at once, both Ens and Unum (p. 1045, 
b.2). Hence neither Ens nor Unum is included in the Definitions, 
and the 7.5.«. is, in itself and at once, both Ens and Unum. No 
other cause can be assigned why each of these is-Ens and Unum; 
each of them is so, at once and immediately ; yet not as if they were 
all included in Ens or Unum as common genera; nor as if they 
were apart and separable from particulars (b. 7). 

Philosophers, who do not adopt this opinion, resort to various 
phrases, all unsatisfactory, to explain the coalescence or unity of 
the elements included in the Definition. Some call it peeks, but 
they give no cause of the uéÜe& ; others ewvovaía, or ovvdecpos, or 
cvvGeois—of soul with body, as definition of life. But we might just 
as well use these phrases on other occasions, and say that to be well 
was a synthesis of the soul with health; that the brazen triangle 
was a ovvderpuos of brass with triangle; that white was a synthesis 
of superficies with whiteness (p. 1045, b. 15). These phrases carry no 
explanation; and these philosophers get into the difficulty by taking 
a wrong point of departure. They first lay down Power as different 
from Entelechy, and then look for an explanation which makes them 
one (airov à dru duvdpews Kat évreXexeias Cytodor Adyov évomoiw Kai 
Svapopdv——p. 1045, b. 16. Schwegler observes that the two last words 
are loosely put, and that the clear words to express what Aristotle 
means would be: fyrotor Aóyov évomoiv vroriévres Quopáv—Comm. 
ILp.154.) But the truth is that Power and Entelechy are not essen- 
tially two, but only different aspects of one and the same. The Last 
Matter and the Form are the same; but the first is in potency, the 
second in perfect actuality (“ Stoff und Form, Potenzielles und Actu- 
elles, sind eins und dasselbe auf verschiedenen Entwicklungs- 
stufen” — Schwegler II. p. 151). To enquire in any particular 
case what is the cause of this One, is the same as to enquire gene- 
rally the cause of Unity. Each thing is a certain One: the Poten- 
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tial and the Actual are One, in a certain way (b. 20). So that no 
other Cause can be found except the Movent or Efficient —that which 
moved the matter out of Potency into Actuality. As to those things 
which have no Matter, each of them is One immediately and per se 
(b. 23). 


BOOK 6. 


Ix discriminating the meanings of Ens, we noticed one xara 9 vajuv 
kai évépyevav (apart from Ens according to the Categories). We shall 
now proceed to discuss these two terms dvvayus and évreAéxe = 
évépyeia, (p. 1045, b. 35). 

It is elsewhere mentioned (A. p. 1019) that dvvopus has many 
senses, of which some (like the geometrical, &c.) are equivocal or 
metaphorical, so that we shall pass them over here (p. 1046, a. 6). 
But there is one first and proper sense of dvvayis, from which many 
others diverge in different directions of relationship or analogy 
(a. 10). That first and proper sense is—a principle of change in 
alio vel quatenus aliud, or a principle of change ab alio vel quatenus 
aliud (àpx?; petaBodjs ev àÀAXo 3) N àAXo—ápxi) peraBodjs $m àXXov 
Ñ N àAXo—a. 11, 14. The same definition is given in terms some- 
what different at p. 1048, a. 28: rodro Aéyopev Svvarov 0 mépuke kwév 
dAXo 7) weioÜa, im’ dAXov, 1) års 7) Tpdrov wá. This Aristotle 
calls ý xarà Kivnow Ovapis—expressed by Bonitz, Comm., p. 379: 
“agendi patiendive nisum quendam."). The notion of dvvayis how- 
ever extends more widely than this first sense of 9 vapjus karà Kivnow. 
It includes other cases, as where we say that Hermes is Ovdpe. in 
the wood, and that the half foot is 9wáp« in the whole foot (p. 1048, 
a. 33; Bonitz distinguishes this last sense as Möglichkeit, from the 
first sense as Vermögen, p. 379). 

We begin by speaking about the first and proper sense—Svvayis 
ý Kata Kivnow. One variety thereof is, when a thing has power of 
being passively affected so and so—when there resides in the thing 
a principle of passive change (py) petaBodjs aa6qrucijs—p. 1046, a. 
13) by something else or by itself quatenus something else. (These 
last words are added because a sick man has the Ovvajus of being 
cured either by a physician, or by himself if he be a physician; but 
then in this last case he is to be looked upon in two different cha- 
racters, as physician and as patient: he cures himself as physician, 
he is cured as patient.) Another variety of Oévajus xarà kiou is, 
when a thing has power of resisting change for the worse or destruc- 
_ tion by any exterior principle of change (a. 14); as hardness in 
iron. Sometimes this dvvauis is restricted to the cases in which a 
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person can do the thing in question well: no man is said to have 
the power of speaking or singing unless he can perform these 
functions pretty well (a. 18). 

In all these varieties, the general notion of Ovvajus kare. kivnow is 
included (p. 1046, a. 16). The active and passive Oóvojus are, in 
one sense, one and the same; in another sense, distinct and different. 
For one of them resides in the patient, the other in the agent 
(a. 27): sometimes the two come by nature together in the same 
thing; yet the patient does not suffer from itself as patient, but 
from itself as agent. Impotence (ddvvayuia) is the privation contrary 
to this Ovajus. Privation has many different meanings (a. 32). 

Among these principles of change, some reside in the inanimate 
substances, others in the animated; not only in the soul generally, 
but also in the rational branch of the soul (p. 1046, a. 38). Accord- 
ingly some duvémes are Rational, others Irrational. All arts and 
constructive sciences are duvames (or dpxat peraBdAytikal èv dddw 1) 
7 GAAo—b. 3). In the rational capacities, the same capacity covers 
both contraries; in the irrational, each bears upon one of the two 
contraries exclusively ; thus, fire will only heat but not chill, while 
the medical art will produce either sickness or health. The reason 
is, that Science is based upon rational explanations or definitions ; 
and the same rational explanation declares both the thing itself and 
the privation thereof; though not indeed in the same manner: it 
declares, in a certain way, both together, and, in a certain way, 
chiefly the positive side (b. 10). Accordingly these sciences are 
sciences of both the contraries at once: namely, per se, of one side 
of the Antiphasis; not per se, of the other side; since the rational 
explanation also declares, directly and per se, only one side, while 
it declares the other side in a certain way indirectly, mediately, 
per accidens—i.e., by negation and exclusion (dropdoet kai dropopa— 
b. 14). For the Contrary is the highest grade of privation; and 
this is the exclusion of one side of the alternative (ù) yàp orépnors 
Ú mpatyn Tò évavríov, airy Ò åmopopà Gatrépov—p. 1046 b. 15; Bonitz 
says that rò évavríov is the subject of this proposition, and 7 orépyots 
the predicate). Both of two contraries cannot reside, indeed, in the 
same subject; but Science is a dvvayis through rational explanation 
or reason in the soul which has within it a principle of motion; 
accordingly the soul can bring to pass either of the two contraries, 
through reference to the same rational notion or explanation which 
comprises both (b. 22). 

The Megaric philosophers recognize no OO vaj:s apart from 
évépyeu. ; affirming that no one has any power, except at the moment 
when he is actually exercising it. These philosophers are wrong 
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(for various reasons indicated : p. 1046, b. 30—p. 1047, a. 20). Power 
and Act are distinct. A particular event is possible to happen, yet 
it does not happen; or possible not to happen, yet it does happen 
(p. 1047, a. 22). That is possible, to which, if the act superveno 
whereto such possibility relates, nothing impossible will ensue 
(a. 25). The name évépyea, appended to that of évreAéxea (ù pds 
Tijv evredéxerav ovvribeuévn—a. 30), has come to be applied to other 
things chiefly from reference to motions; for motion is par excellence 
évépyea, Hence Non-Entia are never said to be moved, though 
other predicates may be applied to them: we may call them diavonré. 
and ézifvugrá, but never kwoúpeva; for, if we did, we should be 
guilty of contradiction, saying that things which are not évepye(a are 
évepyeia. Among the Non-Entia there are some which are Entia 
duvdjec: we call them Non-Entia, because they are not évreXexeía. 
(b. 2). 

If the definition above given of rò 8waróv be admitted, we see 
plainly that no one can say truly: This is possible, yet it will never 
happen (p. 1047, b. 3, seq.). 

Among all the various Ovváues, some are congenital, such as the 
perceptive powers (aicO5ceov—p. 1047, b. 31) ; others are acquired 
by practice, such as playing the flute; others by learning, like the 
arts: these two last varieties we cannot possess without having 
previously exercised ourselves in them actively (b. 34), but the 
others, which are more of a passive character, we may possess with- 
out such condition. This distinction coincides with that which was 
drawn previously between the rational and the irrational ôvvdpes 
or capacities: the rational capacities belonging only to a soul, and 
to the rational branch thereof. Now every Owaróv has its own 
specialities and conditions: it is itself a given something, and it is 
surrounded with concomitants of special time, place, neighbourhood, 
&c. (p. 1048, a. 1). The irrational capacities must necessarily pass 
into reality, whenever the active and the passive conditions come 
together, because there is but one reality to arise; but the rational 
capacities not necessarily, because they tend to either one of 
two contrary realities, both of which cannot be produced. Which 
of the two contraries shall be brought to reality, will depend upon 
another authority—the appetency or deliberate resolution of the 
soul: to whichsoever of the two, each possible, such sovereign 
appetency tends, that one will be brought to pass, when agent 
and patient come together and both are in suitable condition 
(a. 11); and under those circumstances, it will necessarily (avayxn— 
a. 14) be brought to pass. We need not formally enunciate the 
clause—“ if nothing extrinsic occurs to prevent it”: for this is 
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already implied in the definition of 3vajus which is never affirmed 
as absolute and unconditional, but always under certain given 
conditions (a. 18: gor. © où mávros, GAN éxóvrev was). Accord- 
ingly the agent will not be able to bring about both sides of the 
alternative at once, even though appetite or deliberate resolution 
may prompt him to do it (a. 21). 

Having thus gone through the variety of Oóvojus called 4 kara 
kivnow, we shall now give some explanations of évépyea; in tho 
course of which we shall be able to illustrate by contrast, the other 
variety of dvvopus, which. was indicated above (p. 1048, a. 30). 
"Evépyea is used when the thing exists, not Ówáue: meaning by 
Svváge, such as Hermes in the wood or the half-yard in the whole 
yard. We shall explain our meaning, by giving an induction of 
particulars; for definition cannot be given of every thing. We 
must group into one view the analogies following (o? 8€ mavròs dpov 
égrév, Ga koi rò àváAoyov cvvopiv—a. 37): As the person now 
actually building is to the professional builder not so engaged ; as 
the animal awake is to the animal asleep; as the animal seeing is 
to the animal possessed of good eyes but having them closed; as 
that which is severed from matter is to matter (rò àmokekpukévov— 
b. 3); as the work completed is to the material yet unworked ;—so 
is évépyea to dvvapis. The antithesis is not similar in all these pairs 
of instances, but there is a relationship or analogy pervading all 
(as ToUro èv roíro Ù mpds TodTo, 768 êv TGd€e 3) mpos Téde—b. 8). In 
some of the pairs, the antithesis is the same as that of kivgaus zpos 
Sivapw; in others, it is the same as that of otcia mpós twa vAyv 
(b. 9). In one member of each pair, we have 7) évépyew. dpwpiopevy ; 
in the other rò dwardv (b. 5—èvépyera here is. reality severed and 
determinate, as contrasted with Ovajus potentiality huddled together 
and indeterminate.—See Schwegler’s note : “ Potenzialitit und Aktua- 
lität sind reine Verháltnissbegriffe"—p. 172, seq.). But in all the 
above-named examples, that which is now ówáue may come 
actually to be évepyeia: the person now sleeping may awake; the 
person whose eyes are now closed may open them and see; the 
Hermes now in the wood may be brought out of the wood and exist 
as a realstatue. It is otherwise with The Infinite, Vacuum, &c. 
These exist dvvaje only, and can never come to exist évepyeío, or in- 
dependently. The Infinite can exist évepyeía only for our cognition. 
The fact that the bisection thereof is never exhausted—that we may 
go on dividing as long as we choose—gives to the potential Infinite 
a certain actuality, though it cannot be truly separated (b. 16). 

We must farther explain in what cases it is proper to say that a 
thing is dvvdue, and in what cases it is not proper. You cannot 
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. properly say that earth is potentially a man: you may perhaps say 

that the semen is potentially a man; yet even this not certainly, 
since other conditions besides semen are required (p. 1049, a. 2). 
The physician cannot cure every patient, yet neither is the cure 
altogether a matter of chance (d7d róyys—a. 4): there is a certain 
measure of cure possible, and that is called 70 tyaivoy óvápe. The 
definition thereof, taken from the side of the agent, would be— 
that which will come to pass if he wills it, without any impedi- 
ment from without; from the side of the patient—when no im- 
pediment occurs from within him (a. 8). In like manner, a house 
exists Suvdue, when all the matter for it is brought together, with- 
out need either of addition or subtraction or change, and when 
there is no internal impediment; and so with other products of art, 
where the principle of generation is extrinsic to themselves. In 
natural products, where the principle of generation is intrinsic, we 
treat them as potentially existing, when this principle is in a 
condition to realize itself through itself, assuming no external im- 
pediments to interfere. Thus we do not call the semen potentially 
a man, because, before it becomes such, it must undergo change in 
something else, and therefore stands in need of some other prin- 
ciple; we call it so only when it is in such conditions that its own 
principle suffices. Earth is not said to be a statue Ovvápe, until it 
has first been changed into brass (a. 17). We call the product not 
by the name of the Matter itself, but by an adjective appellation 
derived from the next adjacent Matter; thus we call a box, not 
wood, but wooden: wood is then a box dudpe. But we say 
this only of the proximate or immediate Matter, not of the remote 
or primary Matter. We must go back through successive stages 
to the first or most remote Matter; thus wood is not earth, but 
earthy: earth therefore is potentially wood. The earth may be 
aeriform; the air may be fiery; the fire has no analogous adjective 
whereby it can be called, and is thus the first or last Matter. But 
it is not said to be potentially any thing except the ovvOerov com- 
bined with Form immediately above it. Matter may be either 
proximate or remote: Potentiality is affirmed only of the proximate 
Matter. 

Since all the different meanings of Prius have been enumerated 
and distinguished, it is plain that in all those meanings Actuality 
is prius as compared with Potentiality : whether the Ovajus be 
ápyij peraBdyrixy (= kwpuc)) èv dXXe fj dAdo, like Art; or ápyj 
kuyi) 7) orar) èv aùr y avró, like Nature (p. 1049, b. 5-10). 
Actuality is prius both Aóyo and ovcia: itis also prius xpóvo in a 
certain sense, though not in a certain other sense. 
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It is prius Aéye, because the Actual is included in the definition 
of the Potential; that is, it must be presupposed and foreknown, 
before you can understand what the Potential is (p. 1049, b. 17). 
You explain oixo8opuxós or dparixds by saying that he is Suvdpuevos 
oikodopetv 7) Spay: you explain óparóv by saying that it is Owaróv 
opacbar: rò duvarov, in its first and absolute meaning, is Owaróv 
because it may come into Actuality (b. 13). 

It is prius xpovà in the sense that the Potential always pre- 
supposes an Actual identical specie, though not identical numero, 
with that Actual to which the Potential tends. Take a man now 
existing and now seeing, or corn now ripe in the field: these 
doubtless, before they came into their present condition, must have 
pre-existed in Potentiality ; that is, there must have pre-existed 
a certain matter—seed or a something capable of vision— which at 
one time was not yet in a state of Actuality (p. 1049, b. 23). But 
prior to this matter there must have existed other Actualities, 
by which this matter was generated: the Actual is always gene- 
rated out of its Potential by a prior Actual, e.g, a man by a 
man, a musical man by a musical man; there being always some 
prior movent, which must be itself already in Actuality (b. 27). 
We have already declared that every thing generated is some- 
thing generated out of something, and by something which is 
identical in species with the thing generated (b. 29). Hence it 
seems that there can be no builder who has built nothing, no 
harper who has never harped; for the man who is learning to harp 
learns by harping (b. 32); which gave occasion to the sophistical 
puzzle— That one, who does not possess the knowledge, will never- 
theless do that to which the knowledge relates. The learner does 
not possess the knowledge; yet still he must have possessed some ' 
fragments of the knowledge: just as, in every thing which is in 
course of generation, some fraction must have been already gene- 
rated; in every thing which is moved, some fraction has been 
already moved (b. 36). 

Lastly, Xu is prius as compared with Potentiality (not 
merely Aóyo, kal xpóvo érrw as, but also) oùcía (p. 1050, a. 4). In the 
first place, that which is latest in generation is first in Form and 
in Essence; a man compared with a child, man as compared with 
semen. Man already possesses the Form, semen does not. Next, 
every thing generated marches or gradually progresses towards 
its principle and towards its end. The principle is the o éveka, 
and the generation is for the sake of the end. Now the end or 
consummation is Actuality, and for the sake of this the Potentiality 
is taken on (AapSávera.—a. 10). Animals do not see in order that 
they may have sight; they have sight in order that they may see: 
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they do not theorize in order that they may possess theoretical 
aptitude, but the converse; except indeed those who are practising 
as learners. Moreover, Matter is said to exist potentially, because 
it may come into Form; but, when it exists actually, it is then in 
Form (a. 16). (Alexander says: dore kàv roíro. mporépa (1) èvépyera) 
ds é $ er v kal ráccov kal eis Kdopov &yov Ovrápeos—p. 559, 10, Bon.) 
The case is the same where the end is nothing beyond a particular 
mode of motion (e.g., dancing): the dancing-master has attained 
his end when he exhibits his pupil actually dancing. In natural 
productions this is no less true than in artificial: Nature has 
attained her end, when the product comes into évépyeia; that is, 
when it is actually at work, from whence the name évépyea is 
derived (rò yàp épyov TéXos, Se èvépyera TÒ Lpyov—xal ovvreiver Tpos 
Tijv évred€exerav—a, 23). 

In some cases (as we have often remarked) the ultimatum is 
use, without any ulterior product distinct from the use, e.g., 
the act of seeing is the ultimatum of the visual power (p. 1050, 
a. 24); in other cases there is something ulterior and distinct, as à 
house from the building power. In the former of these cases, 
Actuality is the end of dvvajus; in the latter it is more the end 
than 8vapus. (“Opos oie jrrov évÜa. pev TéXos. Oa 82 padAov réXos 
THS Ovváueós éoTw: 7) yap oikoðóunois èv TH olkoBopovpévo, Kal apo. 
yiyveran kal éote TH oixia—a. 29. This passage is obscure: see the 
comments of Alexander, with the notes of Schwegler and Bonitz, 
who accuse Alexander of misunderstanding it; though it appears to 
me that neither of them is quite clear. I understand Aristotle 
to reason as follows:—"Opae:s is the céXos, the évépyea, the con- 
summation of the visual power called dus; but oixo0ópxows is not the 
téXos, the évépyeia, the consummation of the building power called 
oixo8opucj. - This last has its réAos, évépyewa, Consummation, in the 
ulterior product oika. Nevertheless oixo8ópxots, residing as it does 
èv TÔ oikodopoupévm, and coming into existence simultaneously with 
the house, is more the end, more akin to the end or consummation, 
than the building power called oiko8op.ucf.) 

In cases where there is an ulterior product beyond and apart 
from the exercise of the power, the Actuality (consummation) 
resides in that product (p. 1050, a. 31). In cases where is no such 
ulterior product, the Actuality resides in the same subject wherein 
the power resides. Thus sight resides in him who sees, and life in 
the soul. Hence also happiness resides in the soul; for happiness 
is a certain kind of life (b. 1). 

It is thus plain that Actuality is the Essence and the Form, and that 
it is prius fj ovoia compared with Potentiality. And, as has been 
already remarked, one Actuality always precedes another, in time, up 
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to the eternal Prime Movent (p. 1050, b. 5). Moreover, évépyeva is prius 
to à vajus in respect to speciality and dignity (kvpurépos—b. 6). For 
eternal things are priora in essence to destructible things, and nothing 
is eternal àvváue, as the reason of the case will show us (b. 8). 

All Potentiality applies at once to both sides of the Antiphasis— 
to the affirmative as well as to the negative. That which is not 
possible, will never occur to any thing; but every thing which is 
possible may never come to Actuality (rò Owaróv 8e way évBéyero 
uù évepyéiv—p. 1050, b. 10). "That which is possible to be, is also 
possible not to be. Now that which is possible not to be, may 
perhaps not be (évdéxerau uù etvac—b. 13); but that which may not 
be, is destructible, either absolutely (that is, in respect to Essence), 
or in respect to such portions of its nature as may not be, that is, 
in respect to locality or quantity or quality. Accordingly, of those 
things which are absolutely, or in respect to Essence, indestructible, 
nothing exists dvvdue absolutely or in respect to Essence, though 
it may exist dvvéwe in certain respects, as in respect to quality or 
locality); all of them exist évepyeia (b. 18). Nor does any thing 
exist óvápe,, which exists by necessity ; yet the things which exist 
by necessity are first of all (4.e., priora in regard to every thing 
else); for, if they did not exist, nothing would have existed. 
Moreover, if there be any Eternal Motion, or any Eternal Motum, it 
cannot be Motum dvuvdje except in respect to whence and whither ; 
in that special respect, it may have Matter or Potentiality (b. 21). 

Accordingly, the Sun, the Stars, and the whole Heaven, are 
always at work, and there is no danger of their ever standing still, 
which some physical philosophers fear (dei évepyet 6 7jAvos—p. 1050, 
b. 22); nor are they fatigued in doing this. Motion with them is 
not a potentiality of both members of the Antiphasis, either to be 
moved or not to be moved. If the fact were so—if their Essence were* 
Matter and Power, and not Act—the perpetual continuity of (one side 
of the alternative) motion would be toilsome to them; but it is not 
toilsome, since Actuality is their very Essence (b. 28). Likewise 
mutable things (which are destructible), such as earth and fire, 
imitate these indestructible entities, being ever at work; for these 
elements possess motion by themselves and in themselves, each 
changing into another (b. 30; compare De Gen. et Corr. p. 337, 
a. 2). But the other óvváues are all potentialities of both sides of 
the Antiphasis, or of both alternatives. The rational duvdwes can 
cause motion in such and such way, or not in such and such way ; 
the irrational duvépes may be present or absent, and thus embrace 
both sides of the alternative (b. 33). 

Hence we draw another argument for not admitting the Platonic 
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doctrine of Ideas, affirmed by the dialecticians (oi êv rots Adyous— 
p. 1050, b. 35). If there existed such Ideas, they would be only 
Svváp.eis in respect to the évépyeu existing in their particular embodi- 
ments. Thus an individual cognizing man would be much more 
cognizant than avroemwr/jj] ; à particular substance in motion would 
be much more in motion than kivyow or avrok(vge:s itself. For 
aXroemwrr(juy or avrokívms:s are only Ovvápes to the émoripov Tv or 
the kwospevóv ru which belong to évépyew (b. 36). (We may re- 
mark that in the Platonic Parmenides, p. 134, C., an argument the 
very opposite to this is urged. It is there contended that Cognition 
per se (the Idea) must be far more complete and accurate than any 
cognition which we possess.) 

It is thus plain that évépyea is prius to O vajus, and to every 
principle of change (p. 1051, a. 2). It is also better and more 
honourable than dvvayis even in the direction of good. We have 
already observed that dvvayis always includes both of two contraries, 
in the way of alternative: one of these must be the good, the other 
the bad. Now the actuality of good is better than the potentiality 
of gocd ; the actuality of health is better than the potentiality of 
health, which latter must also include the potentiality of sickness, 
while the actuality of health excludes the actuality of sickness. 
On the other hand, the actuality of evil is worse than the 
potentiality of evil; for the potentiality is neither of the two 
contraries or both of them at once (a. 17) Hence we see that 
evil is nothing apart from particular things; since it is posterior in 
its nature even to Potentiality: there is therefore neither evil, nor 
error, nor destruction, in any of the principia or eternal Essences 
(a.19). (The note of Bonitz here is just :—“ Quem in hae argumen- 
tatione significavi errorem—judicium morale de bono et malo im- 

' misceri falso iis rebus, a quibus illud est alienum— ei non dissimilem 
Arist. in proximá argumentatione, si recte ejus sententiam intelligo, 
videtur admisisse, quum quidem malum non esse zapda rà mpáypora, 
seorsim ac per se existens, demonstrare conatur. Aristotle here as 
elsewhere confounds the idea of Good, Perfection, Completeness, 
&c., with that of essential Priority. But what he says here—o/x 
oT TO KaKOV Tapa rà Tpáypara—can hardly be reconciled with what 
he says in the Physica (pp. 189, 191, 192) about orépyois, which he 
includes among the three åpyaí, and which he declares to be xaxorouds 

—p. 192, a. 15.) 

. Lastly, we discover geometrical truths by drawing visible dia- 

grams, and thus translating the Potentialities into Actuality. If 
these diagrams were ready drawn for us by nature, there would be 
no difficulty in seeing these truths; but, as the case stands, the 
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truths only inhere in the figures potentially (p. 1051, a. 23: « 8 7v 
òmpnuéva, pavepà àv jv: vüv Ò évvrápxe Suvdper). Tf the triangle had 
a line ready drawn parallel to its side, we should have seen at once 
that its three angles were equal to two right angles. Potential 
truths are thus discovered by being translated into Actuality. The 
reason of this is, that the Actuality is itself an act of cogitation, so 
that the Potentiality springs from Actuality (airuv È dru vógous ý 
evépyeia* Go. éÉ évepyeías ù Óvapus—a. 30. It is not therefore true— 
what the Platonists say—that the mathematical bodies and their 
properties are ovata: kal évepyeic: they are only duvdpes, and they 
are brought into being by our cogitation or abstraction). It is true 
that each individual diagram drawn is posterior to the power of 
drawing it (a. 32). 

Having gone through the discussion of Ens according to the first 
of the ten Categories, and of Ens Potential and Actual, we have 
now to say something about Ens as True or False in the strictest 
sense of the words (rò òè kvpubrara dv àAx0és 1) Weddos—p. 1051, b. 1). 
These words mean, in reference to things, either that they are 
conjoined or that they are disjoined. To speak truth is to affirm 
that things which are disjoined or conjoined in fact, are disjoined 
or conjoined ; to speak falsely, the reverse. The appeal is to;the 
fact: it is not because we truly call you white, that you are white ; 
it is because you really are white, that we who call you white speak 
truth (b. 9). If there are some things which are always conjoined, 
others always disjoined, others again sometimes conjoined some- 
times disjoined, propositions in reference to the first two classes 
affirming conjunction or disjunction, will be always true or always 
false, while in reference to the third class propositions may be 
either true or false, according to the case (b. 10). 

But what shall we say in regard to things Uncompounded? In 
respect to them, what is truth or falsehood—to be or not to be? 
(rà dovvOera—p. 1051, b. 18). If we affirm white of the wood, or 
incommensurability of the diagonal, such conjunction of predicate 
and subject may be true or false; but how, if there be no predicate 
distinct from the subject? Where there is no distinction between 


predicate and subject, where the subject stands alone,—in these 


cases, there is no truth or falsehood in the sense explained above : 
no other truth except that the mind apprehends and names the 
subject, or fails to do so. You either know the subject, or you do 
not know it: there is uo alternative but that of knowledge or 
ignorance ; to be deceived is impossible about the question Quid 
est (rò pev Ovyév Kal pavar &Axés, où yàp TavT6 karádacis kal pacts, 
rò 8 dyvoév pù Üvyyávew* drarnOijvan yàp mepi Tò ví èst oùk eoTW 
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EN Ù karà cvpB_Bynxds—b. 25. The last words are thus explained 
by Bonitz: “nisi forte per abusum quendam vocabuli ipsam 
ignorantiam dixeris errorem "—-p. 411.). All these uncompounded 
subjects exist actually, not potentially: if the latter had been true, 
they would have been generated and destroyed ; but Ens Ipsum 
(76 òv a3ró—b. 29) is neither generated nor destroyed; for, if it had 
been, it must have been generated out of something. Respecting 
all those things which exist in Essence and Actuality, you can- 
not be deceived: you may apprehend them in cogitation, or fail 
to apprehend them.  'The essential question respecting them 
is, whether they exist in such or such manner or not; as it is 
respecting the One and the Uncompounded—whether, being an 
existent, it exists thus and thus or not (b. 35). Truth consists in 
apprehending or cogitating them (p. 1052, a. 1): the contrary 
thereof is non-apprehension of them or ignorance (dyvoa), yet not 
analogous to blindness; for that would be equivalent to having no 
apprehensive intelligence (ós àv ei rò vontiKdy OAws uù ExoL TIs—a. 3 ; 
one is not absolutely without vogrwóv, but one’s vógew does not 
suffice for apprehending these particular objects). 

Respecting objects immovable and unchangeable, and appre- 
hended as such, itis plain that there can be no mistake as to the 
When (xarà tó voré—p. 1052, a. 5; i.e., a proposition which is true 
of them at one time cannot be false at another time). No man 
will suppose a triangle to have its three angles equal to two 
right angles at one time, but not at another. Even in these 
unchangeables, indeed, a man may mistake as to the What: he may 
suppose that there is no even number which is a prime number, or 
he may suppose that there are some even numbers which are prime, 
others which are not so ; but, respecting any particular number, he 
will never suppose it to be sometimes prime, sometimes not prime 
(a. 10). 

(In respect to the meaning of rà dovvOera—p. 1051, b. 17—Bonitz 
and Schwegler differ. Bonitz says, Comm. p. 409: * Composites quas 
dicit non sunt intelligende ez que ex pluribus elementis coalue- 
runt, sed ez potius, in quibus cum substantia conjungitur accidens 
aliquod, veluti homo albus, homo sedens, diagonalis irrationalis, et 
similia," Schwegler says, p. 187: “ Unter den ji) ewÓeral oboía. 
versteht Arist. näher diejenigen Substanzen, die nicht ein ovvéerov 
oder ovvodov sondern ávev jÀ«s (od duvdwer) und schlechthin évepyeíg, 
also reine Formen sind, und als solche kein Werden und Vergehen 
haben." Of these two different explanations, I think that the 


explanation given by Bonitz is the more correct, or at least the more 
probable.) 
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BOOK A. 


We have to speculate respecting Essence; for that which we are 
in search of is the principles and causes of Essences (p. 1069, a. 18). 
If we look upon the universe as one whole, Essence is the first part 
thereof : if we look upon it as a series of distinct units (ci 76 éde€js, 
a. 20), even in that view o?eía stands first, zoióv next, roody third ; 
indeed these last are not Entia at all, strictly speaking (a. 21)— 
I mean, for example, qualities and movements, and negative attri- 
butes such as not-white and not-straight; though we do talk of 
these last too as Entia, when we say Hst non-album. Moreover 
Essence alone, and none of the other Categories, is separable. The 
old philosophers (of ápxatov) are in the main concurrent with us on 
this point, that Essence is prius to all others ; for they investigated 
the principles, the elements, and the causes of Essence. The philo- 
sophers of the present day (Plato, &c.) declare Universals, rather 
than Particulars, to be Essences ; for the genera are universal, which 
these philosophers, from devoting themselves to dialectical dis- 
cussions, affirm to be more properly considered as Principles and 
Essences (a. 28); but the old philosophers considered particular 
things to be Essences, as fire and earth, for example, not the 
common body or Body in general (o? rò kowóv aópa—a. 30). 

Now there are three Essences. The Perceivable includes two 
varieties: one, the Perishable, acknowledged by all, e.g., animals 
and plants; the other Eternal, of which we must determine the 
elements, be they many or one. ‘There is also the Immovable, 
which some consider to be separable (dAAy òè dxivyros kal rabrwv 
Ties elvai act xopwrrijy—p. 1069, a. 33; otaía. vontr) Kat axivytos— 
Schwegler’s note): either recognizing two varieties thereof, distinct 
from each other—the Forms and Mathematical Entia; or not 
recognizing Forms as separable Entia, but only the Mathematical 
Entia (a. 36). Now the first, or Perceivable Essences, belong 
to physical science, since they are movable or endued with 
motion ; the Immovable Essences, whether there be two varieties 
of them or only one, belong to a science distinct from physical. 
The Perceivable and the Immovable Essences have no common 
principle (b. 2). 

The Perceivable Essence is subject to change (weraBAnTy). Since 
change takes place either out of Opposites or out of Interme- 
diates, and not out of every variety of Opposites, but only out of 
Contraries (é ris oikeías dmropdoens, êk THs oike(as oTepyjrews—Alex- 
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ander, pp. 644, 645, Bon.; the voice, e.g., is not white, yet change 
does not take place from voice to white, these being disparates, or 
of different genera: rà yéve duadépovta oùk exer 600v cis GU] Xa—- 
T. iv. p. 1055, a. 6), there must of necessity be a certain Substratum 
which changes into the contrary condition; for contraries do not 
change into each other. The substratum remains, but the con- 
traries do not remain: there is therefore a third something besides 
the contraries; and that is Matter (p. 1069, b. 9). Since then 
the varieties of change are four: (1) yéveous and Pop (korà tò 70), 
(2) avéqors Kol phisis (kara rò moody), (3) ddAoiwous (xarà TO máÜos 
or kara TO oiv), (4) opd (kara rómov or Kata Tò mod), each of 
these changes will take place into its respective contrary: the 
Matter will necessarily change, having the potentiality of both 
contraries (b. 14). Ens being two-fold, all change takes place out 
of Ens;Potentiá into Ens Actu, e.g., out of potential white into 
actual white ; and the like holds for Increase and Decrease. Thus 
not only may there be generation from Non-Ens accidentally, 
but all generation takes place also out of Ens; that is, out of 
Ens Potentiâ, not Ens Actu (b. 20). This Ens Potentià is what 
Anaxagoras really means by his Unum, which is a better phrase 
than óuo0 ávro; what Empedokles and Anaxagoras mean by 
their piywa; what Demokritus means when he says ópo0 závra. 
They mean that all things existed at once potentially, though 
not actually; and we see that these philosophers got partial hold 
of the idea of Matter (Gore rijs tAns àv elev $pquévo.—b. 24). All 
things subject to change possess Matter, but each of them a dif- 
ferent Matter; even the eternal things which are not generated 
but moved in place, possess Matter—not generated, but from whence 
whither (i.e., the Matter of local movement pure and simple—direc- 
tion: koi tov didiwy doa pa) yevvwrà kwwrà è pops, GAN où yevvnrýv 
(Uy), GAG srótev zroi—b. 26). 

Since there are three varieties of Non-Ens (p. 1069, b. 27; 
Alexander and Bonitz explain this zpuós differently), it may 
seem difficult to determine, out of which among the three 
Generation takes place. But the answer is, that the Potential 
Ens is not potential of every thing alike and at haphazard, but 
potential in each case from something towards something (eè 8} ré 
gore Suvdpet, GAN dps où Tod rvxóvros, GAN črepov èé érépov—b. 29). 
Nor is it enough to tell us that all things are huddled together 
(spod mavra xpýpara—b. 30); for they differ in respect to Matter or 
Potentiality. If this were not so, how is it that they are of infinite 
diversity, and not all One? The Notis (i.e., according to the theory 
of Anaxagoras) is One ; so that, if the Matter were One also, it would 
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become in actuality that which it was at first in potentiality, and 
the result would be all One and the Same (b. 32). 

The Causes are thus three and the Principles are three: the 
pair of Contraries, one of them Form (Aéyos xal elos), the other 
Privation, and the third Matter (p. 1069, b. 35). But we must 
keep in mind that neither Materia Prima nor Forma Prima 
is generated. For in all Change, there is something (the Matter) 
which undergoes change; something by which the change is 
effected (the Prime Movent, $$' of pé, rod mpórov kwoüvros— 
p. 1070, a. 1); and something into which the change takes place 
(the Form). The brass becomes round; but, if both the brass 
becomes and the round becomes, you will be condemned to an 
infinite regression: you must stop somewhere (àvéykg 8) orjva 
—a. 4). Moreover, every Essentia is generated out of another 
Essentia of the same name and form (èk cwevópov—a. 5) All 
generated things proceed either from Nature, Art, Fortune, or 
Spontaneity. It is Nature, where the principle or beginning is 
in the subject itself; it is Art, where the principle or begin- 
ning is in something apart from the subject; Fortune is the 
privation of Art; Spontaneity is the privation of Nature (ai de 
Aovral atria. orepnoas Tovrov—a. 9). Essentie are threefold: (1) 
Matter, which appears to be Hoc Aliquid but is not so, for detached 
members or fragments, simply touching each other without coales- 
cing, are matter and substratum (i. e., prepared for something ulte- 
rior); (2) Nature, which is really Hoc Aliquid—a certain definite 
condition, into which generation takes place (i 92 púois Kai róðe Tu, 
eis nV, Kat eis r.s—a. 12); (3) The Concrete of the two preceding 
—the individual object called Sokrates or Kallias. In some cases 
there is no Hoc Aliquid except in this Concrete or Compound ; thus 
in artificial objects or productions, such as a house or health, there 
isno Form except the Art itself: the ideal house, pre-existing in 
the mind of the builder, is generated and destroyed in a differ- 
ent sense from the real house. It is in the case of natural objects, 
if in any case, that there exists a Hoc Aliquid independent of the 
concrete individual (a. 17). 

Hence Plato was not wrong in saying that Forms were coextensive 
with natural objects (ózóca púse—p. 1070, a. 18), if there are Forms 
distinct from these objects: such as fire, flesh, head, which are all 
properly Matter. The Last Matter (or that which has come most 
under the influence of Form) belongs to that which is in the fullest 
sense Essentia (or the individual concrete named Sokrates or Kallias 
—Aa. 20). The Moving Causes pre-exist, as real individual beings or 
objects: the Formal Causes come into existence simultaneously with 
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the individual real compound. When the patient becomes well, 
then health comes at the same time into existence : when the brazen 
sphere comes, the sphericity of it comes at the same time (a. 24). 
Whether any thing of the Form continues after the dissolution of 
the individual compound, is a problem to be investigated (a. 25). 
In some cases nothing hinders but what it may continue; for 
example, the soul may be of such a nature: I do not mean every 
soul—for every soul perhaps cannot continue—but the Nos or 
rational soul (a. 27). Still it is plain that this affords no support to 
the theory of self-existent separate Ideas ; for every individual man is 
begotten by another individual man. In like manner also with 
respect to the arts; for the medical art affords the Form or rational 
explanation of health (a. 30; i.e., health is generated, not by the 
Idea of Health, but by the medical art, or by the artist in whom 
that art is embodied). 

Causes and principles, in one point of view, are different for 
different subjects; but in another point of view, they are the same 
for all; that is, if we speak generally and according to analogy 
(if we confine ourselves to the most general terms, Form, Priva- 
tion, Matter,&c.). In respect to Essentia, Relatio, and the remainder 
of the Categories, a difficulty arises to say whether the causes, 
elements, and principles of all the Categories are the same. It would 
be strange if they were all the same; because then Essentiz, as well 
as Relata, would proceed out of the same causes and elements. For, 
what can these latter be? They cannot be extra-categorical ; since 
there exists no general class apart from or besides Essentia and 
the other Categories (p. 1070, b. 1). Nor can any one Category be 
the element of the others: for the element is prius to that of which 
itis the element. Nor again can Essentia be the element of Relata ; 
nor is any one of the nine Categories the element of Essentia. 
Again, how is it possible that the elements of all the Categories 
can be the same? No element can be the same as that compound 
of which it is an element: neither B nor A can be the same as B A. 
If, therefore, there were such elements, they must be extra-cate- 
gorical; which is impossible. Nor can the element in question 
(the supposed one and the same) be any cogitable, such as Ens 
or Unum; for every individual Concrete is both Ens and Unum, 
and the element cannot be identical with the compound put together 
out of it. Neither Essentia nor Relatio could be said to exist, if Ens 
were the element out of which they are composed; but these 
Categories exist necessarily: therefore there is no one and the same 
element common to all the Categories (b. 9). 


Yet we ought perhaps rather to repeat, what was observed before, 
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that in one sense, the elements of all are the same; in another 
sense, different. Take for example the perceivable bodies. We find 
here hot as the Form, cold as the Privation; as Matter, there is 
that which is, primarily and per se, both hot and cold potentially : 
the hot and the cold are both Essentis; likewise other things of 
which these are the principles, e.g., flesh and bone, which of ne- 
cessity are different from the principles out of which they proceed 
(b. 15). Flesh and bone have these elements and principles; other 
things have other elements and principles. The same specific prin- 
ciples cannot be assigned to all, but only principles analogous to 
these in each case, as saying, in general terms, that there are three 
principles—Form, Privation, Matter. Hach of these is different 
in every different' genus; thus in colour, the principles are white, 
black, surface, light, darkness, air, and out of these are generated 
day and night (b. 21). 

The three preceding causes are all intrinsic or immanent (évv- 
mapxovra). But there are other causes also extrinsic, such as the 
Movent. So that Principle and Element are not exactly identical ; 
for Principle as well as Cause includes all the four: rò kwod 1) ioráv 
is a Principle, and is itself an Essentia (p. 1070, b. 25). Thus 
the analogous Elements are three, while the Principles or Causes 
are four; but the four are specifically different in each different 
case. Thus, health is Form; sickness is Privation; body is Matter; 
the medical art is Movent. House is Form; disorder of a certain 
sort is Privation; bricks are Matter; the building art is Movent. 
We thus make out four Causes; yet, in a certain sense, there will 
be only three (b. 32). For, in natural products, a man is the Movent 
Cause of a man ; in artificial products (£v rois àro diavoias) the Movent 
is Form or Privation. In a certain sense, the medical art is health, and 
the building art is the Form of a house, and a man begets a man. 
And farther, over and above these special movent causes, there is 
the Primum Movens of all (b. 35). 

We distinguish what is separable from what is not separable. 
Now Essentie, and they only, are separable; accordingly they are 
the causes of every thing else, since without Essentie there cannot 
be either affections or movements (p. 1071, a. 2). Such causes 
would be soul and body, or reason, appetite, and body. Again, 
in another sense, the principles of all things are generically the 
same, though specifically different; such are Potentia and Actus. 
In some cases, the same thing exists now potentially, at another 
time actually; thus wine, though actually wine, is potentially 
vinegar; flesh is actually flesh, potentially a man. Potentia and 
Actus will merge in the above-mentioned causes—Form, Privation, 
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Matter, Movent (a. 7). For the Form (if it be separable), the Con- 
crete (of Form and Matter), and Privation (like darkness or sick- 
ness)—all these exist actually ; while Matter exists potentially, 
capable either of Form or Privation. Things differ potentially and 
‘actually sometimes through difference in the Matter, sometimes 
through difference inthe Form. Thus, the cause of a man is, in the 
way of Matter, the elements fire and earth; in the way of Form, 
his own Form, and the same Form in another individual—his father ; 
and besides these, the Sun with its oblique motion; which last is 
neither Matter, nor Form, nor Privation, nor the like Form in 
another individual, but a Movent Cause (àAAà xwoüvra—a. 17). 

We must remember, besides, that some things may be described 
in general terms, others cannot be so described. The first prin- 
ciples of all things are, speaking in general terms, Hoc Primum Actu 
and Aliud Primum Potentià. These universals do not really exist 
(p. 1071, a. 19), for the principium of all individuals is some other 
individual. Man indeed is the principium of the Universal Man, 
but no Universal Man exists (a. 21). Peleus is the principium of 
Achilles; your father, of you; this B, of that B A; D, the universal, 
of B A the universal. Next (after the Movent) come the Forms of Es- 
sences; but the different genera thereof (as has been already stated), 
colours, sounds, essences, quantities, &c., have different causes and 
elements, though the same when described in general terms and by 
analogy ; also different individuals in the same species have different 
causes and elements, not indeed different in species, but different 
individually; that is, your Matter, your Movent, your Form, are 
different from mine, though in general terms and definition they 
are the same (76 kaóXov dé Aóyo Taird—a. 29). 

When therefore, we enquire, What are the principles or elements 
of Essences, of Relata, of Qualities &c., and whether they are the 
same or different? it is plain that, generically speaking (allowing 
for difference of meaning—oAAXaxós, p. 1071, a. 31), they are the 
same in each; but, speaking distributively and with reference to 
particulars, they are different, and not the same. In the following 
sense (d/—a. 34), they are the same, namely, in the way of 
Analogy (rà àváXoyov). They are always Matter, Form, Privation, 
the Movent; hence the causes of Essences are causes of all other 
things, since, when Essences disappear, all the rest disappears along 
with them: besides all these, there is the Primum Movens Actuale, 
common to all (čr. rò zpórov évreXexe(a—a. 36) In the following 
sense, again, they are different —when we cease to speak of genera, 
and pass from equivocal terms to particulars: wherever there are 
different opposites (as white and black, health and sickness) and 
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wherever there are different Matters (xol éu ai $Àeu—p. 1071, b. 1; 
öda in the plural, rare). 

We have thus declared, respecting the principles of Perceivable 
Essences, what and how many they are; in what respect the same, 
and in what respect they are different. Essences are threefold ; 
two Physical and one Immovable. We shall proceed to speak of 
this last. There exists, of necessity, some Eternal, Immovable 
Essence. For Essences are the first of all existent things; and, if 
they all be perishable, every thing is perishable. But it is impossible 
that Motion can ever have been generated or can ever be destroyed ; 
for it always existed: it is eternal. There is the like impossibility 
about Time: for, if Time did not exist, there could be nothing prius 
and nothing posterius (p. 1071, b. 8). Both Motion and Time are 
thus eternal; both are also continuous; for either the two are 
identical, or Time is an affection (7d6os) of Motion. Now no mode 
of Motion is continuous except local motion; and that in a circle 
(for rectilinear motion cannot be continuous and eternal). There 
must be a Movent or Producent Principle (xwyrikov 3) voujrikóv— 
b. 12); but, if the Movent existed potentially and not actually, 
there could not be motion continuous and eternal; for that which has 
mere power may never come into act. There will be no use 
therefore in such eternal Essences as Plato assumes in his Ideas, 
unless there be along with them some principle of potential change 
(ei pH ris Suvapery évérrou ápxi) peraBarAd\ew—hb. 15). Nor indeed will 
even that be sufficient (i. e., any principle of merely potential change), 
nor any other Essence (such as Numbers—Schwegler) besides or 
along with the Platonic Ideas; for, if this principium shall not 
come into Actuality (ei pù évepyjoe—b. 17), the motion which 
we postulate, continuous and eternal, will not result from it. Nor 
will it even be sufficient that the Movent Principle should be 
supposed to be in actuality or operation (oùð «i evepynoet, p. 1071; b. 
18), if its Essence be Potentiality: the motion resulting therefrom 
cannot be eternal; for that which exists potentially may perhaps 
not exist at all. The Movent Principles therefore must be some- 
thing of which the Essence is Actuality (b. 19), and which shall 
be without Matter, for they must be eternal, otherwise nothing 
else can be eternal. They must therefore be essential Actualities 
(b. 22). 

Here however, a difficulty suggests itself. It seems that every 
thing which is in actuality must also be in potentiality, but that 
every thing which is in potentiality does not in every case come 
into actuality: so that Potentiality seems the prius of the two 
(8oret yap TÒ uv evepyodv av ðúvaghor, cà 0€ Ovvápevov où wav évepyciv— 
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p. 1071, b. 24; Bonitz compares p. 1060, a. 1 : épxy yap Tò cwvavarpodr). 
But, if this were true, no Entia could exist; for it may be that 
they exist potentially, but not yet exist actually (b. 26). There 
is the like impossibility, if we adopt the theory of those theologians 
(Orpheus, Hesiod, &c.) who take their departure from Night, or of 
those physical philosophers who begin with a chaotic huddle of 
all things. In both cases such original condition is one of mere 
potentiality ; and how can it ever be put in motion, if there 
is to be no cause in actuality («i pnbev eora evepyeia aitiov 
—b. 29)? Matter will never cause motion in itself, but must 
wait for the carpenter’s art; nor will the earth, but must wait 
for seed. 

It is for this reason that some philosophers, like Plato and 
Leukippus, represent Actuality as eternal; for they say that motion 
has always existed. But they do not say what variety of motion, 
nor why that variety, to the exclusion of others. For nothing is 
moved at haphazard; there must always be some reason why it 
is moved in one way rather than another: for example, by nature in 
one way; by other causes, such as violence or Noüs, in some other 
way (p. 1071, b. 36). But it is not competent to Plato to assume 
what he sometimes does assume as principium (p. 1072, a. 2— 
allusion to Plato Phaedrus 245, E), viz, a Self-Movent; for 
Plato affirms (in Timeus 34, B) that the soul is posterius, and 
coæval with the Kosmos. . The doctrine just mentioned— That 
the Potential is prior to the Actual—is true in one sense, but not 
true in another; we have already explained how (<ipyra: 9€ ras—a. 4. 
Schwegler thinks, note p. 254, that this e/pyrau refers to what has 
been said in Book 0, p. 1049, b. 3, seq.; and this seems probable, 
though Bonitz in his note contests it, and refers to his own theory, 
set forth in his Procemium pp. 24, 25, that Book A is a separate 
treatise of Aristotle, completely distinct from all the rest of the 
Metaphysica. This theory of Bonitz may be in the main true; but 
itis still possible that Book © may have been written previously, 
and that Aristotle may here refer to it, as Schwegler supposes. ). 

That Actuality is prior to Potentiality, is conformable to the 
doctrine of Anaxagoras, Noüs in his doctrine existing in Actuality ; 
also to that of Empedokles, who introduces Friendship and Enmity ; 
and again, to that of Leukippus, who affirms Motion to be eternal. 
So that Chaos or Night (7.e., mere Potentiality) did not prevail 
for an infinite anterior time, but the same things came round in 
perpetual vieissitude or rotation; which consists with the doctrine 
that Actuality is prior to Potentiality. If the same condition comes 
round periodically, we must necessarily assume something Actual, 
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which perpetually actualizes in the same manner (8€ ri del pévew 
aoatrus évepyotv—p. 1072, a. 10). Again,if generation and destruc- 
tion are to take place, we must assume something else Actual, which 
actualizes in a manner perpetually changing (Ao det evo, del 
évepyotv dAXos koi dAAws—a. 12). This last must actualize some- 
times per se, sometimes in a different way; that is, according 
to some other influence, or according to the First (or Uniform) 
Actual. But it will necessarily actualize according to the First 
Actual; which will thus be a cause both to itself, and to the 
variable Actual. Now the First Actual is the best; for it is the 
cause of perpetual sameness, while the other is cause of variety ; 
both together are the cause of unceasing variety. But this is how 
the motions really stand. Why then, should we look out for other 
principles (a. 18)? 

Now, since the preceding views are consistent with the facts and 
may be true (érel Ò ovrw T évdéxerai—p. 1072, a. 18)—and, if they be 
not true, we shall be compelled to admit that every thing proceeds 
either from Night, or from confused Chaos or Non-Ens— we may 
consider the problem as solved. "There exists something always in 
unceasing circular motion: this is evident not merely from reason, 
but from fact. ‘The First Heaven (Aplanés or Fixed Star sphere) 
will therefore be eternal. There must therefore exist something 
which causes this unceasing motion, or some Prime Movent. But, 
since Movens Immobile, Movens Motum, Motum non Movens, form 
a series of three terms, and since the two last of these certainly 
exist, we may infer that the first exists also; and that the Prime 
Movent, which causes the motion of the Aplanés, is immov- 
able (a. 20-25.—This passage perplexes all the commentators— 
Schwegler, Bonitz, Alexander, &. It can hardly be construed 
without more or less change of the text. I do not see to what real 
things Aristotle can allude under the description of Mota which are 
not Moventia. There is much to be said for Pierron and Zévort’s 
translation, p. 220: * Comme il wy a que trois sortes d’étres—ce 
qui est mu, ce qui meut, et le moyen terme entre ce qui est mu et 
ce qui meut: c'est un étre (7. e., this middle term is an être) qui meut 
sans étre mu.”—Bonitz disapproves this interpretation of the word 
pécov, and it is certainly singular to say that between Movens and 
Motum, the term Movens sed non Motum forms a medium: Motum sed 
non Movens would form just as good a medium.) This Prime 
Movent, which causes motion without being itself moved, must be 
eternal, must be Essentia, and must be an Actuality. 

Now both the Appetibile (rò ópexróv) and the Cogitabile (rò 
voqróv ) cause motion in this way, i.e, without being moved 
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themselves; moreover the Primum Appetibile and the Primum 
Cogitabile are coincident or identical (p. 1072, a. 27). For that 
which appears beautiful, is the object of desire; but that which 
is beautiful, is the first object of will (a. 28). Cogitation is the 
principium of the two (the primary fact or fundamental element) : 
we will so and so, because we think it good; it is not true that we 
think it good because we will it (ópeyóp.eUo. dé ór Soxet, waAROV Ñ 
8oket Qr, dpeydueba—a. 29). Now the Cogitant Mind (vois) is moved 
by the Cogitabile, and, in the series of fundamental Contraries, the 
members of one side of the series are Cogitabilia per se (while those 
of the other side are only Cogitabilia per aliud—vowri] 9 ù érépa 
ovoroiyia kaĵ  avrQjv—a. 31; see Alex., p. 668, 16, Bon.) These 
Cogitabilia per se are first as to Essentia (i. e., compared with the 
Cogitabilia per aliud, they are logically priora): and again, among 
Essentim, that variety which is simple and actual comes first (i. e., 
it is logically príus, as compared with the compound and the poten- 
tial. Now Unum is not identical with Simplex: Unum. signifies 
that which is a measure of something else, while Simplex denotes 
a peculiar attribute of the subject in itself (a. 34). But the 
Pulchrum and the Eligibile per se belongs to the same side of 
the series of Contraries, as the Cogitabilia per se: and the Primum 
Pulchrum or Eligibile is the Best or akin thereunto, in its own 
partieular ascending scale ( b. 1). 

That 76 oô évex«a is among the Immovables, may be seen by our 
Treatise De Bono, where we give a string of generic and specific 
distributions (7j duaipeors 99Xot—p. 1072, b. 2; see the interpretation 
of Alexander, adopted both by Schwegler and by Bonitz). For rò ot 
€veka,18 used in a double sense: in one of the two senses it ranks among 
the Immovables: in another it does not (éore yap durrdv TÒ od &veka, 
b. 3—d:rrdv is Schwegler’s correction, adopted by Bonitz). It causes 
motion, in the manner of a beloved object; and that which it 
causes to move, causes motion in the other things («wet dé ds epdpevov" 
rò 0€ Kwovpevov TaAXa kuwet—b. 3; rò SE xwovpevov is the conjecture of 
Schwegler and Bonitz). 

Now, if any thing be moved, there is a possibility that it may be 
in a condition different from that in which it actually is. If the 
first actuality of the Movable be translation or motion in space, 
there is a possibility that it may be otherwise than it is as to place, 
even though it cannot be otherwise than it is as to Essentia 
(p. 1072, b. 7). 

But, as to the Prime Movent, which is itself immovable, and 
which exists in actuality, it is impossible that that can be other than 
what it is, in any respect whatever (p. 1072, b. 8), For the first 
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of all changes is local motion, or rotation in a circle, and this is 
exactly what the Prime Movent imparts (but does not itself possess). 
It exists by necessity, and by that species of necessity which implies 
the perfect and beautiful: and in this character it is the originating 
principle. For there are three varieties of necessity: (1) That 
of violence, in contradiction to the natural impulse ; (2) That with- 
out which good or perfection cannot be had; (3) That which is 
what it is absolutely, without possibility of being otherwise. From 
a principle of this nature (7.e., necessary in the two last senses) 
depend the Heaven and all Nature (b. 14). 

The mode of existence (daywyy) of this Prime Movent is for ever 
that which we enjoy in our best moments, but which we cannot 
obtain permanently ; for its actuality itself is also pleasure (p. 1072, 
b. 16). As actuality is pleasure, so the various actualities of 
waking, perceiving, cogitating, are to us the pleasantest part of our 
life; while hopes and remembrances are pleasing by derivation 
from them (but these states we men cannot enjoy permanently and 
without intermittence). Cogitation per se (i.e., cogitation in its 
most perfect condition) embraces that which is best per se; and 
most of all when it is most perfect. The Noûs thus cogitates itself 
through participation of the Cogitabile: for it becomes itself cogi- 
table by touching the Cogitabile and cogitating: so that Cogitans 
and Cogitabile become identical. For Noüs in general (the human 
Noüs also) is in potentiality the recipient of the Cogitabile, and of 
Essentia or Forms; and it comes into actuality by possessing these 
Forms. So that what the Prime Movent possesses is more divine 
than the divine element which Noüs in general involves; and the 
actuality of theorizing is the pleasantest and best of all conditions 
(vogrós yap yiyverar Üvyyávov Kat voüv, date rasrüv vos kal vontov. TO 
yap SextiKov Tod voyTod Kal THs ovoias voUs.  évepyet O8 éxwv: dor ékévo 
parrov coírov 0 Soxet 6 vos Oetov eyew, koi ý Gewpia To Tjwrrov kai 
dpurrov—b. 24. This is a very difficult passage, in which one 
cannot be sure of interpreting rightly. None of the commen- 
tators are perfectly satisfactory. The pronoun éxevo seems to 
refer to ý vógows ý Kal’ abriv—three lines back. The contrast 
seems to be between the Prime Movent, and Noüs in general, 
including the human Noüs. To 8e«ruóv cannot refer to the Prime 
Movent, which has no potentiality, but must refer to the human 
Noüs, which is not at first, nor always, in a state of actuality. 
MáAXov seems equivalent to Oedrepov. The human Notis has detov 
tu by reason of its potentiality to theorize.). 

'lhus it is wonderful, if God has perpetually an existence like 
that of our best moments; and still more wonderful, if he has a 
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better. Yet such is the fact. Life belongs to him: for the actu- 
ality of Noüs is life, and God is actuality. His life, eternal and 
best, is actuality per se (or par excellence). We declare God to be 
an Animal Optimum ZEternum, so that duration eternal and con- 
tinuous (aidy cvvexijs) belongs to him: for that is God (rotro yàp 6 
6eds—p. 1072, b. 30). 

The Pythagoreans and Speusippus are mistaken in affirming that 
Optimum and Pulcherrimum is not to be found in the originating 
principle (èv dpx7); on the ground that the principles of plants 
and animals are indeed causes, but that the beautiful and per- 
fect appears first in the results of those principles. For the seed 
first proceeds out of antecedent perfect animals: the first is not 
seed, but the perfect animal. Thus we must say that the man is 
prior to the seed: I do not mean the man who sprang from the 
seed, but the other man from whom the seed proceeded (p. 1073, 
a. 2). 

s the preceding reasonings, it is evident that there exists an 
Essence eternal, immovable, and separated from all the perceivable 
Essences. We have shown (in Physica; see Schwegler's note) that 
this Essence can have no magnitude; that it is without parts and 
indivisible (p. 1073, a. 6). For it causes in other subjects motion for 
an infinite time; and nothing finite can have infinite power. For 
this reason the Prime Movent cannot have finite magnitude; but 
every magnitude is either finite or infinite, and there is no such 
thing as infinite magnitude ; therefore the Prime Movent can have 
no magnitude at all. We have also shown that it is unchangeable 
in quality, and without any affections (drafés kal àvaAXotorov). For 
all other varieties of change are posterior as compared with loco- 
motive change or motion in space, which is the first of all. As the 
Prime Movent is exempt from this first, much more is it exempt 
from the others (a. 13). 

We must now consider whether we ought to recognize one 
such Movent or Essence only, or several of the same Essences? 
and, if several, how many? Respecting the number thereof we 
must remember that our predecessors have laid down no clear or 
decisive doctrines (éropdces, p. 1073, a. 16). The Platonic theory 
of Ideas includes no peculiar research on this subject (a. 18). The 
Platonists call these Ideas Numbers: about which they talk some- 
times as if there were an infinite multitude of them, sometimes as 
if they were fixed as reaching to the dekad and not higher—but 
they furnish no demonstrative reason why they should stop at 
the dekad. We shall proceed to discuss the point consistently 
with our preceding definitions and with the nature of the subjects 
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(a. 23). The Principium, the First of all Entia, is immovable both 
per se and per accidens: it causes motion in another subject, to 
which it imparts the first or locomotive change, one and eternal 
(a. 25). The Motum must necessarily be moved by something; 
the Prime Movent must be immovable per se; eternal motion 


must be caused by an eternal Movent; and one motion by one 


Movent (a. 30). But we see that, over and above the simple rota- 
tion of the All (or First Heaven), which rotation we affirm to 
be caused by the Primum Movens Immobile, there are also other 
eternal rotations of the Planets; for the circular Celestial Body, as 
we have shown in the Physica, is eternal and never at rest (a. 32). 
We iust therefore necessarily assume that each of these rotations 
of the Planets is caused by a Movent Immovable per se—by an 
eternal Essence (a. 35). For the Stars and Planets are in their 
nature eternal Essences: that which moves them must be itself 
eternal, and prior to that which it causes to be moved ; likewise that 
which is prior to Essence must itself be Essence, and cannot be any 
thing else (a. 37). It is plain, therefore, that there must neces- 
sarily exist a number of Essences, each eternal by nature, immov- 
able per se, and without magnitude, as Movents to the Heavenly 
Bodies and equal in number thereto (a. 38). These Essences are 
arranged in an order of first, second, &oc., corresponding to the order 
of the planetary rotations (b. 2). But what the number of these 
rotations is, we must learn from Astronomy—that one among 
the mathematical sciences which is most akin (oikeorárys) to the 
First Philosophy; for Astronomy theorizes about Essence per- 
ceivable but eternal, while Arithmetic and Geometry do not treat 
of any Essence at all (repi ov8epaüs odcias—b. 7). That the rotations 
are more in number than the rotating bodies, is known to all who 
have any tineture of Astronomy; for each of the Planets is 
carried round in more than one rotation (b. 10) But what the 
exact number of these rotations is, we shall proceed to state 
upon the authority of some mathematicians, for the sake of in- 
struction, that the reader may have some definite number present 
to his mind: for the rest, he must both investigate for himself 
and put questions to other investigators; and, if he learns from 
the scientifio men any thing dissenting from what we here lay 
down, he must love both dissentients but follow that one who 
reasons most accurately (girciv piv åuporépovs, me(ÜcoÜn. dé vois 
ákpuBea répo:s—b. 16). 

Aristotle then proceeds to unfold the number and arrangement of 
the planetary spheres and the corrective or counter-rolling (àver- 
Toícas) spheres implicated with them (p. 1073, b. 17—p. 1074, a. 14). 
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He afterwards proceeds: Let the number of spheres thus be forty- 
seven; so that it will be reasonable to assume the Immovable 
Movent Essences and Principles to be forty-seven also, as well as 
the perceivable spheres (aic6yrdés—p. 1074, a. 16) : we say reasonable 
(etdoyov), for we shall leave to stronger heads to declare it necessary. 
But, since there cannot be any rotation except such as contributes 
to the rotation of one of the Planets, and since we must assume 
that each Nature and each Essence is exempt from extraneous 
affection and possessed per se of the Best as an end, so there will 
be no other Nature besides the forty-seven above enumerated, and 
this number will be the necessary total of the Essences (a. 21). For, 
if there were any others, they would cause motion by serving as 
an end for some rotation to aspire to (kwotey àv òs réňos odorar 
dopas—a. 23); but it is impossible that there can be any other 
rotation besides those that have been enumerated. 

We may fairly infer this from the bodies which are carried in 
rotation (é rv depopevov—p. 1074, a. 24). For, if every carrier 
exists naturally for the sake of the thing carried, and if every 
current or rotation is a current of something carried, there can exist 
no current either for the sake of itself or for the sake of some other 
current. Every current must exist for the sake of the Planets, and 
with a view to their rotation. For, if one current existed for the 
sake of another, this last must exist for the sake of a third, and so 
on; but you cannot go on in this way ad infinitum ; and therefore 
the end of every current must be, one or other of the Divine Bodies 
which are carried round in the heavens (a. 31). 

That there is only one Heaven, we may plainly see. For, if there 
were many heavens, as there are many men, the principium of each 
would be one in specie, though the principia would be many in 
numero (p. 1074, a. 33). But all things that are many in number, 
have Matter, and are many, by reason of their Matter; for to all 
these many, there is one and the same Form (Adyos)—definition or 
rational explanation: e.g., one for all men, among whom Sokrates 
is one (a. 35). But the First Essence has no Matter; for it is an 
Actual (rò òè ri jv eva. oük exer Anv Tò «prov: evredéyera yap— 
a. 36). The Primum Movens Immobile is therefore One, both in 
definition and in number; accordingly, the Motum—that which is 
moved both eternally and continuously—is One also. There exists 
therefore only one Heaven (p. 1074, a. 38). 

Now it has been handed down in a mythical way, from the old 
and most ancient teachers (p. 1074, b. 1) to their successors, that 
these (Eternal Essences) are gods, and that the divine element com- 
prehends all nature (67: Geol ré iow otro koi mepiéyer TO Üetov tiv dAnv 
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dvaw—hb. 3). The other accompaniments of the received creed have 
been superadded with a view to persuading the multitude and to 
useful purposes for the laws and the common interest (b. 4) ; where- 
fore the gods have been depicted as like to men and to some other 
animals, combined with other similar accompaniments. If a man, 
abstracting from these stories, accepts only the first and fundamental 
truth—That they conceived the First Essences as gods, he will con- 
sider it as a divine doctrine (Geiws àv eiptjo0at vopaewv—b. 9), pre- 
served and handed down as fragments of truth from the most ancient 
times. For probably all art and philosophy and truth have been 
many times discovered, lost, and rediscovered. To this point alone, 
and thus far, the opinion of our fathers and of the first men is 
evident to us (b. 14). 

There are however various difficulties connected with the Noûs; 
for it would seem to be more divine than the visible celestial 
objects, and yet we do not understand what its condition can be to 
be such (p. 1074, b. 17). For, if it cogitates nothing but is in the 
condition of slumber and inaction, what ground can there be for 
respecting it (rí àv «in trò ceuvóv—b. 18)? And, if it cogitates 
something actually, yet if this process depends upon something 
foreign and independent (i.e. upon the Cogitatum), the Noüs 
cannot be the best Essence; since it is then essentially not Cogi- 
tation in act, but only the potentiality of Cogitation; while 
its title to respect arises from actual Cogitation. Again, whether 
we assume its Hssence to be Cogitation actual or Cogitation 
potential, what does it cogitate? It must cogitate either itself, 
or. something different from itself; and, if the latter, either 
always the same Cogitatum, or sometimes one, sometimes another. 
But is there no difference whether its Cogitatum is honour- 
able or vulgar? Are there not some things which it is absurd 
to cogitate? Evidently the Noüs must cogitate what is most 
divine and most honourable, without any change; for, if it did 
change, it must change for the worse, and that very change 
would at once (795) be a certain motion; whereas the Notis is 
essentially immovable (b. 27). First of all, if the Essence of the 
Noüs be, not Cogitation actual but, Cogitation potential, we may 
reasonably conceive that the perpetuity of Cogitation would be 
fatiguing to it (b.29); next, we see plainly that there must 
exist something else more honourable than the Noüs; namely, 
the Cogitatum; for to cogitate, and the act of cogitation, will 
belong even to one who cogitates the vilest object. If cogitation 
of vile objects be detestable (devkróv, b. 32)—for not to see some 
things is better than to see them — Cogitation cannot be the 
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best of all things (i.e. Cogitation absolutely, whatever be the 
Cogitatum). 

Since the Notis is itself the best of all things, it must employ its 
cogitation upon itself and nothing else. Its cogitation will thus 
be Cogitation of Cogitation (abróv dpa voei, elrep TTÀ TO KPATLOTOV, kal 
čorw 1) vógows vonrews vonois—p. 1074, b. 35). Yet, if we look to the 
human mind, Cognition, Perception, Opinion, Mental Discourse, &c., 
appear always as having direct reference to something else, and as 
referring each to itself only in an indirect and secondary way (det 
dAXov—abrijs Ò èv tapépyw—hb. 36); and farther, if to cogitate is one 
thing and to be cogitated another thing, in which of the two points 
of view will the bene of the Noüs consist? To be Cogitation, and to 
be a Cogitatum, are not logically the same (ovdé ydp raird rò eivat 
voce Kal voovpévo—b. 38). 

But may we not meet these difficulties by replying that there are 
some things in which Cognition is identical with the Cognitum? 
that is, in those Cognita which are altogether exempt from Matter ? 
In Constructive cognitions without Matter, the Form and the r. 7. e. 
is both Cognitum and Cognitio; in Theoretical cognitions without 
Matter, the Notion and the Cogitation is itself the Cognitum (6 Adyos 
TÒ mpaypa Kat ù vógsws). Since it appears, therefore, that, wherever 
there is no Matter, Cogitatum and Noüs are not different, the same 
will be true of the divine Noüs: its Cogitatio and its Cogitatum 
will be identical (p. 1075, a. 5). 

One farther difficulty remains, if we suppose the Cogitatum to 
be a Compound (ovv@eroy); for, on that supposition, the Cogitans 
would change in running through the different parts of the whole. 
But the reply seems to be, that every thing which has not Matter 
is indivisible and not compound (p. 1075, a. 7). As the human 
Noüs, being that which deals with compounds, comports itself for 
a certain time—for it does not attain its bene in cogitating this or 
that part of the compound, but in apprehending a certain total 
or completion which is something different from any of the parts— 
so does the divine Noüs, engaged in cogitation of itself, comport 
itself in perpetuity (a. 10). 

Another point to be considered is—in what manner the nature of 
the Universe (7j tod óXov piois—p. 1075, a. 11) includes Bonum and 
Optimum. Is Bonum included as something separate and as an 
adjunct by itself transcendent? Or is it immanent, pervading the 
whole arrangement of the constituent parts? Or does it exist in 
both ways at once, as in the case of a disciplined army; for, in this 
latter, Bonum belongs both to the array and to the general, and 
indeed more to the latter, since the array is directed by the general, 
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not the general by the array. All things in the universe are mar- 
shalled in a certain orderly way—the aquatic creatures, the arial, 
and the plants; but all things are not marshalled alike. The uni- 
verse is not such that there is no relation between one thing and 
another: there is such a relation; for every thing is marshalled 
with a view to one end, though in different degrees. As, in a 
family, the freemen have least discretion left to them to act at hap- 
hazard, but all or most of their proceedings are regulated, while 
slaves and oxen are not required to do much towards the common 
good, but are left for the most part to act at hazard,—in this way 
the principium of each is arranged by nature (a. 23). For example, 
every thing must necessarily come to the termination of one indi- 
vidual existence to make room for another: there are also some 
other facts and conditions common to all things in the universe 
(Aéyo Ò otov eis ye TÒ Siaxpifjvar àvá&ykg dmücw AdGciv—a. 23; see 
the explanation of d:axpi6jva, given by Bonitz, Comm. p. 519—not 
very certain). 

in concluding this exposition, we must not lose sight of the 
absurdities and impossibilities which attach to all others, nor 
what is advanced by the most ingenious philosophers before us, 
mor which of their theories carries with it the fewest difficulties 
(p. 1075, a. 27). 

That all things proceed from Contraries, all these philosophers 
agree in affirming. But it is not true that all things are generated, 
nor that they are generated from contraries; for the celestial sub- 
stance is not generated at all, nor has it any contrary. Moreover, 
in those cases where there really are contraries, these philosophers 
do not teach us how generation can take place out of them; for 
contraries themselves have no effect upon each other. Now our 
doctrine solves this difficulty reasonably, by introducing a tertiwm 
quid (p. 1075, a. 31)—Matter. Some of these philosophers errone- 
ously consider Matter to be itself one of the contraries: they con- 
sider the Unequal as matter or substratum to the Equal; or the 
Many as matter or substratum to the One; (Evil, as opposed to 
Good). We resolve this in the same way: our Matter is one, is 
contrary itself to nothing, but may be potentially either of two 
contraries. Farthermore, if we admit the doctrine that Evil 
itself is Matter or one of the elements, the inference will follow 
that every thing whatever, except the Unum itself, partakes of 
Evil (a. 6). j 

Some philosophers do not admit either Good or Evil to be 
principles at all; but they are manifestly wrong; for in all things 
Good. is most of all the principle (p. 1075, a. 37). Others again are 
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so far right that they recognize Good as a principle: but they do 
not tell us how it is a principle—whether as End, or as Movent, or 
as Form. 

Empedokles lays down a strange doctrine: he makes Friend- 
ship to be the Good (p. 1075, b. 2). But, in his theory, Friendship 
is principle partly as Movent, for its function is to bring together 
(cvwáye. ydp—b. 3); partly as Matter, for it is itself a portion 
of the mixture (pópiov ro? piypatos—b. 4). Now, even granting 
the possibility that the same thing may be per accidens (xara 
ovpBeBnxds—b. 5, i.e, by special coincidence in any one par- 
ticular case) principle as Movent, and also principle as Matter, 
nevertheless the two are not the same logically and by defini- 
tion. Under which of the two, therefore, are we to reckon Friend- 
ship? It is moreover another strange feature in the theory 
of Empedokles, that he makes Enmity to be indestructible; for 
this very Enmity is with him the nature and principle of Evil 
(b. 8). 

Anaxagoras declares Good to be the principle as Movent; for, in 
his theory, Noüs causes motion; but it causes motion with a view 
to some end, which is of course different from itself; so that the 
real principle is different from Nofis: unless indeed he adopted one 
of our tenets; for we too say that, in a certain sense, the medical 
art is health (p. 1075, b. 10; Z. vii. p. 1032, b. 10). It is moreover 
absurd, that Anaxagoras does not recognize any contrary to Good 
and to the Noüs (b. 11). (Bonitz remarks, Comm. p. 522 :—Aristotle 
means that Anaxagoras was wrong, because he failed *ad eam 
devenire rationem, ut intellectum sui. ipsius intelligentiam ideoque 
sui ipsius réAos esse statueret"; farther, he remarks, on the line 
b. 10—drorov 8€ xal rò évavríov pn monoa TQ dyaÜQ kal TQ vo: 
“Quid enim? nonne pariter et eodem jure vots duryjs, quem posuit 
Anaxagoras, ab omni contrarietate et oppositione immunis sit, ac 
primus motor apud Aristotelem ?"—Aristotle would have replied 
to this: “I recognize principles of Evil under the names of 2j and 
crépggis; the last of the two being directly opposed to Form 
(Regularity or Good), the first of the two being indifferent and 
equally ready as a recipient both for eviland for good. My Prime 
Movent acts like an épóuevov in causing motion in the Celestial 
Substance: the motion of this last is pure Good, without any 
mixture of Evil. But, when this motion is transmitted to the sub- 
lunary elements, it becomes corrupted by try and orépyars, so that 
Evil becomes mingled with the Good. Anaxagoras recognizes no 


counteracting principles, analogous to $A and orépyots, So that Evil, 
on his theory, remains unexplained.”) 
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Those philosophers who lay down Contraries as their principles, 
do not make proper use of these Contraries, unless their language 
be improved or modified (p. 1075, b. 12). Nor do they tell us why 
some things are destructible, other things indestructible ; for they 
trace all things to the same principles. Some make all things to 
proceed from Non-Ens; others, to escape that necessity, make all 
things One (and thus recognize no real change or generation at all 
—the Eleates, b. 16). Again, not one of them tells us why gene- 
ration must always be, or what is the cause of generation. Once 
more, those who recognize two contrary principles must necessarily 
recognize a third superior to both (b. 18); and the Platonists with 
their Ideas are under the like necessity. For they must assign 
some reason why particular things partake of these Ideas. 

Other philosophers, moreover, must consistently with their 
theories recognize something contrary to Wisdom and to the most 
venerable Cognition. But we are under no such necessity ; for 
there is nothing contrary to the First (r mpóro). All contraries 
involve Matter, and are in potentiality the same: one of the 
two contraries is ignorance in regard to the other; but the First 
has no contrary (p. 1075, b. 24). 

Again, if there be no Entia beyond the Perceptibilia, there can 
be no beginning, no arrangement in order, no generation, no 
celestial bodies or proceedings (7.e., all these will remain unex- 
plained). There will always be a beginning behind the beginning, 
ad infinitum; as there is in the theories of all the theologians and 
physical philosophers (p. 1075, b. 27). And, even if we recognize, 
beyond the Perceptibilia, Ideas or Numbers, these are causes of 
nothing; or, if causes of any thing, they are certainly not causes 
of motion. How, moreover, can Magnitude, and a Continuum arise 
out of that which has no Magnitude? Number cannot, either as 
Movent or as Form, produce a Continuum (b. 30). | 

Again, (Contraries cannot be principles, because) no Contrary can 
be essentially Constructive and essentially Movent (p. 1075, b. 31); 
for Contraries involve Matter and Potentiality, and may possibly, 
therefore, not exist. And, if there be Potentiality, it will come 
prior to Actuality: upon that supposition therefore (7.e., of Con- 
traries as the fundamental principles) Entia could not be eternal. 
But Entia are eternal; therefore these theories must be in part 


, amended : we have shown how (b. 34). 


Farther, none of these theories explains how it is that numbers 
coalesce into One; or soul and body into One; or Form and Matter 
into one Concrete. Nor can they explain this, unless they adopt 
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our doctrine, that the Movent brings about this coalition (p. 1075, 
b. 37). 


Those philosophers (like Speusippus) who recognize many dif. 


ferent grades and species of Entia (first the Mathematical Number, 
&c.), with separate principles for. each, make the Essence of the 
Universe to be incoherent (érewco8u509—p. 1076, a. 1) and set up 
many distinct principles; for none of these Essences contributes to 
or bears upon the remainder, whether it exists or does not exist. 
Now Entia are not willing to be badly governed (rà òè óvra ob 
BoóXera, rodirever Oar Kaxds. “ oük d&yabov zroXvkowavín * éis ko(pavos. " — 


p. 1076, a. 4). 


———— —R—— 
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Cu. 1.—The science of Nature has for its principal object— 
Bodies, Magnitudes, and the various affections and movements of 
Bodies and Magnitudes; also the beginnings or principles of this 
sort of Essence. The Continuous is that which is divisible into 
parts perpetually divisible; and Body is that which is divisible in 
every direction. Of magnitudes, some (lines) are divisible only in 
one direction; others (planes) only in two directions; others again 
(bodies) in three directions. This is the maximum: there is no 
other magnitude beyond; for three are all, and to say “in three 


directions" is the same as to say “in all directions.” As the 


Pythagoreans say, The Universe and All Things are determined 
by Three: in End, Middle, and Beginning, lies the number of the 
Universe, or the Triad. We have received these as laws from 
nature, and we accordingly employ this number (Three) for solem- 
nities in honour of the Gods. Moreover, we apply our predicates 
on the same principle; for we call Two, and The Two—Both, but 
we do not call them All Three is the first number to which we 
apply the predicate All. Herein (as was observed before) we 
follow the lead of Nature herself. Since therefore these three 
phrases—All Things, The Universe, The Perfect or Complete—do 
not specifically differ from each other, but are distinguished only 
in respect of the matter or occasions on which they are applied, 
Body is the only kind of Magnitude which can be declared Perfect 
or Complete, that is, All; for it is the only magnitude determined 
or defined by the Three. Being divisible in three directions, it is 
divisible every way; other magnitudes are divisible either only in 
one way or only in two. Magnitudes are both divisible and con- 
tinuous according to the number by which they are designated— 
continuous in one direction, in two, in three, or all. All divisible 
magnitudes are also continuous: whether all continuous magnitudes 
are divisible, is not yet clear. But what is clear is—that there is 
no upward transition to a higher genus beyond Body, as there 
is from line to surface, and from surface to Body. If there were, 
Body would not be perfect or complete as a magnitude ; for the tran- 
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sition would be made at the point of deficiency ; but the perfect or 
complete can have no deficiency: it stretches every way. Such is 
each body included as a part in the universe: it has dimensions in 
every direction. Yet each is distinguished from its neighbour by 
contact, and each therefore in a certain sense is many. But the 
Universe (rò züv) including all these parts is of necessity perfect 
and complete; extending not merely in one way, and in another 
way not, but závry, as the word literally means (ss. 1-4). 

Cu. 2.—Respecting the nature of the Universe, we shall enquire 
presently whether in the aggregate it be infinite or of finite mag- 
nitude. But first let us speak about its different constituent species, 
proceeding on the following hasis. I affirm that all natural bodies 
and magnitudes are per se locally movable; and that Nature is to 
them a beginning or principle of motion. Now all Local Motion 
(known by the name of $opá) is either Rectilinear or Circular, or 
compounded of the two; for these two are the only simple motions, 
by reason that the only two simple magnitudes are the rectilinear 
and the circular. .The circular is motion round the centre; the 
rectilinear is motion either down wards towards the centre or up- 
wards from the centre. These three are the only simple modes of 
motion or currents: as I said in the last chapter that body was 
made complete in the number three, so also the motion of body | 
is made complete in the number three. Now, as there are some 
bodies (such as fire, earth, and their cognates) which are simple 
(i.e., which have in themselves a natural beginning or principle of 
motion), and others which are compounds of these, so also there 
must be simple motions belonging to the former and compound 
motions belonging to the latter; such compound motions being 
determined by the preponderant element therein. Since, therefore, 
circular motion is a simple mode of motion, and since simple modes 
of motion belong only to simple bodies, there must of necessity be 
a particular variety of simple body, whose especial nature it is to 
be carried round in circular motion. By violence, indeed, one body 
might be moved in a mode belonging to another; but not by 
nature. Moreover, since motion against nature is opposite to 
motion conformable to nature, and since each mode has one single 
opposite, simple circular motion, if it be not conformable to the 
nature of this body, must be against its nature If then the body 
rotating in a circle be fire or any of the other elements, its 
natural mode of motion must be opposite to circular motion. But 
each thing has only one opposite; and up and down are each 
other's opposites. If then the body which rotates in a circle rotates 
thus against nature, it must have some other mode of motion con- 
formable to nature, But this is impossible: for, if the motion 
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conformable to its nature be motion upwards, the body must be 
fire or air; if motion downwards, the body must be earth or 
water (and there is no other simple mode of motion that it 
can have). Moreover, its rotatory motion must be a first 
motion; for the perfect is prior in nature to the imperfect. Now 
the circle is perfect; but no straight line is perfect: neither an 
infinite straight line, for in order to be perfect, it must have an end 
and a boundary ; nor any finite straight line, for each has something 
without it and may be prolonged at pleasure. So that, if motion 
first by nature belong to a body first by nature, if circular motion 
(as being perfect) be prior to rectilinear motion, and if rectilinear 
motion belong to a first or a simple body, as we see both in fire and 
in earth,—we may be sure @ fortiori that circular motion belongs to 
a simple body, and that there is, besides the four elements here, 
prior to them and more divine than them, a different body of special 
nature and essence. Indeed, since circular motion is against the 
nature of these four elements, there must be some other different 
body to whose nature it is conformable. There must thus be some 
simple and primary body, whose nature it is to be carried round in 
a circle, as earth is carried downwards and fire upwards. On the 
assumption that the revolving bodies revolved against their own 
nature, it would be wonderful and even unreasonable that this one 
single mode of motion, being thus contrary to nature, should be 
continuous and eternal; for in all other things we see that what is 
contrary to nature dies away most speedily. Now, if the revolving 
body were fire, as some affirm, the revolving motion would be just 
as much contrary to its nature as motion downwards; for the 
natural motion of fire is upwards or away from the centre. Reason- 
ing from all these premisses, we may safely conclude that, distinct 
from all these bodies which are here around us, there exists a 
body whose nature is more honourable in proportion to its greater 
distance from ns here (ss. 1-18). 

Cu. 3.—We plainly cannot affirm that every body is either heavy 
or light: meaning by heavy, that which is carried by its nature 
downwards or towards the centre; by light, that which is carried by 
its nature upwards or away from the centre. Heaviest (or earth) 
is that which underlies all. other downward moving bodies, lightest 
(fire) is that which floats above all upward moving bodies. Air 
and water are both light and heavy, relatively, but relatively 
to different terms of comparison; thus, water is heavy as 
compared to air and fire, light as compared to earth. But 
that body whose nature it is to revolve in a circle, cannot 
possibly have either heaviness or levity; for it cannot move in 
a right line, either upwards or downwards, nor either by: nature 
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or against nature. Not by nature, for, in that case, it must be 
identical with some one of the four elements; not against nature, 
because, if it moved upwards against nature, this would prove that 
motion downwards was conformable to its nature, and it would 
thus be identical with earth: we have already seen that, if a body 
moves upwards against nature, it must move downwards according 
to nature, and vice versá. Now the same natural motion which 
belongs to any body as a whole, belongs also to its minute frag- 
ments (to the whole earth and to any one of its constituent clods). 
Accordingly the revolving body in its local movement of revolution 
cannot possibly be dragged in any other direction, either upward 
or downward,—neither the whole nor any portion thereof. It is 
alike reasonable to conceive it as ungenerable, indestructible, in- 
capable both of increase and of qualitative change (avavéés kai ávaA- 
Aotwrov). It cannot be generated, because every thing generated 
comes out of a substratum and an opposite, into which it relapses on 
being destroyed. Now the revolving body has no opposite; for we 
have already seen that opposite bodies have their currents of motion 
opposite, and there is no current of motion opposite to that of 
circular rotation. Nature has rightly excepted this ungenerable 
and indestructible substance from the action of contraries, in which 
generation and destruction occur. lt is also incapable of in- 
crease or diminution, because these processes take place through 
the accession of new cognate materials; and in this case there are 
none such. It is farther incapable of qualitative change, because 
this always implies the being affected favourably or unfavourably 
(7480s); and this last never takes place, in plants or in animals, 
without some increase or diminution in quantity (ss. 1—5). 

This Celestial Substance is thus eternal, ungenerable, indestruc- 
tible, noway increased nor diminished, neither growing old nor 
capable of disturbing affections nor changeable in quality. Herein 
the evidence of reason and that of phenomena concur. For all men, 
Hellenes and Barbarians, have some belief respecting the Gods, 
and all who believe Gods to exist assign to the divine nature the 
uppermost place in the Kosmos; an immortal place going naturally 
along with immortal persons. Our perceptions confirm this suffi- 
ciently, at least when we speak with reference to human belief. 
For not the smallest change has ever been observed in the celestial 
substance, throughout all past time. Under these impressions, the 
ancients gave to it the name which it now bears; for the same 
opinions suggest themselves to us not once, nor twice, but an 
infinite number of times. Hence the ancients, regarding the First 
Body as something distinct from Fire, Earth, Air, or Water, called 
the uppermost place ZEther, from its being always running (ao 
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Tod Gelv dei), the adverbial designation being derived from eternal 
duration. Anaxagoras employs this name improperly: he calls ese 


by the name of ZEther (s. 6). 


It is plain, from all we have said, that the simple bodies cannot 
be more in number than those just indicated; for a simple body 
must of necessity have a simple mode of motion, and there are only 
three simple modes of motion—one circular and two rectilinear, one 
of these being from the centre, the other towards the centre (s. 7). 

Cn. 4.— That Circular Rotation has no motion opposed to it, may 
be shown by several different arguments. If there were any, it 
would certainly be rectilinear motion; for convex and concave, 
though each respectively opposed to the other, are, when both put 
together, opposed as a couple to rectilinear motion. But each 
variety of rectilinear motion has another variety of rectilinear 
motion opposed to it; and each thing has but one opposite. More- 
over the oppositions between one motion (or one current— dopá) 
and another are founded upon oppositions of place, which are three 
in number: (1) Above and Below; (2) Before and Behind; (3) 
Right and Left. Now the motion in circular rotation from A to B 
is not opposite to that from B to A: the opposition of motion is 
along the straight line which joins the two ; for an infinite number 
of different circles may be drawn, not interfering with each other, 
but all passing through the same two points A and B. In the 
same semicircle, the opposition between the current from A to B 
and that from B to A, is along the line of diameter—not along the 
line of circumference. If one circular current were really opposed 
to any other circular current, one or other of the two would have 
existed to no purpose; for both have the same object. That is to 
say: what is carried round in a circle, let it begin from any 
point whatever, must necessarily come round equally to all the 
opposite places, above, below, before, behind, right, left. If the 
two (presumed) opposite circular currents were equal, they would ' 
neutralize each other, and there would be no motion at all of 
either of them. If one of the two were the more powerful, it would 
extinguish the other; so that to suppose the existence of both is to 
suppose that one or both exists in vain (i.e., can never be realized). 
We say that a sandal exists in vain (ydryv), when it cannot be 
fastened on. But God and Nature do nothing in vain (ss. 1-8). 

On. 5.—Most of the ancient philosophers admitted an infinite 
body; but this may be shown to be impossible. The question is 
very important; for the consequences which follow from admitting 
the Infinite as principium, affect our speculations concerning the 
whole of Nature (s. 1). 
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Every body is of necessity either simple or compound. The 
infinite body therefore, if it exists, must of necessity be either one 
or the other. But there can be no infinite compound composed of 
simple bodies finite in magnitude and in number; so that, if an 
infinite body exist, it must be simple. We shall first enquire 
whether the First Body, whose nature it is to move in a circle, can 
be infinite in magnitude. Now, if it were infinite, the radii thrown 
out from the centre would be infinite, and the distance between 
them would also be infinite; that is, no finite peripheral line can 
be found touching all the extremities of the radii without: if any 
such line be assumed, you may always assume a greater. We call 
Number infinite, because the greatest number cannot be given; 
and the like may be said about this distance. Now, as an infinite 
distance cannot be passed over, no circular motion passing over it 
is possible, so as to come round to the point of departure. But we 
see plainly that the First Body or the Heaven does come round in 
a circle; and it has been shown by reasoning à priori that there 
is a variety of body whose nature it is to move in a circle. Such 
a body therefore as the First (revolving) Body cannot be infinite 
(ss. 2, 3). 

Four other arguments are added, proving the same conclusion 
(s. 4, seq.). One of them is: That an infinite square, circle, or 
sphere, is an impossibility; each of these figures being defined 
or determined. As there can be no infinite circle, so neither can 
an infinite body be moved round in a circle (s. 7). 

Cu. 6.—As the First Body cannot be infinite, so neither can those 
bodies be infinite whose nature it is to move to the centre and from the 
centre—neither the centripetal nor the centrifugal body. For these 
two currents are opposite in nature; opposite currents being charac- 
terized by the opposite places to which they tend. But of two op- 
posites, if the one be fixed and determinate, the other must be fixed 
and determinate also. Now the centre is determined ; for the cen- 
tripetal body, let it fall from what height it will, can never fall lower 
than the centre; and, since the centre is determined, the upper 
region or extremity must also be determined. The places at each 
extreme being thus determined, the intermediate space must be 
determined also; otherwise there would exist motion undetermined 
or infinite, which has been shown in a former treatise to be impos- 
sible (Physica, VIII. viii.) ; and therefore that body which either is 
therein, or may possibly be therein, must be determined. But it 
is a fact that the centripetal body and the centrifugal body can be 
therein; for centripetality and centrifugality are of the nature of 
each respectively (ss. 1, 2). 
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Hence we see that there can be no infinite body. There are other 
reasons also. As the centripetal body is heavy, if it be infinite, its 
gravity must also be infinite; and, if gravity cannot be infinite, 
neither can any heavy body be infinite. The like about any light 
body, such as the centrifugal (s. 3). 

He then shows (by a long process of reasoning, not easy to follow) 
first, that there cannot be an infinite body with finite gravity; next, 
that there can be no infinite gravity. Accordingly there can be no 
infinite body at all, having gravity. At the end, he considers that 
this is established, (1) by the partial arguments (6.4 rv karà p.épos) 
immediately preceding; (2) by the general reasonings in his other 
treatises respecting first principles, in which he explained the Infinite 
—in what sense it existed and didnot exist; (3) by an argument about 
the Infinite, upon which he touches in the next chapter (ss. 4-13). 

Cu. T.—Every body is of necessity either infinite or finite. If 
infinite, it is as a whole either of like constituents or of unlike. If 
the latter, either of a finite number of species, or of an infinite 
number. The last is impossible, if our fundamental assumptions 
are allowed to stand. For since the simple modes of motion are 
limited in number, the simple bodies must be alike limited; each 
simple mode of motion belonging to its own special simple body, and 
each natural body having always its own natural motion. But, if 
the Infinite be composed of a finite number of species, each of these 
constituent parts must be infinite; that is, water and fire must be 
infinite. Yet this too is impossible; for we have seen that there 
cannot be either infinite levity or infinite gravity (the attributes of 
fire and water) Moreover, if these bodies be infinite, the places 
which they occupy, and the motions which they make, must also be 
infinite; but this also we have shown to be inadmissible, if our 
fundamental assumptions are admitted. The centripetal body can- 
not be carried to an infinite distance downward, nor the centrifugal 
body to an infinite distance upward. That which cannot come to 
pass, cannot be in course of coming to pass ; thus, if a thing cannot 
come to be white, or a cubit long, or domiciled in Egypt, it 
cannot be in course of becoming white, or a cubit long, &c. It can- 
not be in course of being carried to a terminus which cannot be 
reached. It might be argued that fire, though discontinuous and 
dispersed, might still be infinite, in the sum total of its different 
masses. But body is that which is extended in every direction: 
how can there be many bodies unlike to each other, yet each of 
them infinite? Each of them, if infinite at all, ought to be infinite 
in every direction (ss. 1-5). 

We thus see that the Infinite cannot consist of unlike constituents. 
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But neither can it consist of constituents all similar. For, first, 
there are only three simple motions, and one of the three it must 
have; but we have shown that it cannot have either centripetal or 
centrifugal motion (i. e., that it cannot have either infinite gravity 
or infinite levity); nor can it again have circular motion, for the 
Infinite cannot be carried in a circle: this would amount to saying 
that the Heaven is infinite, which we have shown to be impossible. 
The Infinite indeed cannot be moved in any way at all; for, if 
moved, it must be moved either according to nature, or contrary to 
nature (violently), and, if its present motion be violent, it must 
have some other mode of motion which is natural to it. But, if it 
have any such, this assumes that there exists some other place 
belonging to it, into which it may be conveyed—an obvious 
impossibility (ss. 6, 7). 

Farthermore, the Infinite cannot act in any way upon the Finite, 
nor be acted upon thereby (ss. 8-10). Nor can the Infinite be acted 
upon in any way by the Infinite (ss. 11, 12). 

If then every perceptible body possesses powers, as agent or 
patient or both, there can be no perceptible body which is infinite. 
But all bodies which are in any place are perceptible ; therefore no 
body which is in any place can be infinite. There is no infinite 
body, indeed there can be no body at all, outside of the Heaven; 
for that which is outside of the Heaven is in a place. Even if 
perceivable only up to a certain point (péxpu rwós), even if merely 
intelligible, it would still be in a place, and would therefore come 
under the foregoing argument—that there is no body outside of 
the Heaven (ss. 13, 14). 

The foregoing reasoning may be summed up, in more general 
language (Aoywuórepov), as follows :—The Infinite assumed as homo- 
geneous cannot be moved in a circle, since the Infinite has no centre; 
nor in a straight line, since this would imply a second infinite place 
into which it must be moved according to nature, and a third infinite 
place into which it must be moved against nature, and since in either 
case the force which causes it to be moved must be infinite. But we 
have already argued, in treating of Motion (Phys. VII. x.) that no- 
thing finite can have infinite power, nothing infinite can have finite 
power ; and, if that which is moved according to nature can also be 
moved contrary to nature, there must of necessity be two Infinites— 
Movens and Motum. Yet what can that be which causes the Infinite 
to move? If it cause itself to move, it must be animated (čuyvyov): 
but how can an infinite animated being ({dov) exist? And, if there 
be any thing else which causes it to move, there must exist two Infi- 
nites, each distinguished from the other in form and power (ss. 15-17). 
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Again, even if we admit the doctrine of Leukippus and Demokri- 
tus—That the whole is not continuous, but discontinuous, atoms 
divided by intervening spaces—still the Infinite is inadmissible. 
For the nature and essence of these atoms is all the same, though 
they are different from each other in figure and arrangement; 
accordingly the motion of all must be the same: if one is heavy or 
centripetal, all must be so alike; if one is light or centrifugal, all 
must be so alike. But either of these motions would imply the 
existence of centre and periphery; which does not consist with an 
infinite whole. In the Infinite, there is neither centre nor periphery ; 
no terminus prefixed either for upward or downward motion; no 
own place either for centripetal or centrifugal matter. Therefore in 
an infinite universe, there can be no notion at all (ss. 18, 19). 

Cu. 8.—There cannot be more than one Kosmos. All things both 
rest and are moved, either by violence, or according to nature. In 
that place to which it is carried by nature, it also rests by nature : 
in that place to which it is carried by violence, it rests by violence, 
If the current which we see towards the centre is by violence, the 
opposite current must be natural; if earth is carried by violence 
from thence hitherward, its natural current must be from hence 
thitherward ; and, if being here it rests without violence, its current 
towards here must be a natural one. For there is one only which 
is natural. Now, if there be many Kosmi, they must be alike in 
their nature, and must be composed of the same bodies, having the 
same nature and powers—fire, earth, and the two intermediate 
elements: for, if the bodies here are not the same as those in other 
Kosmi—if the same names are given in an equivocal sense and do 
not connote the same specific attributes—the name Kosmos must be 
equivocal also, and there cannot be many true or real Kosmi, in the 
same sense. To the parts or elements of each Kosmos, therefore, 
the centripetal and centrifugal currents are natural; for the simple 
currents are limited in number, and each element is so named as to 
connote one of them specially; and, if the currents are the same, the 
elements must also be the same everywhere. If there were another 
Kosmos, the earth in that would tend towards the centre of our 
Kosmos, and the fire in that would tend towards the periphery of 
our Kosmos. But this is impossible; since in that case the earth in 
that Kosmos would run away from the centre of its own Kosmos, 
and the fire therein would run away from its own periphery. 
Either we must not admit the same nature in the simple elements 
of the numerous Kosmi; or, if we do admit it, we must recognize 
only one centre and one periphery. This difficulty prevents our 
recognizing more than one Kosmos (ss. 1-6). 
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It is unphilosophical to affirm that the nature of these simple 
elements becomes changed according as they are more or less distant 
from their own places. The difference is at best one of degree, not 
one of kind. That they are moved, we see plainly; there must 
therefore be some one current of motion natural to them. Accord- 
ingly every portion of the same element (or of elements the same in 
kind) must tend towards the same numerical place—towards this 
actual centre (zpos ró0e rı peoov), or that actual periphery; and, if 
the tendency be towards one centre specie, but towards many centres 
numero, because particulars differ nwmero alone, and. not specie, still 
the attribute will be alike in all, and will not be present in some 
portions, absent in others: I mean that, if the portions of this Kos- 
mos are relative to each other, those in another Kosmos are in the 
like condition, and what is taken from this Kosmos will not be diffe- 
rent from what is taken from the corresponding elements of any other 
Kosmos. Unless these assumptions can be overthrown, it is indis- 
putably certain that there can be only one centre and one periphery; 
by consequence therefore, only one Kosmos and not more (ss. 7-10). 

There are other reasons to show that there is a given terminus 
for the natural current both of fire and of earth. A thing moved, 
speaking generally, changes from something definite into something 
else definite; but there are different species of such change: the 
change called getting-well is from sickness to health; that called 
growth is from the little to the great; that called local movement is 
from a terminus to another terminus, and local movements are 
specifically different from each other, according as the terminus a quo 
and the terminus ad quem is defined in each. The terminus is 
always a known and definite point: it is not accidental, nor depen- 
dent upon the arbitrium of the mover. Fire and earth therefore 
do not move on to infinity, but to definite points in opposite direc- 
tions; and the local antithesis is between above and below: these 
are the two termini of the respective currents. Earth is carried 
with greater velocity, the nearer it approaches to the centre; fire 
is carried with greater velocity, the nearer it approaches to the 
periphery. This shows that its current does not stretch to in- 
finity ; for its velocity would then increase infinitely. Earth is not 
carried downward by the force of any thing else, nor fire upwards : 
not by any violence, nor by squeezing out (exOdier), as some say. 
If this were so, a larger quantity of earth would move downward, 
and a larger quantity of fire upward, more slowly than a smaller. 
But the reverse is what occurs: the larger quantity of earth moves 
downward more rapidly than the smaller; if its motion had been 
caused by violence or by squeezing out, such motion would have 
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slackened as it became more widely distant from the Gus force 
(ss. 11-14). 

We may deduce the same conclusion from the reasonings of the 
First Philosophy, also from the fact of circular motion which of 
necessity is constant both here and everywhere. Further, it is clear 
that there can be only one Kosmos ; for, as there are three bodily 
elements, so there are three special places of such elements: one 
the undermost, at the centre; another the uppermost, at the peri- 
phery, revolving in a circular orbit; the third, in the intermediate 
place between the two, being the light or floating element (rò 
ézvróAatov); for, if not there, it must be outside of the Kosmos, 
which is impossible (ss. 15, 16). 

CH. 9.—We must however now examine some reasons, which 
have been alleged to prove the contrary ; and which seem to show, 
not only that there are many Kosmi, but even that there must be 
many, and that the hypothesis of one single Kosmos is inad- 
missible. It is urged that in all aggregates, natural as well as 
artificial, the Form by itself is one thing, and the Form im- 
plicated with Matter is another. When we declare the definition 
of a sphere or a circle, we do not include therein gold or brass, 
for this makes. no part of the essence: if we mention these 
metals, it is when we cannot conceive or grasp anything beyond 
the particular case; for example, if we have one particular circle 
before us. Nevertheless, even here the circle in the abstract is 
one thing, and this particular circle is another: the first is 
the Form by itself, the last is the Form along with Matter, 
one among particular objects. Now, since the Heaven is per- 
ceivable by sense, it must be one among particular objects; for 
every thing perceivable.is implicated with Matter. As such, it is 
this Heaven: to be this Heaven (Form along with Matter) is one 
thing; to be the Heaven simply and absolutely (Form without 
Matter) is another. Now, wherever there is Form, there either are 
or may be many distinct particulars; whether we admit (with 
Plato) that the Forms exist separately, or not. In all things where 
the Essence is implicated with Matter, we see that the particular 
manifestations are many and of indefinite number. Upon this 
reasoning therefore, there are or at least may be many Heavens: 
the supposition that there can be no more than one, is inadmissible 
(ss. 1-2). | 

But we must see how far this reasoning will hold. "That the 
Form without Matter differs from the Form with Matter, is per- 
fectly true. But this does not show that there must be many 
Kosmi; nor ean there be many, if this one Kosmos exhausts all 
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the matter that exists. If the matter of man were flesh aud bone, 
and if a single man were formed, including all flesh and all bone 
indissolubly united; there could not possibly exist any other man; 
and the like is true about other objects; for, where the essence is 
implicated with an underlying matter, no object can come into 
existence unless some matter be furnished. The Kosmos, or Heaven, 
is a particular object, composed. partly out of appropriate matter: 
but if it absorbs all the appropriate matter, no second Kosmos can 
come to pass. We shall now show that it does include all the 
appropriate matter (ss. 3—5). 

The word Heaven has three different senses. 1. It means the 
essence of the extreme periphery of the universe, or the natural 
body which is there situated: we call this highest and farthest 
place Heaven, where we suppose all the divine agency to be 
situated (èv à rò Üetov way t8ptcbal $apev) 2. It means the body 
continuous (rò cwvexés cua) with the extreme periphery of the 
universe, wherein are contained Sun, Moon, and some of the Stars 
(Planets); for these we affirm to be in the Heaven. 3. In a third 
sense, it means the body circumscribed (epiexópevov) by this 
extreme periphery : for we usually call the Whole and the Universe, 
Heaven.—These being the three senses of Heaven, the Whole cir- 
cumscribed by the extreme periphery must by necessity consist of 
all the natural and perceivable body existing, since there neither 
is nor can be any such outside of the Heaven. For, if there were 
any such outside of the Heaven, it must be either one of the elements 
or a compound thereof—either by nature or contrary to nature. 
For we have shown that each of the three elements—the circular; 
the centrifugal, and the centripetal—has its own special place by 
nature ; and that, even if the place in which it now is were not its 
natural place, that place would be the natural place of another one 
among the three; for, if à place be contrary to nature in reference 
to one, it must be conformable to nature in reference to another. 
Neither of these three elements therefore can be outside of the 
Heaven, nor, of course, any of their compounds. And there exists 
no other body besides these ; nor can there exist any other (ss. 6, 7). 

We see therefore plainly that there neither is nor can be any 
mass of body (cwmaros Óykov) outside of the Heaven; and that the 
Heaven comprehends all matter—all body natural and perceptible. 
So that there neither are, nor ever have been, nor ever can be, 
many Heavens: this one is unique as well as perfect. Nor is there 
either place, or vacuum, or time, outside of the Heaven. "There is 
no place or vacuum ; because, if there were, body might be placed 
therein; which we have shown to be impossible. There is no 
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time; because time is the number of motion, and there can be no 
motion without some natural body; but there cannot exist any 
extra-celestial body. Neither, therefore, are the things outside of 
the Heaven in place, nor is there time to affect them with old age, 
nor do they undergo change of any kind. They are without any 
change of quality and without susceptibility of suffering; they 
remain, throughout the entire Mon, in possession of the best and 
most self-sufficing life. The word Mon is a divine expression pro- 
posed (Geiws ébGeyxrar) by the ancient philosophers: they call the 
Aion of each creature that end which circumscribes the natural 
duration of the creature's life. Pursuant to this same explanation, 
the end of the whole Heaven—the end comprising all time and 
the infinity of all things—is on, so denominated àzó rot de 
eva, immortal and divine. From this is suspended existence and 
life for all other things; for some closely and strictly, for others 
faintly and feebly. For it is a doctrine often repeated to us in 
ordinary philosophical discourse (êv rois éykvkMow pirocodypacr) 
respecting divine matters—that the Divine, every thing primary 
and supreme, is by necessity unchangeable ; and this confirms what. 
has been just affirmed. For there exists nothing more powerful 
than itself which can cause it to be moved (if there were, that 
would be more divine); nor has it any mean attribute; nor is it 
deficient in any of the perfections belonging to its nature. Its 
unceasing motion too is easily explained. For all things cease to 
be moved, when they come into their own place; but with the 
circular or revolving body the place in which it begins and in 
which it ends is the same (ss. 8-10). 

Cu. 10.—We shall next discuss whether the Kosmos be gener- 
able or ungenerable, and perishable or imperishable; noticing 
what others have said on the subject before. All of them con- 
sider the Kosmos to be generated: but some think it (although 
generated) to be eternal; others look upon it as perishable, like 
other natural compounds; others again—Empedokles and Hera- 
kleitus—declare it to be generated and destroyed in perpetual alter- 
nation. Now to affirm that it is generated and yet that it is 
eternal, is an impossibility: we cannot reasonably affirm any thing, 
except what we see to happen with all things or with most things ; 
and, in the case before us, what happens is the very reverse of the 
foregoing affirmation, for all things generated are seen to be 
destroyed. Again, that which has no beginning of being as it is 
now—that which cannot possibly have been otherwise previously 
throughout the whole Zon—can never by any possibility change ; 
for, if it could ever change, there must exist some cause, which, 
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if it had existed before, would have compelled what is assumed 
to be incapable of being otherwise, to be otherwise. To those 
who say that the Kosmos has come together from materials pre- 
viously existing in another condition, we may reply: If these 
materials were always in this prior condition and incapable of any 
other, the Kosmos would never have been generated at all; and, if 
it has been generated, we may be sure that the antecedent mate- 
rials must have been capable of coming into another condition, and 
were not under a necessity to remain always in the same condition ; 
so that aggregations once existing were dissolved, and disgregations 
brought into combination, many times over before the present 
Kosmos; at least they possibly may have been so: and this is 
enough to prove that the Kosmos is not indestructible (ss. 1-3). 

Among those who maintain the Kosmos to have been generated 
yet to be indestructible, there are some who defend themselves in 
the following manner. They tell us that the generation of which . 
they speak is not meant to be affirmed as a real past (act, but is a 
mere explanatory or illustrative fiction, like the generation of a 
geometrical figure, introduced to facilitate the understanding by 
pupils. But such an analogy cannot be admitted. For in geometry 
the conclusions are just the same, if we suppose all the figures 
existing simultaneously; but it is not so with the demonstrations 
which they tender about the generation of the Kosmos, where the 
antecedent condition and the consequent condition are the reverse 
of each other. Out of disorder (they tell us) things came into 
order: these two conditions cannot be simultaneous; generation 
must be a real fact, and distinction of time comparing the one con- 
dition with the other; whereas in geometrical figures no distinc- 
tion of time is required (ss. 4-6). 

To assume alternate generation and dissolution, over and over 
again, is in fact to represent the Kosmos as eternal, but as changing 
its form ; as if you should suppose the same person to pass from 
boyhood to manhood and then back again from manhood to boy- 
hood—calling that by the name of generation and destruction. 
For, if the elements come together, the aggregation resulting will 
not be accidental and variable but always the same, especially 
upon the assumptions of these philosophers. So that, if the whole 
Kosmos, remaining continuons, is sometimes arranged in one way, 
sometimes in another, it is these arrangements which are gene- 
rated and destroyed, not the Kosmos itself (ss. 7, 8). 

Total generation, and total destruction without any renovation, 
of Kosmos might be possible, if there were an infinity of Kosmi, 
but cannot be possible with only one; for anterior to the moment 
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of generation there existed the antecedent condition, which, never 
having been generated, could not be destroyed (s. 9). 

There are some who think (with Plato in Timeus) that the non- 
generable may yet be destroyed, and that the generated may he 
indestructible. We have combated this opinion on physical grounds, 
respecting the Heaven specially. We shall now treat the subject 
upon universal reasonings (¢.e., belonging to Logic or Metaphysics 
—mpós ols Pvoixds pev wept Tod oüpávov póvov eipyrar* Kabddrov Sé mept 
Gravros akeljajévow, eotar Kal mept rovrov OnXov—s. 10). 

Cu. 11.—In this reasoning, the first step is to point out that 
Generable and Non-Generable, Destructible or Indestructible, are 
words used in many different senses, which must be discriminated 
(zroÀAAaxGs Aeyóneva) If a man uses these words in an affirmative 
proposition without such discrimination, his affirmation is indeter- 
minate ; you cannot tell in which of their many different senses he 
intends to affirm. Non-Generable means: (1) That which now is, 
having previously not been, even though without either generation 
or change, as, to touch or to be moved ; for, according to some per- 
sons, touching or being moved are not cases of generation: you 
cannot become touching, or become moved ; you are moved, or you are 
not moved; you touch, or you do not touch (od yàp elvan yiverOat 
$acw amropevov, ovde Kwovpevov. He means, I presume, that to 
touch, and to be moved, are instantaneous acts, though how they 
can be said to occur vev pera[joMjs, I do not see.) It means: 
(2) That which, though capable of coming to pass or of having 
come to pass (évdexduevov yiverbar 1] yevécOar), nevertheless is not; 
for this too is non-generable, since it might have come to be. 
Again, it means: (3) That which cannot by possibility sometimes 
exist, sometimes not exist. Impossible has two meanings: (1) That 
of which you cannot truly say that it might be generated (dr: 
yévow av); (2) That which cannot be generated easily, or quickly, 
or well (kaAós). So also the Generable (rò yevvgróv) means: 
(1) That which, not existing previously, afterwards exists at one 
time and not at another, whether generated or not (he seems here 
to point to rò d7recÜa, or rò xweicba); (2) The possible, whether 
it be the strictly possible, or the easily possible; (3) That of which 
there is generation out of the non-existent into existence, whether 
it now does actually exist, or may exist hereafter. The Destructible 
and Indestructible ($aprüv xoi d$Üaeprov) have similar differences 
of meaning (ss. 1-6). 

If we say that a man can raise a weight of 100 pounds, or march 
100 stadia, we speak always with reference to a certain extreme, 
meaning to imply that he can also raise a weight of 50, 40, 30 
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pounds, and that he can also walk 50, 40, 30 stadia. If we say 
that he cannot raise a weight of 100 pounds, we mean to imply, 
à fortiori, that he cannot raise a weight of 110 pounds. In regard 
to sight and hearing, the case is opposite; he who can see a small 
object, can certainly see a large one; he who ean hear a faint 
sound, can certainly hear a loud one. But he who can see a large 
object, is not necessarily able to see a small one; he who can hear 
a loud sound, is not necessarily able to hear a faint one. In sight 
and: hearing, superior power is indicated by the less including the 
greater; in motion, by the greater including the less (ss. 7-8). 

Cu. 12.—If there are some things capable both of existence and 
of non-existence, we must define on which falls the major portion of 
time; for, if we cannot in either case define the time, and can only 
say that it is greater than any assumed length of time and never 
less than any assumed length,—the same thing will be capable both 
of existence and of non-existence for an infinite time; which is an 
impossibility. We must take our departure from this principle: 
Impossibility is one thing, Falsehood another. Both the impossible 
and the false are, however, either conditional (as when it is said to 
be impossible that the triangle should have its three angles equal 
to two right angles, if such and such things are granted, and that 
the diameter should be commensurate with the periphery, if such 
and such positions were true), or absolute. But there are matters 
absolutely false, which are not absolutely impossible. When you 
are standing, I affirm that you are sitting: this is absolutely false, 
but not absolutely impossible. On the other hand, if I affirm that 
you are at the same time sitting and standing, or that the diameter 
is commensurable with the periphery, the proposition is not merely 
absolutely false, but absolutely impossible. An assumption simply 
false is not the same thing as an assumption absolutely impossible : 
from an impossible assumption there follow other impossibilities. 
The power of sitting or standing means that you can do either one 
at any given time—one at one time, the other at another; but not 
that you can do both at the same time. But, if any thing has through- 
out an infinite time the power of doing more things than one, it must 
have the power of doing more things than one at the same time; for 
this infinite time comprehends its whole existence. Accordingly, 
if any thing existing for an infinite time is nevertheless destruc- 
tible, this means that it tas the possibility not to exist. This being 
a possibility, let us imagine it realized : then the thing in question 
will both exist actually for an infinite time and yet not exist; which 
is a consequence not only false, but impossible, and thus proves the 
premiss assumed to be impossible (i.e., that a thing existing for an 
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infinite time is nevertheless destructible). We thus see that what 
exists always is absolutely indestructible (ss. 1-3). It is also 
ungenerable ; for, if generable, there will be a possibility that at 
some time or other it did not exist. That is generable, which may 
possibly have not existed at some anterior time, finite or infinite: so 
that, if rò dei dv cannot possibly not exist, it cannot be generable. 
Now that which is always possible to exist, has, for its correlate 
negative (åróġacıs), that which is not always possible to exist ; and 
that which is always possible not to exist, has, for its contrary, that 
which is not always possible not to exist. These two negatives 
must of necessity be true of the same subject: there must be some- 
thing of which we may truly say—It has no possibility always to 
exist—It has no possibility always not to exist. This therefore 
is something intermediate between that which always exists, and 
that which always exists not, viz., That which may exist and may 
not exist (kal eva. pégov rod del Ovros kai ToU del pr dvTos, TÒ 
duvdpevov eivat Kai pa elvar); for both the negative predicates will 
find application, if it do not exist always. The possible to exist, 
and the possible not to exist, must therefore be the same thing—a 
mean between the two above-mentioned extremes (ss. 4, 5). 

After a long metaphysical deduction, occupying from sections 
6 to 17, Aristotle proceeds as follows. 

We may also discern in the following manner that nothing 
which has been once generated, can continue indestructible ; 
nothing which is ungenerable and which always existed heretofore, 
can ever be destroyed. For it is impossible that any thing which 
arises spontaneously (&zó ro) avropárov) can be either indestructible 
or ungenerable. ‘The Spontaneous, and the Casual (rò azo rhs 
TÓx5s), are in antithesis to the always or the most frequently Ens 
or Fiens (zapà 76 det kal Tò ós êri rò odd 1) dv 7?) ywópevov—8. 18); 
but that which has existed for an infinite or a very long time, 
must belong to this last category. Accordingly, such things must 
by nature sometimes exist, sometimes not exist. In them, both 
sides of the contradiction are alike true, owing to the matter of 
which they are composed: they exist, and they do not exist. But 
you cannot say with truth now that the thing exists last year; 
nor could you say last year that it exists now. Having once been 
non-existent, it cannot be eternal for future time; for it will still 
possess in future time the possibility of non-existence, yet not the 
power of non-existing at the moment when it does exist, nor with 
reference to last year and to past time; there being no power 
bearing upon past time, but only on present and future time. (Sec- 
tions 21 and 22 are hardly intelligible to me.) 
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On physical grounds also it appears impossible that what is 
eternal in the past should be destroyed afterwards, or that what 
did not exist at some former time should afterwards be eternal. 
Those things which are destructible, are all of them generable and 
changeable (yevvytd kal ààXowrà. ávra). Those things which exist 
by nature, are changed by their opposites and by their component 
materials, and are destroyed by the same agencies (s. 23). _ 


Book II. 


Cu. i.—The Heaven has not been generated nor can it be de- 
stroyed, as some (Plato) affirm: it is one and eternal, having neither 
beginning nor end of the whole Alon, holding and comprehending 
in itself infinite time. This we may believe not merely from the 
foregoing reasonings, but also from the opinion of opponents who 
suppose the Kosmos to be generated. For, since their opinion has 
been shown to be inadmissible, and our doctrine is at least admis- 
sible, even thus much will have great force to determine our faith 
in the immortality and eternity of the Heaven. Hence we shall 
do well to assist in persuading ourselves that the ancient doctrines, 
and especially those of our own country, are true—That there 
is among the substances endowed with motion one immortal and 
divine, whose motion is such that it has itself no limit but is 
rather itself the limit of all other motions, limit being the attribute 
of the circumscribing substance. The circular motion of the 
Heaven, being itself perfect, circumscribes and comprehends all 
the imperfect motions which are subject to limit and cessation. 
It has itself neither beginning nor end, but is unceasing throughout 
infinite time: in regard to other motions, it is the initiatory cause 
to some, while it is the recipient of the cessation of others (ss. 1, 2). 

The ancients assigned Heaven to the Gods, as the only place 
which was immortal, and our reasonings show that it is not merely 
indestructible and ungenerable, but also unsusceptible of all mortal 
defect or discomfort. Moreover it feels no fatigue, because it is 
not constrained by any extraneous force to revolve contrary to its 
own nature: if it were so, that would be tiresome, and all the more 
since the motion is eternal; it would be inconsistent with any 
supremely good condition. The ancients therefore were mistaken 
in saying that the Heaven required to be supported by a person 
named Atlas: the authors of this fable proceeded upon the same 
supposition as recent philosophers ; regarding the celestial body as 
heavy and earthy, they placed under it, in mythical guise, an ani- 
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mated necessity (dvdéyxnv éujvxov), or constraint arising from vital 
force. But they are wrong; and so is Empedokles, when he says 
that the Heaven is kept permanently in its place by extreme velo- 
city of rotation, which counteracts its natural inclination down- 
wards (oixeías poris). Nor can we reasonably suppose that it is 
kept eternally in its place (i.e., contrary to its own nature) by the 
compulsion of a soul or vital force (rò yvxis dvayxalodoys): it is 
impossible that the life of a soul thus acting can be painless or 
happy. ‘The motion which it causes, being accompanied with 
violence and being also perpetual (as it is the nature of the First 
Body to cause motion continuously throughout the Kosmos), must 
be a tiresome duty, unrelieved by any reasonable relaxation ; since 
this soul enjoys no repose, such as the letting down of the body 
during sleep affords to the soul of mortal animals, but is sub- 
jected to a fate like Ixion’s—ceaseless and unyielding revolution. 
Now our reasonings, if admissible, respecting the First or Circular 
Motion (partys dopás) afford not merely more harmonious con- 
ceptions respecting its eternity, but also the only way of speaking 
in language which will be allowed as consistent with the vague 
impressions respecting the Deity (rj pavreia tH wept tov Ócóv). 
Enough, however, of this talk for the present (ss. 3-6). 

Cu. 2.--Since the Pythagoreans and others recognize a Right 
and Left in the Heaven, let us enquire whether such ápxaí can 
properly be ascribed to the body of the Universe; for, if these 
can be ascribed, much more may the other àpxaí prior to them be 
ascribed to it. Of dpxal kwýoews (termini a quibus), there are three 
couples: (1) Upwards and Downwards; (2) Forward and Back- 
ward; (3) Right and Left. All the three exist in animals; but 
the first alone is found in plants. All the three are in all perfect 
bodies, and in all:animated bodies which have in themselves 
a beginning of motion; but not in inanimate bodies, which have 
not in themselves a beginning. Each of these three dpyai or 
ÓucTáces is true and appropriate as an attribute; but among 
the three, Upwards and Downwards comes first in the order 
of nature, Right and Left, last. The Pythagoreans are to be 
blamed for dwelling on Right and Left, and not noticing the other 
two pairs which are prior in the order of nature and more appro- 
priate, and for supposing that Right and Left are to be found in 
every thing. Upward is the principle of length ; Right, of breadth ; 
Forward, of depth. Again, from upward movement comes growth; 
movement from the right is local movement; movement from 
before is movement of sense (4 xara rv aicOyow), or the line 
in which sensible impressions are propagated (èp 6 oi aicOjcas). 
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Up is the source from whence motion originates (rò O0ev ý kivyos 
—s. 6); Right, the point from which the direction of the motion 
starts; Forward, the point towards which it goes (rò èp 6). 
In inanimate bodies (which are either not moved at all, or only 
moved in one manner and direction, as fire only upwards, earth 
only downwards), we speak of above and below, right and left, 
only with reference to ourselves, and not as attributes really 
belonging to these objects; for by inverting the objects these 
attributes will be inverted also, right will become left, and left 
will become right. But in animated objects, which have in them- 
selves an dpyj ku7jceos, a real right and left, a real upward and 
downward, are to be recognized ; of course therefore in the Heaven, 
which is an animated object of this character (éajvxos) For we 
must not make any difficulty in consequence of the spherical figure 
of the universe, or suppose that such a figure excludes real right 
and left, the parts being all alike and all in perpetual motion. We 
must conceive the case as like that of a person having a real right 
and left, distinct in attributes, but who has been enclosed in a 
hollow sphere: he will still have the real distinct right and left, 
yet to a spectator outside he will appear not to have it. In like 
manner, we must speak of the Heaven as having a beginning 
of motion; for, though its motion never did begin, yet there must 
be some point from which it would have taken its departure, if 
it ever had begun, and from which it would recommence, if it 
ever came to a standstill. I call the length of the Heaven, the 
distance between the poles—one of the poles above, the other 
below. Now the pole which is above us, is the lower pole; that 
which is invisible to us, is the upper pole. For that is called 
right, in each object, from whence local movement takes its de- 
parture, or where local movement begins. But the revolution of 
the Heaven begins on the side where the stars rise; this, therefore, 
is the true right, and the side on which they set, is left. If, there- 
fore, it begins from the right, and revolves round to the right (ém rà 
dé£ia wepipeperar), the invisible pole must be the upper pole; for, if 
the visible pole were the upper, the movement of the Heaven 
would. be to the left, which we deny to be the fact. he invisible 
pole is therefore the upper, and those who live near it are in the 
upper hemisphere, and to the right (zpós rots 9ef(ows); we on the 
contrary are in the lower hemisphere, and to the left. The Pytha- 
goreans are in error when they say that we are in the upper hemi- 
sphere, and to the right, and that inhabitants of the southern 
hemisphere are in the lower hemisphere and to the left. But, 
speaking with reference to the second revolution (Ts 9evrépas mepi- 
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$opás) or that of the planets, which is in the contrary direction 
to the first revolution or that of the First Heaven, it is we who are 
in the upper hemisphere and on the right side; it is the inhabitants 
of the southern hemisphere, who are in the lower hemisphere and 
on the left side: that is, it is we who are on the side of the begin- 
ning of motion, they who are on the side of the end (ss. 1-10). 

Cu. 3.—I have previously laid it down, that circular movement 
is not opposite to circular. But, if this be the case, what is the 
reason that there are many different revolutions in the Heaven? 
This is what I shall now enquire, fully aware of the great distance 
` from which the enquiry must be conducted (mwóppo0ev) — not so 
much a distance in place, as owing to the small number of accom- 
panying facts which can be observed by the senses respecting 
them. 

The cause must be looked for in thisdirection. Every thing which 
performs a work, exists for the sake of that work. Now the work of 
Deity is immortality, or eternal life; so that the divine substance 
must of necessity be in eternal motion. The Heaven is a divine 
body, and has for that reason the encyclical body, whose nature it is 
to be moved for ever in a circle. But why is not the whole body of 
the Heaven thus constituted (7.e., encyclical)? Because it is neces- 
sary that some portion of its body should remain stationary in the 
centre; and no portion of the encyclical body can possibly remain 
stationary, either in the centre or elsewhere. For, if it could, its 
natural motion (7.e., the motion of that supposed portion) would be 
towards the centre; whereas its natural motion is circular; and 
it cannot move towards the centre contrary to its nature, because 
on that supposition its motion would not be eternal: no motion 
contrary to nature can be eternal. Moreover that which is contrary 
to nature is posterior to that which is natural; it is a deviation 
therefrom arising in the course of generation (s. 1). 

Hence it is necessary that earth should exist, the nature of which 
it is to rest in the centre (i.e., the divine encyclical body will not 
suffice alone, without adjuncts of different nature). I assume this 
for the present; more will be said about it anon. 

But, if earth exists, fire must exist also; for of two contraries, 
if the one exist by nature, the other must exist by nature also. 
For the matterof contraries is the same, and Form (positive and 
affirmable) is prior by nature to Privation (for example, hot is prior 
to cold); now rest and gravity denote the privation of motion and 
lightness (s. 2—#.e., fire is even prior in nature to earth, as having 
the positive essences motion and levity, while earth has for its 
essence the privation thereof). 
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Again, if fire and earth exist, the two other elements intermediate 
between them must also exist; for each of the four elements has 
its peculiar mode of contrariety with reference to each. At least 
let this be assumed now: I shall show it at length presently. 

Now, these points being established, we see that generation must 
necessarily come to pass, because no one of the four elements can 
be eternal: they act upon each other, and suffer from each other, 
with contrary effects; they are destructive of each other. Besides, 
each of them has a mode of motion natural and appropriate to it, 
but this mode of motion is not eternal (because it is either to the 
centre or to the circumference and therefore has a natural terminus). 
It is not reasonable to suppose that any Mobile can be eternal, 
whose natural mode of motion cannot be eternal (s. 3). 

Thus the four elements are not eternal, but require to be renewed 
by generation; therefore generation must come to pass. But, if 
generation be necessary, more than one revolution of the celestial 
body is indispensably required: two at least, if not more. For, if 
there were no other revolution except that of the First Heaven, 
that is consistent only with a perfectly uniform condition of the 
four elements in relation to each other (s. 4). 

When the question is asked, therefore, Why there are (not one 
only but) several encyclical bodies? I answer: Because generation 
must come to pass. There must be generation, if there be fire; 
there must be fire and the other elements, if there be earth ; there 
must be earth, because something must remain stationary eternally 
in the centre, if there is to be eternal revolution (s. 5). 

Cn. 4.— The Heaven is by necessity spherical: this figure is at 
once both most akin to its essence and first in its own nature. I shall 
begin with some observations respecting figures generally— plane 
and solid, as to which among them is the first. Every plane figure 
is either rectilinear or curvilinear; the former is comprehended by 
many lines, the latter only by one. Now, since in every depart- 
ment one is prior to many and simple to compound, the first of all 
plane figures must be the circle. Moreover, since that is perfect 
which can receive nothing additional from without, and since 
addition can be made to every straight line, but none whatever 
to the line circumscribing a circle, it is plain that this latter is 
perfect; and therefore the circle is the first of all plane figures, 
avd the sphere of all solid figures (ss. 1, 2). This doctrine appears 
most reasonable when we set out the different figures, each with 
a number belonging to it in numerical order. The circle corre- 
sponds to One, the triangle to Two, since its three angles are equal 
to two right angles; whereas, if we assign number One to the 
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triangle and place that first, we can find no number fit for the 
circle: the circle will be no longer recognized as.a figure (s. 4). 

Now, since the first figure belongs to the first body, which is 
that in the extreme or farthest circumference, this body which 
revolves constantly in a circle, will be spherical in figure. That 
which is continuous with it even to the centre, will also be spheri- 
cal; and all the interior parts are in contact and continuity with 
it: the parts below the sphere of the planets touch the sphere 
above them. So that the whole revolving current, interior and 
exterior, will be spherical; for all things touch and are continuous 
with the spheres (s. 5). 

There is another reason too why the universe is spherical in 
figure, since it has been shown to revolve in a circle. I have proved 
before that there exists nothing on the outside of the universe ; 
neither place nor vacuum. If the figure of the Kosmos, revolving 
as it does in a circle, were any thing else but spherical—if it were 
either rectilinear or elliptical—it could not possibly cover exactly 
the same space during all its revolutions: there must therefore be 
place and vacuum without it; which has been shown to be impos- 
sible (s. 6). 

Farthermore, the rotation of the Heaven is the measure of 
motions, because it is the only one continuous and uniform and 
eternal. Now in every department the measure is the least, and 
the least motion is the quickest; accordingly the rotation of the 
Heaven will be the quickest of all motions (s. 7). But among all 
curved lines from the same back io the same, the circumference 
of the circle is the shortest, and motion will be quickest over the 
shortest distance. Accordingly, since the Heaven revolves in a 
circle and with the quickest of all motions, its figure must be 
spherical (s. 8). 

We may also draw the same conclusion from the bodies fixed in 
the central parts of the Kosmos. The Earth in the centre is sur- 
rounded by water; the water, by air; the air, by fire. The upper- 
most bodies surround the fire, following the like proportion or 
analogy; being not continuous therewith, but in contact therewith. 
Now the surface of water is spherical; and that which is either 
continuous with the spherical or surrounds the spherical, must 
itself be spherical also (s. 9). That the surface of the water is 
iruly spherical, we may infer from the fact, that it is the nature 
of water always to flow together into the lowest cavities, that is, 
into tho parts nearest to the centre (s. 10). 

From all the foregoing reasonings, we see plainly that the Kosmos 
is spherical, and moreover turned with such a degree of exact 
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sphericity (xara dxpiBeav évropvos ovros), that no piece of human 
workmanship nor any thing ever seen by us on earth can be com- 
pared to it, For none of the component materials here on earth 
is so fit for receiving perfect level and accuracy as the nature of 
the First or Peripheral Body; it being clear that, in the same pro- 
portion as water is more exactly spherical, the elements surrounding 
the water become more and more spherical in proportion as they 
are more and more distant from the centre (s. 11). 

Cu. 5.—Circular revolution may take place in two directions ; 
from the point A on one side towards D, or on the other side 
towards C. "That these two are not contrary to each other, I have 
already shown. But, since in eternal substances nothing can pos- 
sibly take place by chance or spontaneity, and since both the 
Heaven and its circular revolution are eternal, we may enquire 
what is the reason why this revolution takes place in one direction 
and not in the other. This circumstance either depends upon some 
first principle, or is itself a first principle (s. 1). Perhaps some 
may consider it a mark either of great silliness, or great presump- 
tion, to declare any positive opinion at all upon some matters, or 
upon all matters whatever, leaving out nothing. But we must not 
censure indiscriminately all who do this: we must consider what 
is the motive which prompts each person to declare himself, and 
with what amount of confidence he affirms, whether allowing for 
human fallibility or setting himself above it. Whenever a man 
can find out exact and necessary grounds for the conclusions which 
he propounds, we ought to be grateful to him : here we must deliver 
what appears to be the truth. Nature (we know) always does 
what is best among all the practicable courses. Now the upper 
place is more divine than the lower, and accordingly among 
rectilinear currents, that which is directed upwards is the more 
honourable. In the same manner, the current forwards is more 
honourable than backwards; and the current towards the right 
more honourable than that towards the left—as was before laid 
down. The problem above started indicates to us that there is 
here a real Prius and Posterius—a better and a worse; for, when 
we recognize this, the difficulty is solved. The solution is that 
this is the best practicable arrangement, viz., that the Kosmos is 
moved in a motion, simple, never-ending, and in the most honour- 
able direction (ézi Tò ruuórepov, s. 2). 

Cn. 6.—I have now to show that this motion of the First Heaven 
is uniform and not irregular (ópaAjs kal ovk ávópaAos): I speak 
only of the First Heaven, and of the First Rotation; for in the 
substances lower than this many rotations or currents have coa- 
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lesced into one. If the motion of the First Heaven be irregular, 
there will clearly be acceleration and remission of its motion, and 
an extreme point or maximum (d«uy) thereof. Now the maximum 
of motion must take place either at the terminus ad quem, as in 
things moved according to nature; or at the terminus a quo, as in 
things moved contrary to nature; or during the interval between, 
as in things thrown (èv rots furrovpévors). But in circular motion, 
there is neither terminus a quo, nor terminus ad quem, nor middle 
between the two—neither beginning, nor end, nor mean; for it 
is eternal in duration, compact as to length or space moved over, 
and unbroken (76 pýke ovvyypéryn kal dkXocros) It thus cannot 
have any maximum or acceleration or remission; and of course, 
therefore, it cannot be irregular (s. 1). 

Besides, since every thing that is moved is moved by some thing, 
the irregularity, if there be such, must arise either from the Movens, 
or the Motum, or both: the power of the Movens, or the quality of 
the Motum, or both, must undergo change. But nothing of the 
sort can happen with the Motum, being in this case the Heaven ; 
for it has been shown to be a First, simple, ungenerable, inde- 
structible, and in every way unchangeable. Much more then is it 
reasonable to believe that the Movens is such; for that which is 
qualified to move the First, must be itself a First (rò yàp mparov 
TOU mpweTov Kwytikov); that which is qualified to move the simple, 
must be itself simple, &c. If then the Motum, which is a body, 
undergoes no cbange, neither will the Movens, being as it is incor- 
poreal (s. 2). Accordingly the current, or motion ($opá), cannot 
possibly be irregular. For, if it comes to pass irregularly, its 
irregularity either pervades the whole, the velocity becoming 
alternately more or less, or certain parts only. But, in regard to 
the parts separately, there is certainly no irregularity: if there 
had been, the relative distances of the stars one from the other 
would have varied in the course of infinite time; now no such 
variation in their distances has ever been observed. Neither in 
regard to the whole is there any irregularity. For irregularity 
implies relaxation, and relaxation arises in every subject from 
impotence. Now impotence is contrary to nature: in animals, all 
impotences (such as old age or decay) are contrary to nature ; for all 
animals, perhaps, are compounds put together out of elements each 
of which has a different place of its own and not one of which is in 
its own place. In the First Bodies, on the other hand, which 
are simple, unmixed, in their own places, and without any contrary, 
there can be no impotence, and therefore neither relaxation nor 
intensification, which always go together («i yap émíracus, kai dveaus, 
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s. 3). Besides, we cannot with any reason suppose that the Movens 
is impotent for an infinite time, and then again potent for an infi- 
nite time: nothing contrary to nature lasts for an infinite time, 
and impotence is contrary to nature; nor can it be for an equal 
time contrary to nature and agreeable to nature—impotent and 
potent. If the motion relaxes, it cannot go on relaxing for an 
infinite time, nor go on being intensified, nor the one and the 
other alternately. For in that case the motion would be infinite 
and indeterminate; which is impossible, since every motion must 
be from one term to another term and also determinate (s. 4: 
deos yap àv ein kal åópioros 1) kinos. dzacav é papev Ex Twos 
els Tt elvat, koi opicpevnv—t.eé., all motion must be determined both 
in distance and direction). 

Again, the supposition may be made that there is a minimum of 
time required for the revolution of the Heaven, in less than which 
the revolution could not be completed; just as there is a minimum 
of time indispensable for a man to walk or play the harp. Admit- 
ting this supposition, there cannot be perpetual increase in the 
intensity or velocity of the motion (the increase has an impassable 
limit), and therefore there cannot be perpetual relaxation; for both 
are on the same footing (s. 5). 

It might be urged, indeed, that intensification and relaxation go 
on alternately; each proceeding to a certain length, and then 
giving place totheother. But thisis altogether irrational—nothing 
better than a gratuitous fiction. Besides, if there were this alter- 
nation, we may reasonably assume that it could not remain con- 
cealed from us; for contrasting conditions coming in immediate 
sequence to each other are more easily discerned by sense. What 
has been said, then, is sufficient to prove—'That the Heaven or 
Kosmos is one and only one; that it is ungenerable and eternal; 
that its motion is uniform (s. 6). 

Cu. 7.—Next in order, I have to speak of what are called the 
Stars (rüv kaXovpévov dorpov). Of what are they composed? What 
is their figure? What are their motions? 

It is consistent with the foregoing reasonings, as well as in itself 
the most rational doctrine, to conceive each of the stars as com- 
posed of portions of that body in which its current of motion takes 
place; that is, of that body, whose nature it is to move in a circle. 
For those who affirm the stars to be fire say this because they 
believe the upper body to be fire, assuming it as reasonable that 
each thing should be composed of the elements in which it is; and 
I assume the same also (s. 1). The heat and light of the stars 
arises from their friction with the air in their current of motion. 
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If it is the nature of motion to inflame pieces of wood, and 
stones, and iron, it is still more reasonable that what is nearest 
to fire (that is, air) should be so inflamed. We see that darts pro- 
jected are so inflamed, that their leaden appendages are melted; 
and, these being thus inflamed, the air around them must be modi- 
fied in the same manner. Now objects like these darts are thus 
violently heated, because they are carried along in the medium of 
the air, which through the shock given by their motion becomes 
fire. But each of the upper bodies or stars is carried round (not 
in the air, but) in its appropriate sphere, so that they themselves 
are not inflamed; while the air which is under the sphere of the 
encyclical body becomes of necessity heated by the rotation of that 
sphere ; and most of all at the point where the Sun has happened 
to be fastened in (xal ratty pddiora, y) 6 Tos rerúynkev évOcüeuévos). 

Let it then be understood, that the stars are neither composed of 
fire, nor are they carried round in the medium of the fire (s. 2). 

Cn. 8.—It is seen as a fact, that both the stars, and the entire 
Heaven, change their place (pue0wrápeva) Now, in this change, 
we must assume either that both continue at rest, or that both are 
in motion, or that one is at rest and the other is in motion. Now 
it is impossible that both can be at rest, at least if we assume 
the earth to be at rest; for the facts which we see would not have 
taken place, upon that supposition (s. 1). Hither therefore both 
are in motion, or one is in motion and the other at rest. Now, if 
both are in motion, it is against reason that the stars and the circles 
in which they are fastened should have equal velocities of motion. 
Each one of them must be equal in velocity to the circle or sphere 
in which it is carried; since all come back round along with their 
circles to the same position; so that in one and the same time, the 
star has gone round its circle, and the circle has completed its 
revolution. It is not reasonable to suppose that the velocities of 
the stars and the magnitudes of the circles should be in the same 
proportion. Comparing one circle with another, indeed, it is not 
only not absurd, but even necessary, that the velocities should be 
in proportion to the magnitudes; but it is not reasonable that each 
of the stars in these circles should be of such velocity. For, if it 
be necessary that what is carried round in the larger circle should 
have the greater velocity, the consequence would be that, if the 
stars in one circle were transferred to another, their motions would 
become accelerated or retarded; which is equivalent to saying that 
they have no motion of their own at all, but are carried round by 
the revolution of the circles (s. 2). If, on the contrary, it be not 
necessary, but a spontaneous coincidence (eire àzó tadroparou gwé- 
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veoev) that what is carried round in the greater circle has the 
greater velocity, neither upon this supposition is it reasonable 
that in all the circles without exception the circumference should 
be greater, and the motion of the star fastened in the greater circle 
quicker, in the same proportion. That this should happen with one 
or two of them, might be reasonably expected; but that it should 
happen with all alike, savours of fiction. Moreover chance has no 
place in matters according to nature; nor is that which occurs 
everywhere and belongs to all, ever the produce of chance (s. 3). 

So much for the hypothesis, that both stars and circles are in 
motion. Let us now assume that one is at rest, and the other in 
motion; and first, let the circles be at rest, and the stars in motion. 
This again will lead to absurdities ; for we shall still be unable to 
explain how it happens that the outermost stars are moved most 
quickly, and that their velocities are proportioned to the magni- 
tudes of the circies. 

Since then we cannot assume either that both are moved, or that 
the star alone is moved, we must adopt the third supposition, that 
the circles are moved, and that the stars, being themselves at rest, 
are fastened in the circles and carried round along with them. 
This is the only hypothesis which entails no unreasonable con- 
sequences. For it is reasonable that, of circles fastened round the 
same centre, the greater velocity should belong to the greatest. 
For, as in all the varieties of body the heavier fragment is carried 
with greater velocity than the lighter in its appropriate motion, so 
it happens with the encyclical body. When two straight lines are 
drawn from the centre, the segment of the greater circle intercepted 
between them will be greater than the segment of the smaller; and 
it is consistent with reason that the greater circle should be carried 
round in equal time. This is one reason why the Kosmos is not 
split into separate parts; another reason is, because the universe 
has been shown to be continuous (ss. 4, 5). 

Now we all agree that the stars are of spherical figure ; and sphe- 
rical bodies have two motions of their own—rolling and rotatory 
(kócs kal divnois). If they were moved of themselves, they would 
be moved in one or other of these two ways; but we see that they 
are so in neither. They do not rotate; for, if they did, they would 
remain always in the same place, which contradicts universal obser- 
vation and belief. Besides, it is reasonable to suppose that all the 
stars move in the same manner, but the Sun is the only one that 
is seen so to move, when he rises or sets; and he too, not by any 
movement of his own, but through the distance of our vision, which 
when stretched to a great distance rotates from weakness (s. 6). 
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This is perhaps the reason why the stars fastened (in the outer 
sphere) twinkle, while the planets do not twinkle; for the planets 
are near to us, so that our vision reaches them while yet strong; 
whereas in regard to the unmoved stars it is made to quiver in con- 
sequence of the great distance from being stretched out too far, and 
its quivering causes the appearance of motion in the star. For 
there is no difference between moving the vision and moving the 
object seen (o$0£v yap Oudépe iweétv tiv yw 1) Tò dpduevov—s. 6). 

Again, neither do the stars roll nor revolve forward. For that 
which rolls forward must necessarily turn round; but the same 
side of the moon—what is called the face of the moon—is always 
clearly visible to us (s. 7). 

Since it is reasonable to believe, therefore, that, if the stars were 
moved in themselves, they would be moved in their own special 
variety of motion (i.e. rolling or rotatory), and since it has been 
shown that they are not moved in either of these two ways, we 
see plainly that they cannot be moved in themselves (but are 
carried round in the revolution of the Aplanés). 

Besides, if they were moved in themselves, it is unreasonable that 
Nature should have assigned to them no organ suitable for motion, 
since Nature does nothing by haphazard; and that she should have 
been considerate in providing for animals, while she overlooked 
objects so honourable as the stars. The truth rather is, that she 
has withheld from them, as it were by express purpose, all aids 
through which it was possible for them to advance forward in them- 
selves, and has placed them at the greatest possible distance from 
objects furnished with organs for motion (s. 8). 

Hence it would seem to be the reasonable doctrine—That the 
entire Heaven is spherical, and that each of the stars (fastened in 
it) is also spherical. For the sphere is the most convenient of all 
figures for motion in the same place, so that the Heaven being 
spherical would be moved most rapidly and would best maintain 
its own place. But for forward motion the sphere is of all figures 
the most inconvenient; for it least resembles self-moving bodies: 
it has no outlying appendage or projecting end, as rectilinear figures 
have, and stands farthest removed from the figures of marching 
bodies. 

Since therefore it is the function of (Se) the Heaven to be moved 
by a motion in the same place (kweioĝar tv èv atte Know), and. 
that of the stars not to make any advance by themselves (rà dAAa 
8' dorpa ui] mpoiéva dv abrdv), it is with good reason that both of 
them are spherical. For thus will the Heaven best be moved, and 
the stars will best be at rest. 
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Cu. 9.—From what I have said, it is plain that those who affirm 
that the revolving celestial bodies emit in their revolutions sounds 
harmonious to each other, speak cleverly and ingeniously, but not 
consistently with the truth. There must necessarily be sound 
(they say) from the revolution of such vast bodies. Since bodies 
near to us make sound in motion, the sun, moon, and stars, being 
so much larger and moving with so much greater velocity, must 
make an immense sound ; and, since their distances and velocities 
are assumed to be in harmonic proportion, the sounds emitted in 
their revolution must also be in harmony. To the question put to 
them—Why do we not hear this immense sound? they reply, that 
we have been hearing it constantly from the moment of our birth; 
that we have no experience of an opposite state, or state of silence, 
with which to contrast it, and that sound and silence are discrimi- 
nated only by relation to each other (ore pn duddnAov evar zpos Tv 
évavríav avyjv* «pós GAXyra yap povis Kat ovyns evar Tv Sidyvwow) ; 
that men thus cease to be affected by it, just as blacksmiths from 
constant habit cease to be affected by the noise of their own work 

8. 1). i 

The reasoning of these philosophers (the Pythagoreans), as I 
have just said, is graceful and poetical, yet nevertheless inadmissible. 
For they ought to explain, upon their hypothesis, not merely why 
we hear nothing, but why we experience no uncomfortable im- 
pressions apart from hearing. For prodigious sounds pierce 
through and destroy the continuity even of inanimate bodies; thus 
thunder splits up stones and other bodies of the greatest strength. 
The impression produced here by the sound of the celestial bodies 
must be violent beyond all endurance. But there is good reason 
why we neither hear nor suffer any thing from them; viz., that 
they make no sound. The cause thereof is one which attests the 
truth of my doctrine laid down above—That the stars are not 
moved of themselves, but carried round by and in the circle to 
which they are fastened. Bodies thus carried round, make no 
sound or shock: it is only bodies carried round of themselves 
that make sound and shock. Bodies which are fastened in, or form 
parts of, a revolving body, cannot possibly sound, any more than 
the parts of a ship moving, nor indeed could the whole ship sound, 
if carried along in a running river. Yet the Pythagoreans might 
urge just the same reasons to prove that bodies so large as the 
mast, the stern, and the entire ship, could not be moved without 
noise. Whatever is carried round, indeed, in a medium not 
itself carried round, really makes sound; but it cannot do so, 
if the medium itself be carried round continuously. We must 
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therefore in this case maintain that, if the vast bodies of the stars 
were carried round in a medium either of air or of fire (whose 
motion is rectilinear), as all men say that they are, they must 
necessarily make a prodigious sound, which would reach here to us 
and would wear us out (d.xvaiew). Since nothing of this nature 
occurs, we may be sure that the stars are not carried round in a 
current of their own, either animated or violent. It is as if Nature 
had foreseen the consequence, that, unless the celestial motions 
were carried on in the manner in which they are carried on, 
nothing of what now takes place near us (rÓv wept tov 8e0po rórov) 
could have been as it is now. I have thus shown that the stars 
are spherical, and that they are not moved by a motion of their 
own (ss. 2-5). 

Cu. 10.—Hespecting the arrangement of the stars—how each of 
them is placed, some anterior others posterior, and what are their 
distances from each other—the books on astronomy must be con- 
sulted and will explain. It consists with the principles there laid 
down, that the motions of the stars (planets) should be proportional 
to their distances, some quicker, others slower. For, since the 
farthest circle of the Heaven has a revolution both simple and of 
extreme velocity, while the revolutions of the other stars (planets) 
are many in number and slower, each of them being carried round 
in its own circle in the direction contrary to that of the first or 
farthest circle of the Heaven, the reasonable consequence is, that 
that planet which is nearest to the first and simple revolving circle 
takes the longest time to complete its own (counter-revolving) 
circle, while that which is most distant from the same circle takes 
the shortest time, and the remaining planets take more or less 
time in proportion as they are nearer or farther. For the planet 
nearest to the first revolving circle has its own counter-revolution 


.most completely conquered or overpowered thereby; the planet 


farthest from the same, has its own counter-revolution least con- 
quered thereby; and the intermediate planets more or less in 
inverse proportion to their distances from the same, as mathe- 
maticians demonstrate. 

Cu. 11.—We may most reasonably assume the figure of the stars 
to be spherical For, since we have shown that it is not their 
nature to have any motion of their own, and since Nature does 
nothing either irrational or in vain, it is plain that she has assigned 
to the immovables that figure which is least fit for motion; which 
figure is the sphere, as having no organ for motion. Besides, what 
is true of one is true of all (éri & ópoíws pèv &zavra. kal év): now 
the Moon may be shown to be spherical, first, by the visible mani- 
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festations which she affords in her waxings and wanings, next, 
from astronomical observations of the eclipses of the Sun. Since 
therefore one among the stars is shown to be spherical, we may 
presume that the rest will be so likewise. 

Cu. 12.—I proceed to two other difficulties, which are well cal- 
culated to perplex every one. We must try to state what looks 
most like truth, considering such forwardness not to be of the 
nature of audacity, but rather to deserve respect, when any one, 
stimulated by the thirst for philosophy, contents himself with 
small helps and faint approximations to truth, having to deal with 
the gravest difficulties. 

1. Why is it, that the circles farthest from the outermost circle 
(or Aplanés) are not always moved by a greater number of motions 
than those nearer to it? Why are some of the intermediate circles 
(neither farthest nor nearest) moved by a greater number of 
motions than any of the others? For it would seem reasonable, 
when the First Body is moved by one single rotatory current, that 
the one nearest to it should be moved by two, the next nearest by 
three, and so on in regular sequence to those which are more 
distant. Put we find that the reverse occurs in fact: Sun and 
Moon have fewer movements than some of the planets, which 
are nevertheless farther from the centre, and nearer to the First 
Body. In regard to some of the planets, we know this by visual 
evideuce; for we have seen the Moon when at half-moon passing 
under Mars, who was occulted by the dark part of her body, 
and emerged on the bright side of it. The like is attested 
respecting the other planets, by the Egyptians and Babylonians, 
the most ancient of all observers. 

2. Why is it, that in the First Revolution (in the revolution 
of the First Heaven or First Body) there is included so vast a 
multitude of stars as to seem innumerable; while in each of 
the others there is one alone and apart, never two or more fastened 
in the same current? 

Here are two grave difficulties, which it is well to investigate 
and try to understand, though our means of information are very 
scanty, and though we stand at so great a distance from the facts. 
Still, as far as we can make out from such data, these difficulties 
would not seem to involve any philosophical impossibility or in- 
congruity. Now we are in the habit of considering these celestial 
bodies as bodies only; and as monads which have indeed regular 
arrangement, but are totally destitute of soul or vital principle. 
(When Aristotle here says we, he must mean the philosophers whose 
point of view he is discussing: for the general public certainly did 
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not regard the Sun, Moon, and stars as divya zájvrov, but, on the con- 
trary, considered this as blamable heresy, and looked upon them as 
Gods.) We ought, however, to conceive them as partaking of life 
and action (8€ Ò as uerexóvrov trodapBdavew mpá£eos koi Cons); and in 
this point of view the actual state of the case will appear nowise 
unreasonable (s. 2). For we should naturally expect that to that 
which is in the best possible condition, such well-being will belong 
without any agency at all; to that which is next best, through 
agency single and slight; to such as are farther removed in excel- 
lence of condition, through action more multiplied and diversified. 
Just so in regard to the human body: the best constituted body 
maintains its good condition without any training at all; there are 
others which will do the same at the cost of nothing more than a 
little walking; there are inferior bodies which require, for the 
same result, wrestling, running, and other motions; while there 
are even others which cannot by any amount of labour attain a 
good condition, but are obliged to be satisfied with something short 
of it (s. 3). Moreover it is difficult to succeed in many things. or 
to sueceed often: you may throw one or two sixes with the dice, 
but you cannot throw ten thousand; and, farther, when the con- 
ditions of the problem become complicated —when one thing is to 
be done for the sake of another, that other for a third result, and 
that third for a fourth, &c.—success, which may be tolerably easy 
when the steps are only few, the more they are multiplied, becomes 
harder and harder. 

Hence we must consider the agency of the stars as analogous to 
that of plants and animals. For here the agency of man is most 
multifarious, since he is capable of attaining many varieties of good, 
and accordingly busies himself about many things and about one 
thing for the sake of others. The agency of other animals on the 
other hand is more restricted; that of plants yet more so, being of 
slight force and only of one special character (s. 4). But that 
which exists in the best possible condition stands in no need of 
acting or agency; for it already possesses that for the sake of 
which aetion is undertaken. Now action always includes two 
elements—that for the sake of which and what is for the sake 
thereof—the end and the means: there is either some one end, 
which the agent may attain, as in the case of man; or there are many 
different matters all of which may be used as means towards the 
best possible condition. "Thus one agent possesses and partakes of 
the best possible condition; another comes near to it with little 
trouble; a third, with much trouble; a fourth does not even aspire 
to the end, but is competent only to arrive near to the last of the 
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means. For example, let health be the end: one man is always in 
health ; a second becomes so, by being starved down; a third by that, 
combined with running exercise; a fourth is obliged to take some 
additional exercise, in order to qualify himself for running, so that 
his motions are multiplied; a fifth is incapable of arriving at 
health, but arrives only at the running and the being thinned 
down, one of which in this case serves as end. For it would be 
best for all, if they could attain the supreme end—-health; but, if 
that be impossible, then the next best thing is to get as near to the 
best as possible (ss. 5-7). 

For this reason the Earth is not moved at all, and the matters 
near the Earth are moved with few motions ; since they do not arrive 
at the extreme best, but only as near as their ability permits to obtain 
or hit the supremely divine principle; while the First Heaven, 
on the contrary, obtains or hits it at once, through one single 
motion; and the bodies intermediate between the First Heaven and 
those which are last (or nearest to the Earth), obtain it orarrive 
at it also, but only through a greater number of motions. 

There is the other difficulty also to be considered—that vast 
multitude of stars are put all together in the one single First 
Current or Revolution, but each of the other stars (planets) has 
its own motions singly and apart. The principal reason of this we 
may fairly suppose to be that it follows as a natural consequence 
from the vast superiority of the first, in each variety of life and 
in each beginning, over all posterior to the first. Here the First 
Current or Revolution, being one and by itself, moves many of the 
divine bodies, while the others (secondary or counter-currents), 
numerous as they are, move each only one; for each one of these 
wandering bodies or planets is carried by many different currents. 
Thus Nature establishes equalization and a sort of symmetry, by 
assigning, in the one case, many bodies to one current, and in the 
other, many currents to one body (ss. 8-10). Beside this principal 
reason, there is also another. The other currents have each 
one body only, because motion is given to many bodies by all 
of them prior to the last which bears the one star. For the last 
sphere is carried round fastened into many spheres, and each 
sphere is a body (ss. 11, 12. I do not clearly understand the lines 
that follow :—éketvys àv otv kowóv ei 7d €pyov* atrn £v yap éxaorn 
H (Quos pice dopá: atry 8$ otov mpocKetrat. 


x 
mavTos O& memepaoj.évou 
^ 
c'paros Tpos TeTEparpevov 7) S’vapis éarw.).^ 


* [See Prantl’s note on this difficult passage in his German translation of the De 
Colo, p. 309 (Leipzig, 1857).] 
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Cu. 13.—Having thus explained, respecting the Stars and Planets 
which are carried round in circular motion, what is their essence, 
figure, current, and order of position, we now proceed to speak of 
the Earth: What is its position? Whether is it at rest or in motion? 
What is its figure? 

Philosophers differ respecting the position of the Earth. Most 
of those who conceive the entire Kosmos as finite, declare the Earth 
to be in its centre. But the Italian philosophers, called Pytha- 
goreans, are of an opposite opinion; affirming that Fire is in the 
centre, and that the Earth, being one of the stars revolving round 
the centre, makes night and day. They assume moreover another 
Earth opposite to this (évavríav dAAqv raúrņ)— which other they 
call Antichthon. Herein they do not adjust their theories and 
look out for causes adapted to the phenomena; but, on the contrary, 
they distort the phenomena so as to suit their own doctrines and 
reasonings, and try to constitute themselves auxiliary governors of 
the Kosmos (mepópevot cvyxoopetv—s. 1). And, if we are to look 
for assurance not to the phenomena but to our own reasonings, 
many others might agree with them, that it is not proper (uù) detv) 
to assign to the Earth the central place. They think that the most 
honourable place belongs to the most honourable body, and that 
Fire is more honourable than Earth ; that the two extremes, centre 
and circumference, are more honourable than the parts intermediate 
between them. Upon these grounds they consider that Fire and 
not Earth is at the centre of the Universal Sphere; and they have 
another reason, peculiar to themselves, for this conclusion: they 
hold that the centre is the most important place in the universe, 
and that it ought as such to be the most carefully guarded; where- 
fore they call it the watch of Zeus (Ais ġvàaxýv), and regard it as 
occupied by Fire (s. 2). 

This assumes that what is absolutely (i.e. without subjoining 
any qualifying adjunct) described as the centre, is at once centre of 
the magnitude, centre of the object, and centre of nature. But we 
ought rather to follow the analogy of animals, where the same 
point is not the centre of the animal and the centre of the body: 
the case is the same in the entire Kosmos. Hence the Pythagoreans 
need not feel any anxiety about the universe (oùĝèv avrovs det Oopv- 
Bichar «epi rò wav), nor introduce a guard at the centre. They 
ought raiher to enquire where and of what character the middle 
point is; for that middle point is the true beginning and the 
honourable. The middle of the place occupied is rather like an 
end than like a beginning; for that which is limited is the middle, 
that which limits is the boundary : now that which comprehends and 
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is boundary, is more honourable than that which is bounded; the 
former is the Essence of the entire compound, the latter is only its 
Matter (s. 3). 

As about the place of the Earth, so also about its motion or rest, 
philosophers differ. The Pythagoreans and those who do not even 
place it at the centre, consider it to revolve in a circle, and they 
consider the Antichthon to revolve in like manner. Some even 
think it possible that there may be many other bodies carried 
round the centre in like manner, though invisible to us, by reason 
of the obstructing body of the Earth. Hence (they say) the 
eclipses of the Moon are more frequent than those of the Sun; 
since not only the Earth, but also each of these unseen bodies, 
causes the Moon to be eclipsed. For, the Earth not being a point, 
we on the circumference thereof, even assuming it to occupy the 
centre, are distant from the centre by the entire hemisphere of the 
Earth; yet we do not find out that we are not in the centre, and 
astronomical appearances present themselves to us just as if we 
were so. Thus it happens (according to these philosophers), the 
Earth not being in the centre at all: the appearances presented to 
us are just the same as if we were at the centre. 

Again, there are some who (like Plato in Timeus) affirm that 
the Earth, though situated in the centre, is packed and revolves 
round the axis stretched across the universe (s. 4). 

About the figure of the Earth, there is no less difference of 
opinion. Some say that it is spherical; others, that it is flat and in 
shape like a tambourine (rvpzavoe)s). These last adduce as proof, 
that the Sun, at rising and setting, exhibits a rectilinear section or 
eclipse of his disk and not a circular one, when partially concealed 
by the Earth, and becoming invisible under the horizon or visible 
above the horizon. They do not take proper account of the vast 
distance of the Sun and the magnitude of his circumference. The 
segment of a long circle appears from a distance like a straight line. 
These philosophers further add, that the flat tambourine-like shape 
must be inferred of necessity from the fact that the Earth remains 
stationary (s. 5). 

Upon this disputed question, a feeling of perplexity comes 
unavoidably upon every one. It would argue a very irrational 
mind not to wonder how a small piece of the Earth, if suspended 
in the air, is carried downward and will not stop of itself, and the 
larger piece is carried downward more quickly than the smaller; 
while nevertheless the entire Earth, if suspended in like manner, 
would not be so carried. In spite of its great weight, it remains 
stationary (s. 6). But the solutions of this problem which some 
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suggest are more strange and full of perplexity, and it is surprising 
that they have not been so considered. The Kolophonian Xeno- 
phanes affirmed that the lower depths of the Earth were rooted 
downwards to infinity, in order to escape the troublesome obligation 
of looking fora reason why it remained stationary. Others say, 
that the Earth rests upon water, floating thereupon like wood: this 
is an ancient doctrine promulgated by Thales; as if there were not 
as much perplexity about the water which supports the Earth, as 
there is about the Earth itself. For it is not the nature of water 
to remain suspended, but always to rest upon something (s. 7). 
Moreover, air is lighter than water, and water lighter than earth: 
how then can these men think that the substance naturally lighter 
can lie below the substance naturally heavier? Besides, if it were 
the nature of the whole Earth to remain resting on water, it must 
be the nature of each part of the Earth to do the same; but this 
does not happen: each part of the earth is carried down to the 
bottom, and the greater part more quickly than the less (s. 8). 

All these philosophers carry their researches to a certain point, 
but not to the bottom of the problem. It is indeed a habit with 
all of us to conduct our enquiries not with reference to the problem 
itself, but with reference to our special opponents. If we have no 
opponent but are conducting our investigations alone, we pursue 
them as far as that point where we can make no farther objections 
to ourselves. Whoever therefore intends to investigate completely 
must take care to make objections to himself upon all the points of 
objection which really belong to the subject; and this he can only 
do after having thoroughly surveyed all the differences of opinion 
and doctrine (s. 9). 

The reason why the Earth remains at rest, Anaximenes, Anaxa- 
goras, and Demokritus, declare to be its breadth or flatness (rò 
cAáros): it does not (they say) divide the air beneath, but covers 
over the air like a lid (o? yàp réavew, GAN éxvropar(Gav tov dépa Tov 
KároÜev) ; as we see that flat and spreading bodies usually do, being 
difficult to be moved and making strong resistance even against the 
winds. The Earth does the same, through its flatness, against the 
air beneath, which remains at rest there (in the opinion of these 
philosophers) because it finds no sufficient place into which to 
travel, like water in a klepsydra: they also produce many evidences 
to show that air thus imprisoned, while remaining stationary, can 
support a heavy weight (s. 10). 

Now, in the first place, these men affirm that, unless the shape of 
the Earth were flat, it would not remain at rest. Yet on their own 
showing it is not alone the flat shape of the earth which causes it to 
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remain at rest, but rather its magnitude. For the air beneath 
remains in situ by reason of its vast mass, finding no means of 
escape through the narrow passage; and the mass of the air is 
thus vast, because it is imprisoned inside by the great magnitude 
of the Earth ; which effect will be produced in the same manner, 
even though the Earth be spherical, provided it be of its present 
magnitude. Moreover, philosophers who hold this opinion about 
the motion of the Earth, think only of its motion as a whole, and 
take no account of its parts. For they ought to define at the first 
step whether bodies have or have not one special mode of motion 
by nature; and, if none by nature, then whether they have any 
mode of motion violent or contra-natural. I have already deter- 
mined this point as well as my powers admitted, and shall there- 
fore assume the results as settled. If there be no special motion 
natural to bodies, neither will there be any which is contra-natural 
or violent; and, if there be none either natural or violent, no body 
will be moved at all. I have already shown that this is a necessary 
consequence ; and, farther, that (upon that supposition) there can 
be no body even at rest; for rest, like motion, is either natural or 
contra-natural ; and, if there be any special mode of motion which 
is natural, neither contra-natural motion, nor contra-natural rest, 
can stand alone (ss. 11-13). 

Let us then assume (reasoning on the hypothesis of these philo- 
sophers) that the Earth now remains in its present place contrary 
to nature, and that it was carried into aggregation at the centre by 
the revolution of the Kosmos (also contrary to nature— xai ewvijAOev 
émi TO pécov hepomevn dia tH Sivyow—s. 14). For all those who 
recognize a generation of the Kosmos assign this revolution as the 
cause which determined the aggregation of the Harth at the centre, 
upon the analogy of particles carried round in liquids or in air, 
where the larger and heavier particles are always carried to the 
centre of the revolution. They profess thus to know the cause 
which determined the Earth to come to the centre; but what they 
seek to find out is the cause which determines it to remain there, 
and upon that they differ: some saying, as has been stated just 
now, that its breadth and magnitude is the cause; others, with 
Empedokles, ascribing the fact to thé revolution of the Heaven, 
the extreme velocity of which checks the fall of the Earth down- 
ward, just as water in a cup may be whirled rapidly round without 
falling to the ground. But suppose absence of these two causes: 
in which direction will the Earth be naturally carried ? Not to 
the centre; for (upon the doctrine which we are now criticizing) 
its motion to the centre, and its remaining at the centre, are both 
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of them contra-natural; but some special mode of motion, natural 
to the Earth, there must necessarily be. Is this upward, or down- 
ward, or in what other direction? If there be no greater tendency 
downward than upward, and if the air above does not hinder the 
Earth from tending upward, neither will the air beneath hinder it 
from tending downwards: the same causes produce the same effects, 
operating on the same matter (ss. 14, 15). 

A farther argument becomes applicable, when we are reasoning 
against Empedokles. When the four elements were first separated 
out of their confused huddle by the influence of Contention, what 
was the cause for the Earth to remain still and in situ? Empedokles 
cannot claim to introduce then the agency of the cosmical revolu- 
tion. Moreover, it is strange that he should not have reflected 
that in the first instance the particles and fragments of the Earth 
were carried to the centre. But what is the cause now that every 
thing having weight is carried towards the Harth? It cannot be 
the revolution of the Heaven which brings these things nearer to 
us (s. 16). 

Again, Fire is carried upward. What is the cause of this? The 
revolution of the Heaven cannot cause it. But, if it be the nature 
of fire to be carried in one certain direction, it must be equally the 
nature of Earth to be carried in one certain direction. Light and 
heavy, also, are not discriminated by the heavenly revolution. 
There are matters originally heavy, and matters originally light: 
the former are carried to the centre, the latter to the circumference, 
each by;its own special motion. Even prior to the heavenly 
revolution there existed things intrinsically light and intrinsically 
heavy; which are discriminated by certain attributes—a certain 
natural mode of motion and a certain place. In infinite space, 
there can be no upward and downward; and it is by this (local 
distinction) that light and heavy are discriminated (ss. 17, 18). 

While most philosophers insist upon the causes just noticed why 
the Earth remains stationary where it is, there are others, like 
Anaximander, among the ancients, who say that it remains so 
because of its likeness or equality (8. rjv ópowryra—equal tendency 
in all directions). That which is situated in the centre (they say) 
and which has like relation to the extreme parts (i.e., like to all the 
extreme parts) ought not to be carried any more upward or down- 
ward or sideways; and it cannot be moved in opposite directions 
at once; so that it remains stationary by necessity (s. 19). 

This doctrine is ingenious, but not true. For the property 
affirmed is noway peculiar to the Earth: the affirmation is, that 
every thing which is placed at the centre must of necessity remain 
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there; so that Fire also would remain there at rest, as well as 
Earth. But this necessity must be denied. For it is shown by 
observation that the Earth not only remains at the centre, but is 
carried to the centre; since each part of it is carried thither, and, 
whithersoever the parts are carried, the whole is carried necessarily 
to the same point. The peculiar property of the Earth therefore 
is, not (as this hypothesis declares) to have like relation to all the 
extreme parts—for that is common to all the elements—but to be 
carried towards the centre (ss. 20, 21). 

Moreover, it is absurd to investigate why the Earth remains at 
the centre, and not to investigate equally why Fire remains at 
the extremity. For, if you explain this last by saying that Fire 
has its natural place at the extremity, the Earth must have its 
natural place somewhere else. If the centre be not the natural 
place of the Earth, and if the Earth remains there through like 
tendency in all directions, like the hair in equal tension or the man 
both hungry and thirsty between food and drink, you must equally 
assign the reason why Fire remains at the extremity. It is sin- 
gular too that you should try to explain only the remaining at rest 
(iovis) of the Earth, and not also seek to explain the natural current 
($opí)—why Earth is carried downward, and Fire upward, when 
there is no opposing force (s. 22). 

Nor can it be admitted that the doctrine is true. Thus much 
indeed is true by accident—that every thing which has no greater 
obligation to be moved in this direction than in that, must neces- 
sarily remain at the centre. But this is true only so long as it 
remains a compact whole; for, according to the theory which we 
are discussing, it wil not remain stationary, but will be moved: 
not indeed as a whole, but dispersed into parts (s. 23: àAAà py oùðè 
Gdnbes éote TO Xeyópevov. Kara cwpBefhgkós pévror TodTd ye aAnbés, 
òs dvayKaiov péve ert Tod pécov müv, © pynOev püAXov dedpo 7 Sedpo 
Kweicbar mpoojKe. GAAG dia ye TotTov Tov Aóyov o) peve? GAA kum- 
Ojoerar: ov pévrou OXov, àAAà Oeo ramp.évov.—1 understand xara 
ovpBeByxds to mean, subject to the condition of its remaining a 
compact whole.). For the same reasoning would apply to Fire as 
wellas to Earth: it would prove that Fire, if placed at the centre, 
will remain there just as much as Earth, because Fire will have 
like relation to each point of the extreme periphery. Yet never- 
theless it will (not remain at the centre, but will) be carried away, 
if not impeded, as we observe that it is carried in fact, to the 
periphery ; only not all to one and the same point of the periphery, 
but corresponding portions of the F'ire to corresponding portions of 
the periphery: I mean, that the fourth part (e.g.) of the Fire will 
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be carried to the fourth part of the periphery; for a point is no 
real part of bodies (ov@& yàp orvyp) tov copdrov éoriv). This is the 
only necessary consequence flowing from the principle of likeness 
of relation. As, if supposed to be put all together at the centre, it 
would contract from a larger area into a smaller, so, when carried 
away from the centre to the different parts of the periphery, it 
would become rarer and would expand from a smaller area into a 
larger. In like manner the Earth also would be moved away from 
the centre, if you reason upon this principle of likeness of relation, 
and if the centre were not the place belonging to it by nature 
(s. 24). 

Cu. 14.—Having thus reported the suppositions of others respect- 
ing the figure, place, rest and motion, of the Harth, I shall now 
deliver my own opinion, first, whether it is in motion or at rest; 
for some philosophers, as I have said, regard it as one of the stars 
(and therefore not in the centre, but moving round the centre—the 
Pythagorean theory); others (as Plato), though they place it in the 
centre, consider it to be packed and moved round the middle of 
the axis of the Kosmos (oi 02 émi rod pécov Oates, cideto far Kal 
kivelaOai pace mept TOV pérov aróXov). 

That neither of these hypotheses is possible, we shall perceive if 
we take as our point of departure—That, if the Earth be carried 
round, whether in the centre or apart from the centre, such motion 
must necessarily be violent or contra-natural. Such motion does 
not belong naturally to the Earth itself; for, if such were the fact, 
it would belong equally to each portion of the Earth, whereas we 
see that all these portions are carried in a straight line to the 
centre. Being thus violent or contra-natural, it cannot possibly 
be eternal. But the order of the Kosmos is eternal. Besides, all 
the bodies which are carried round in a circular revolution (all 
except the First or Outermost Sphere—the Aplanés) appear to 
observation as lagging behind and as being moved in more than 
one current, The like ought to happen with the Earth, if moved 
round, whether on the centre or apart from the centre: it ought to 
be moved: in two currents; and, as a consequence thereof, there 
ought to be side-motions and back-turnings of the stars fastened 
in their sphere. But we see by observation that this does not 
happen; and that the same stars always rise and set at the same 
places of the Earth (s. 1). 

Farthermore, the natural current both of the entire Earth and of 
each of its parts is towards the middle of the universe: this is the 
reason why it is at the contre, even though it happens to be actually 
there at present (8u roro yàp, kàv ei rvyxáve keuiévm viv émi Tod 
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kévrpov—he means that though actually there, it remains there not 
through any force of inertia or other cause, but because it has a 
natural current towards the centre) You might start a doubt, 
indeed, since the centre of the Universe coincides with the centre 
of the Earth, to which of the two it is that the current of heavy 
bodies naturally tends: whether they tend thereto because it is 
the centre of the Universe, or because it is the centre of the Earth. 
We must however necessarily suppose the former; since Fire and 
light bodies, whose current is the contrary of the current of heavy 
bodies, are carried to the extreme periphery of the Universe, or of 
that place which comprehends and surrounds the centre of the 
Universe (ss. 2, 3). But it happens (ovpBéByxe: it is an accom- 
panying fact) that the same point is centre of the Universe and 
centre of the Earth; accordingly heavy bodies are carried by 
accident (Kara cvp[jeBwkós—by virtue of this accompanying fact) 
to the centre of the Earth; and the proof that they are carried to 
this same point is, that their lines of direction are not parallel but 
according to similar angles (s. 4). That the Earth therefore is at 
the centre, and that it is at rest, we may see by the foregoing 
reasons, as well as by the fact, that stones thrown upwards to ever 
so great a height, are carried back in the same line of direction to 
the same point (s. 5). 

We may see farther the cause why the Earth remains at rest. 
For, if its natural current be from all directions towards the centre, 
as observation shows, and that of Fire from the centre to the 
periphery,—no portion of it can possibly be carried away from the 
centre, except by violence. For to one body belongs one current of 
motion, and to a simple body a simple current—not thé two oppo- 
site currents; and the current from the centre is opposite to the 
current to the centre. If, therefore, it be impossible for any portion 
of the Earth to be carried in a direction away from the centre, it is 
yet more impossible for the whole Earth to be so; for the natural 
current of each part is the same as that of the whole. Accordingly, 
since the Earth cannot be moved except by a superior force or 
violence, it must necessarily remain stationary at the centre (s. 6). 
The same conclusion is confirmed by what we learn from geometers 
respecting astronomy ; for all the phenomena of the Heavens—the 
changes in figure, order, and arrangement of the stars—take place 
as if the Earth were in the centre (s. 7). 

The figure of the Earth is necessarily spherical. For each of its 
parts has gravity, until it reaches the centre; and the lesser part, 
pushed forward by the greater, cannot escape laterally, but must 
become more and more squeezed together, one part giving place to 
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the other, until the centre itself is reached. We must conceive what 
is here affirmed as occurring in a manner like what some of the 
ancient physical philosophers tell us, except that they ascribe the 
downward current to an extraneous force; whereas we think it 
better to state the truth, and to say that it occurs because by nature 
all heavy bodies are carried towards the centre. Since, therefore, 
the preliminary Chaos or hotchpotch existed in power (or with its 
inherent powers existing though not exercised), the elements (those 
which had gravity), were carried from all sides equally towards the 
centre (èv duvduer otv Óvros Tod plyparos, TÀ Siaxpwdpeva ébépero ópolws 
TávroÜev zpos trò péoov—this is an allusion to the doctrine of 
Anaxagoras); indeed, whether brought together at the centre 
equally from all the periphery or in any other manner, the result 
will be the same. If we suppose particles to be brought to- 
gether at the centre equally from all sides, it is plain that the 
mass so formed will be regular and spherical; and, even if not 
equally from all sides, this will make no difference in the reasoning ; 
for, since all portions of the mass have weight or tend to the centre, 
the larger portions will necessarily push the lesser before them as 
far as the centre (ss. 8, 9). 

A difficulty here presents itself, which may be solved upon the 
same principles. The Earth being spherical, and at the centre, 
suppose that a vast additional weight were applied to either of its 
hemispheres. In that case, the centre of the Universe, and the 
centre of the Earth, would cease to coincide: either, therefore, the 
Earth will not remain at the centre; or, if it would still remain 
at rest, while not occupying the centre, it is in its nature to be 
moved even now (s. 10: dore Ñ oU peve ert Tod pécor, Ñ €lrep 
PENTEL YE kai pn TO pécov €xovoa, T, TépuKE iweioÜau, Kal viv-—t.e., if 
the Earth can be at rest when not at the centre, we must infer 
that the centre is not its natural place, and therefore that its 
nature will be to be moved from the centre towards that natural 
place wherever situated). 

Such is a statement of the difficulty ; but we shall see that it may 
be cleared up with a little attention. We must distinguish what we 
mean when we affirm that every particle having weight is carried 
towards the centre. We clearly do not mean that it will be so 
carried until the particles farthest from the centre shall touch the 
centre. We mean that the greater mass must press with preponde- 
rating force (det kparétv rò a Àetov ews dv Ady 7G abro? uéro To pécov) 
until its centre grasps the centre of the universe; up to this point 
its gravity will last; and this is equally true about any clod of earth 
as about the whole earth: large or small size makes no difference. 
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Whether the whole Earth were carried in a mass from any given 
position, or whether it were carried in separate particles, in either 
case it would be carried onward until it embraced the centre equally 
on all sides; the smaller parts being equalized to the greater in 
gravitating tendency because they are pushed forward by the 
greater (dvcalouévov tav éXarróvov rò tov pelovey TH Tpoóca— 
s. 11). If, therefore, the Earth was ever generated, it must have 
been generated in this manner, and must thus acquire a spherical 
figure; and, even if it be ungenerable and stationary from everlast- 
ing, we must conceive its figure to be that which it would bave 
acquired, if it had been generable and generated from the first (eire 
dyévvqros del. pévovoa, rv aXróv vpómov éxew, vrep küv e yeyvofiévg To 
mparov éyévero). That it must be spherical, we see not only from 
this reasoning, but also because all heavy bodies are carried towards 
it, not in parallel lines but, in equal angles. This is what naturally 
happens with what is either actually spherical, or by nature 
spherical. Now we ought to call every thing such as it by nature 
wishes to become and to be: we ought not to call it such as it is by 
force and contrary to nature (s. 12). 

The same conclusion is established by the sensible facts within 
our observation. If the Earth had been of any, other than spherical 
figure, the eclipses of the Moon would not have projected on the Sun 
the outlines which we now see. 'The moon in her configurations 
throughout the month takes on every variety of outline—rectilinear, 
double convex, and hollow. But in her eclipses the distinguishing 
line is always convex. Now this must necessarily be occasioned by 
the circumference of the Earth being spherical, since the eclipses 
of the Moon arise from the interposition of the Earth (s. 13). 

Farthermore, we see from the visible phenomena of the stars not 
only that the Earth is spherical, but also that its magnitude is 
not great. For, when we change our position a little as observers, 
either to the north or to the south, we find the celestial horizon to 
be manifestly different. The stars at the zenith are greatly changed, 
and the same stars do not appear: some stars are visible in Egypt 
and Cyprus, but become invisible when we proceed farther north ; 
and those which are constantly visible in the northern regions, are 
found to be not constantly visible, but to set, when the observer is 
in Egypt or Cyprus. The bulk of the Earth must therefore be 
small, when a small change of position is made so soon manifest to 
us(s.14). Hence those who hold that the regions near the pillars 
of Hérakles join on with India and that the ocean eastward and west- 
ward is one and the same, must not be supposed to talk extrava- 
gantly (po) Mav trohapPavew dzwra. doxeiv): they infer this from the 
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presence of elephants alike at both extremities. Geometers who 
try to calculate the magnitude of the Earth, affirm that its circum- 
ference is 400,000 stadia. 

It follows necessarily from all these reasonings, that the body of 
the Earth is not only of spherical form, but also not large compared 
with the magnitude of the other Stars (ss. 15, 16). 


[The remaining two books of the treatise known by the title ‘De Colo; 
while connected with the foregoing, are still more closely connected with the 
two Books composing the treatise entitled ‘De Generatione et Corruptione.’ 


„The discussion carried on throughout the two treatises is in truth one; but, 


if anywhere broken, it is at the end of Book II. De Coelo, as above. From 
this point Aristotle proceeds to consider (in four Books) the particular pheno- 
mena presented by natural bodies—phenomena of Generation and Destruction 
(in the widest sense of these words)—dependent on the opposition of the up- 
ward and downward motions; bodies, thus light or heavy, being thence seen 
to be ultimately reducible to four elements variously combined. Treating of 
the Kosmos in its larger aspects, the first two Books of De Coelo, here 
abstracted, are obviously those that alone correspond strictly to the name of 
the treatise.] pda 
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Our information from Epikurean writers respecting the doctrines 
of their sect is much less copious than what we possess from Stoic 
writers in regard to Stoic opinions. We have no Epikurean writer 
on philosophy except Lucretius; whereas respecting the Stoical 
creed under the Roman Empire, the important writings of Seneca, 
Epictetus, and Marcus Antoninus, afford most valuable evidence. 

The standard of Virtue and Vice is referred by Epikurus to Plea- 
sure and Pain. Pain is the only evil, Pleasure is the only good. 
Virtue is no end in itself, to be sought; vice is no end in itself, to 
be avoided. The motive for cultivating virtue and banishing vice 
arises from the consequences of each, as the means of multiplying 
pleasures and averting or lessening pains. But to the attainment 
of this purpose, the complete supremacy of Reason is indispensable; 
in order that we may take a right comparative measure of the 
varieties of pleasure and pain, and pursue the course that promises 
the least amount of suffering. 

This theory (taken in its most general sense, and apart from 
differences in the estimation of particular pleasures and pains), had 
been proclaimed long before the time of Epikurus. It is one of the 
various theories of Plato; for in his dialogue called Protagoras 
(though in other dialogues he reasons differently) we find it expli- 
citly set forth and elaborately vindicated by his principal spokes- 
man, Sokrates, against the Sophist Protagoras. It was also held by 
Aristippus (companion of Sokrates along with Plato) and by his 
followers after him, called the Kyrenaics. Lastly, it was maintained 
by Eudoxus, one of the most estimable philosophers contemporary 
with Aristotle. Epikurus was thus in no way the originator of the 
theory; but he had his own way of conceiving it, his own body of 
doctrine physical, cosmological, and theological, with which it was 
implicated, and his own comparative valuation of pleasures and 
pains. 

Bodily feeling, in the Epikurean psychology, is prior in order 
of time to the mental element; the former is primordial, while 
the latter is derived from it by repeated processes of memory 


and association. But, though such is the order of sequence 
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and generation, yet when we compare the two as constituents of 


.happiness to the formed man, the mental element much out- 


weighs the bodily, both as pain and as pleasure. Bodily pain 
or pleasure exists only in the present; when not felt, it is 
nothing. But mental feelings involve memory and hope, em- 
brace the past as well as the future, endure for a long time, 
and may be recalled or put out of sight, to a great degree, 
at our discretion. 

This last point is one of the most remarkable features of the 
Epikurean mental discipline.  Epikurus deprecated the general 
habit of mankind in always hankering after some new satisfaction 
to come; always discontented with the present, and oblivious of 
past comforts as if they had never been. These past comforts 
ought to be treasured up by memory and reflection, so that they 
might become as it were matter for rumination, and might serve, 
in trying moments, even to counterbalance extreme physical suffer- 
ing. "The health of Epikurus himself was very bad during the 
closing years of his life. There remains a fragment of his last 
letter, to an intimate friend and companion, Idomeneus :—“ I write 
this to you on the last day of my life, which, in spite of the severest 
internal bodily pains, is still a happy day, because I set against 
them in the balance all the mental pleasure felt in the recollection 
of my past conversations with you. Take care of the children left 
by Metrodorus, in a manner worthy of your demeanour from boy- 
hood towards me and towards philosophy." Bodily pain might 
thus be alleviated, when it occurred; it might be greatly lessened 
in occurrence, by prudent and moderate habits; lastly, even at the 
worst, if violent, it never lasted long; if not violent, it might be 
patiently borne, and was at any rate terminated, or terminable at 
pleasure, by death. 

In the view of Epikurus, the chief miseries of life arose, not 
from bodily pains, but partly from delusions of hope and exagge- 
rated aspirations for wealth, honours, power, &c., in all which the 
objects appeared most seductive from a distance, inciting man to 
lawless violence and treachery, while in the reality they were always 
disappointments and generally something worse; partly, and still 
more, from the delusions of fear. Of this last sort, were the two 
greatest torments of human existence—fear of Death and of eternal 
suffering after death, as announced by prophets and poets, and fear 
of the Gods. Epikurus, who did not believe in the continued exist- 
ence of the soul separate from the body, declared that there could 
never be any rational ground for fearing death, since it was simply 
a permanent extinction of consciousness. Death was UE to us 
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(he said): when death comes, we are no more, either to suffer or to 
enjoy. Yet it was the groundless fear of this nothing that poisoned 
all the tranquillity of life, and held men imprisoned even when 
existence was a torment. Whoever had surmounted that fear was 
armed at once against cruel tyranny and against all the gravest 
misfortunes. Next, the fear of the gods was not less delusive, and 
hardly less tormenting, than the fear of death. It was a capital 
error (Epikurus declared) to suppose that the gods employed them- 
selves as agents in working or superintending the march of the 
Kosmos; or in conferring favour on some men, and administering 
chastisement to others. The vulgar religious tales, which repre- 
sented them in this character, were untrue and insulting as regards 
the gods themselves, and pregnant with perversion and misery as 
regards the hopes and fears of mankind. Epikurus believed sin- 
cerely in the gods; reverenced them as beings at once perfectly 
happy, immortal, and unchangeable; and took delight in the publie 
religious festivals and ceremonies. But it was inconsistent with 
these attributes, and repulsive to his feelings of reverence, to con- 
ceive them as agents. The idea of agency is derived from human 
experience: we, as agents, act with a view to supply some want, to 
fulfil some obligation, to acquire some pleasure, to accomplish some 
object desired but not yet attained —in short, to fill up one or other 
of the many gaps in our imperfect happiness: the gods already 
have all that agents strive to get, and more than agents ever do 
get; their condition is one not of agency, but of tranquil, self-sus- ` 
taining, fruition. Accordingly, Epikurus thought (as Aristotle* 
had thought before him) that the perfect, eternal, and imper- 
turbable well-being and felicity of the gods excluded the suppo- 
sition of their being agents. He looked upon them as types of 
that unmolested safety and unalloyed satisfaction which was what 
he understood by pleasure or happiness, as objects of reve- 
rential envy, whose sympathy he was likely to obtain by assimi- 
lating his own temper and condition to theirs as far as human 
circumstances allowed. 

These theological views were placed by Epikurus in the fore- 
ground of his ethical philosophy, as the only means of dispelling 


a Aristot. De Colo, II. xii. p. 292, a, 22-b. 
7: Éoike yap TO pèv ŭĞpioTa Éxorri Tdp- 
xew TÒ ed üvev mpátews, TED éyyórara 
did dAlyns kal pias, Tors St moppwrdtw 
did mAeióvev,—TQ Ò Os Apiota exovee 
ovdev det mpdtews: eats yap aÙTÒ Tb ob 
€veka, h 0€ mpakis ael eorw èv õvoiv, 


bray kal ob €veka Ñ kal rd Tobrou Éveka. 
&e. Ibid. iii. p. 286,a.9: G00 8 evépyeia 
aavacia: todT0 8 écvl Cwh adios, &c. 

_In the Ethica, Aristotle assigns theo- 
rizing contemplation to the gods, as the 
only process worthy of their exalted dig- 
nity and supreme felicity. 
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those fears of the gods that the current fables instilled into every 
one, and that did so much to destroy human comfort and security. 
He proclaimed that beings in immortal felicity neither suffered 
vexation in themselves nor caused vexation to others; neither 
showed anger nor favour to particular persons. The doctrine that 
they were the working managers in the affairs of the Kosmos, 
celestial and terrestrial, human and extra-human, he not only 
repudiated as incompatible with their attributes, but declared 
to be impious, considering the disorder, sufferings, and violence, 
everywhere visible. He disallowed all prophecy, divination, and 
oracular inspiration, by which the public around him believed 
that the gods were perpetually communicating special revelations 
to individuals, and for which Sokrates had felt so peculiarly 
thankful. 

It is remarkable that Stoics and Epikureans, in spite of their 
marked opposition in dogma or theory, agreed so far in prac- 
tical results, that both declared these two modes of uneasiness 
(fear of the gods and fear of death) to be the great torments 
of human existence, and both strove to remove or counterbalance 
them. 

So far the teaching of Epikurus appears confined to the separate 
happiness of each individual, as dependent upon his own prudence, 
sobriety, and correct views of Nature. But this is not the whole 
of the Epikurean Ethics. The system also considered each man as 
in companionship with others: the precepts were shaped accord- 
ingly, first as to Justice, next as to Friendship. In both these, the 
foundation whereon Epikurus built was Reciprocity—not pure 
sacrifice to others, but partnership with others, beneficial to all. 
He kept the ideas of self and of others inseparably knit together in 
one complex association: he did not expel or degrade either, in 
order to give exclusive ascendancy to the other. The dictate of 
Natural Justice was, that no man should hurt another: each was 
bound to abstain from doing harm to others; each, on this con- 
dition, was entitled to count on security and relief from the fear 
that others would do harm to him. Such double aspect, or reci- 
procity, was essential to social companionship: those that could 
not, or would not, accept this covenant, were unfit for society. If 
a man does not behave justly towards others, he cannot expect that 
they will behave justly towards him; to live a life of injustice, and 
expect that others will not find it out, is idle. The unjust man can- 
not enjoy a moment of security. Epikurus laid it down explicitly, 
that just and righteous dealing was the indispensable condition to 
every one's comfort, and was the best means of attaining it. 
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The reciprocity of Justice was valid towards all the world; the 
reciprocity of Friendship went much farther : it involved indefinite 
and active beneficence, but could reach only to a select few. 
Epikurus insisted emphatically on the value of friendship, as a 
means of happiness to both the persons so united. He declared 
that a good friend was another self, and that friends ought to be 
prepared, in case of need, to die for each other. Yet he declined 
to recommend an established community of goods among the 
members of his fraternity, as prevailed in the Pythagorean brother- 
hood; for such an institution (he said) implied mistrust. He 
recommended efforts to please and to serve, and a forwardness to 
give, for the purpose of gaining and benefiting a friend, and he even 
declared that there was more pleasure in conferring favours than in 
receiving them; but he was no less strenuous in inculcating an 
intelligent gratitude on the receiver. No one except a wise man 
(he said) knew how to return a favour properly." 

These exhortations to active friendship were not unfruitful. We 
know, even by the admission of witnesses adverse to the Epikurean 
doctrines, that the harmony among the members of the sect, with 
common veneration for the founder, was more marked and more en- 
during than that exhibited by any of the other philosophical sects.. 
Epikurus himself was a man of amiable personal qualities: his testa- 
ment, still remaining, shows an affectionate regard both for his survi- 
ving friends, and for the permanent attachment of each to the others 
as well as of all to the school. Diogenes Laertius tells us—nearly 
200 years after Christ, and 450 years after the death of Epikurus 
—that the Epikurean sect still continued its numbers and dignity, 
having outlasted its contemporaries and rivals. The harmony among 
the Epikureans may be explained, not merely from the temper of the 
master, but partly from the doctrines and plan of life that he recom- 
mended. Ambition and love of power were discouraged; rivalry 
among the members for success, either political or rhetorical, was 
at any rate a rare exception; all were taught to confine themselves 
to that privacy of life and love of philosophical communion which 
alike required and nourished the mutual sympathies of the brother- 
hood. In regard to politics, Epikurus advised quiet submission to 
established authority, without active meddling beyond what 
necessity required. 

Virtue and happiness, in the theory of Epikurus, were inse- 
parable. A man could not be happy until he had surmounted the 
fear of death and the fear of gods instilled by the current fables, 


* Seneca, Epist. p. 81, 
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which disturbed all tranquillity of mind; until he had banished 
those factitious desires that pushed him into contention for wealth, 
power, or celebrity ; nor unless he behaved with justice to all, and 
with active devoted friendship towards a few. Such a mental 
condition, which he thought it was in every man’s power to acquire 
by appropriate teaching and companionship, constituted virtue; 
and was the sure as well as the only precursor of genuine happi- 
ness. A mind thus undisturbed and purified was sufficient to itself, 
The mere satisfaction of the wants of life, and the conversation of 
friends, became then felt pleasures: if more could be had without 
preponderant mischief, so much the better; but Nature, disbur- 
thened of her corruptions and prejudices, required no more to be 
happy. This at least was as much as the conditions of humanity 
admitted : a tranquil, undisturbed, innocuous, non-competitive 
fruition, which approached most nearly to the perfect happiness of 
the Gods. 

When we read the explanations given by Epikurus and Lucretius 
of what the Epikurean theory really was, and compare them with 
the numerous attacks upon it made by opponents; we cannot but 
remark that the title and formula of the theory was ill-chosen, and 
really a misnomer. What Epikurus meant by Pleasure was not 
what most people meant by it, but something very different—a 
tranquil and comfortable state of mind and body; much the same 
as what Demokritus had expressed before him by the phrase 
eiGvpia, This last phrase would have expressed what Epikurus 
aimed at, neither more nor less. It would at least have preserved 
his theory from much misplaced sarcasm and aggressive rhetoric. 


The Physics of Epikurus was borrowed in the main from the 
atomic theory of Demokritus, but modified by him in a manner 
subservient and contributory to his ethical scheme. To that scheme 
it was essential that those celestial, atmospheric, or terrestrial 
phenomena which the public around him ascribed to agency and 
purposes of the gods, should be understood as being produced by 
physical causes. An eclipse, an earthquake, a storm, a shipwreck, 
unusual rain or drought, a good or a bad harvest—and not merely 
these, but many other occurrences far smaller and more unimpor- 
tant, as we may see by the eighteenth chapter of the ‘ Characters’ 
of Theophrastus—were then regarded as visitations of the gods, 
requiring to be interpreted by recognized prophets, and to be 
appeased by ceremonial expiations. When once a man became 
convinced that all these phenomena proceeded from physical 
agencies, a host of terrors and anxieties would disappear from the 
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mind; and this Epikurus asserted to be the beneficent effect and 
real recommendation of physical philosophy. He took little or no 
thought for scientific curiosity as a motive per se, which both 
Demokritus and Aristotle put so much in the foreground. 

He composed a treatise called * Kanonicon' (now lost), which 
seems to have been a sort of Logic of Physics—a summary of the 
principles of evidence. In his system, Psychology was to a great 
extent a branch—though a peculiar and distinct branch —of Physics, 
since the soul was regarded as a subtle but energetic material 
compound (air, vapour, heat, and another nameless ingredient), 
with its best parts concentrated in the chest, yet pervading and 
sustaining the whole body —still, however, depending for its 
support on the body, and incapable of separate or disembodied 
continuance. 

Epikurus recognized, as the primordial basis of the universe, 
Atoms, Vacuum, and Motion. The atoms were material solid minima, 
each too small to be apprehended separately by sense; they had 
figure, magnitude, and gravity, but no other qualities. They were 
infinite in number, and ever moving in an infinite vacuum. Their 
motions brought them into various coalitions and compounds, result- 
ing in the perceptible bodies of nature ; each of which in its combined 
state acquired new, specific, different qualities. In regard to the 
primordial movements of the atoms, out of which these endowed 
compounds grew, Epikurus differed from Demokritus who supposed 
the atoms originally to move with an indefinite variety of directions 
and velocities, rotatory as well as rectilineal; whereas Epikurus 
maintained that the only original movement common to all atoms 
was one and the same—in the direction of gravity straight down, 
and all with equal velocity in the infinite void. But it occurred 
to him that, upon this hypothesis only, there could never occur 
any collisions or combinations of the atoms—nothing but continued 
and unchangeable parallel lines. Accordingly he modified it by 
saying that the line of descent was not strictly rectilinear, but that 
each atom deflected a little from the straight line, each in its 
own direction and degree; so that it became possible to assume col- 
lisions, resiliences, adhesions, combinations, among them, as it had 
been possible under the variety of original movements ascribed 
to them by Demokritus. The opponents of Epikurus derided this 
auxiliary hypothesis, affirming that he invented the individual 
deflection of each atom without assigning any cause, and only 
because he was perplexed by the mystery of man’s freewill. But 
Epikurus was not more open to attack on this ground than other 
physical philosophers. Most of them (except perhaps the most 
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consistent of the Stoic fatalists) believed that some among the 
phenomena of the universe occurred in regular and predictable 
sequence, while others were essentially irregular and unpredict- 
able: each philosopher devised his hypothesis, and recognized 
some fundamental principle, to explain the latter class of pheno- 
mena as well as the former ; thus, Plato admitted an invincible erratic 
necessity, Aristotle introduced Chance and Spontaneity, Demokritus 
multiplied indefinitely the varieties of atomic movements. The 
hypothetical deflection alleged by Epikurus was his way, not more 
unwarranted than the others, of providing a fundamental principle 
for the unpredictable phenomena of the universe. Among these 
are the volitional manifestations of men and animals; but there 
are many others besides, and there is no ground for believing that 
what is called the mystery of Free-Will (7. e., the question whether 
volition is governed by motives, acting upon a given state of the 
mind and body) was at all peculiarly present to his mind. What- 
ever theory may be adopted on this point, it is certain that the 
movements of an individual man or animal are not exclusively 
determined by the general law of gravitation, or by another cause 
extrinsic to himself; but to a great degree by his own separate 
volition, which is often imperfectly knowable beforehand and 
therefore not predictable. For these and many other phenomena, 
Epikurus provided a fundamental principle in his supplementary 
hypothesis of atomic deflection; and indeed not for these only, but 
also for the questions of opponents, how there could ever be any 
coalition between the atoms, if all followed only one single law of 
movement—rectilineal descent with equal velocity. Epikurus 
rejected the inexorable and all-comprehensive fatalism contained in 
the theories of some Stoics, though seemingly not construed in its 
fullapplication even by them. He admitted a limited range of 
empire to Chance, or phenomena essentially irregular. But he 
maintained that the will, far from being among the phenomena 
essentially irregular, is under the influence of motives; for no man 
can insist more strenuously than he does (see the letter to 
Mencekeus) on the complete power of philosophy—if the student 
could be made to feel its necessity and desire the attainment of it, 
so as to meditate and engrain within himself sound views about 
the gods, death, and human life generally—to mould our volitions 
and character in a manner conformable to the exigencies of virtue 
and happiness. 

All true belief, according to Epikurus, rested ultimately upon the 
impressions of sense, upon our internal feelings, and upon our 
correct apprehension of the meaning of terms. He did not suppose 
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the significance of language to come by convention, but to be an 
inspiration of Nature, different among different people. The facts 
of sense were in themselves beyond all question. But truth, though 
founded upon these evidences, included various inferences, more 
than sense could directly testify. Even the two capital points of 
the Epikurean physical philosophy—Atoms and Void—were in- 
ferences from sense, and not capable of direct attestation. It was _ 
in these inferences, and in the superstructure built upon sense, 
that error was so frequently imposed upon us. We ought to test 
all affirmations or dogmas by the evidence of sensible phenomena ; 
looking therein, if possible, for some positive grounds in support 
of them, but at any rate assuring ourselves that there were no 
grounds in contradiction of them, or, if there were such, rejecting 
the dogmas at once. Out of the particular impressions of sense, 
when often repeated, remembered, and compared, there grew certain 
general notions or anticipations (zpoAjpes), which were applied to 
interpret or illustrate any new case when it arose. These general 
notions were not inborn or intuitive, but gradually formed (as 
Aristotle and the Stoics also conceived them) out of frequent remem- 
brances and association. 

Besides those conclusions which could be fully proved by the 
evidentiary data just enumerated, Epikurus recognized admissible 
hypotheses, which awaited farther evidence confirmative or refuta- 
tive (75 mpóopevov), and also other matters occult or as yet unex- 
plained (rà adyAa). Along with the intermediate or half-explained 
class, he reckoned those in which plurality of causes was to be 
invoked. A given effect might result from any one out of two, 
three, or more different causes, and there was often no counter- 
evidence of sense to exclude either of them in any particular case. 
This plural explanation (rò mÀeovayôs) was not so complete or satis- 
factory as the singular (rò povaxas) ; but it was often the best that 
we could obtain, and was quite sufficient, by showing a possible 
physical agency, to rescue the mind from those terrors of ignorance, 
which drove men to imagine visitations of the gods. 

Epikurus agreed with Demokritus in believing that external 
objects produced their impressions on our senses by projecting thin 
images, outlines of their own shapes. He thought that the air was 
peopled with such images, which passed through it and still more 
through the infinite vacuum beyond it with prodigious velocity. 
Many of them became commingled, dissipated, recombined, during 
the transit, so that, when they reached us, the impressions pro- 
duced were not conformable to any real object; hence the pheno- 
mena of dreams, madness, and the various delusions of waking men, 
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In setting forth the criterion of truth, Epikurus insisted chiefly 
upon the fundamental groundwork—particular facts of sense, as the 
data for proving or disproving general affirmations; and he had the 
merit of calling attention to refutative data as well as to probative. 
But, respecting the process of passing from these particulars to true 
generalities and avoiding the untrue, we can make out no clear 
idea from his writings that remain: his great work on Physical 
Philosophy is lost. It is certain that he disregarded the logical 
part of the process—the systematic study of propositions, and their 
relations of consistency with one another—which had made so pro- 
digious a stride during his early years under Aristotle and Theo- 
phrastus. We can, indeed, detect in his remaining sentences one 
or two of those terms which Aristotle had stamped as technical in 
Logic; but he discouraged as useless all the verbal teaching and 
discussion of his day—all grammar, rhetoric, and dialectic, beyond 
the lowest minimum. He disapproved of the poets as promulgators 
of mischievous fables and'prejudices, the rhetoricians as furnishing 
weapons for the misleading career of: political ambition, the dialec- 
ticlans as wasting their time in useless puzzles. None of them 
were serviceable in promoting either the tranquillity of the mind, 
or the happiness of life, or the acquisition of truth. He himself 
composed a great number of treatises and epistles, on subjects of ethics 
and philosophy; but he is said to have written in haste, without 
taking time or trouble to correct his compositions. By the Alex- 
andrine critic, Aristophanes of Byzantium, his style was censured 
as unpolished ; yet it is declared to have been simple, unaffected, 
and easily understood. This last predicate is hardly applicable to 
the three epistles which alone remain from his pen; but those 
epistles are intended as brief abstracts of doctrine, on topics which 
he had already treated at.length in formal works; and it is not 
easy to combine clearness with brevity. 
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yI. 


THE STOICS.—A FRAGMENT. 


The Stoics were one of the four sects of philosophy recognized 
and conspicuous at Athens during the three centuries preceding the 
Christian era and during the century or more following. Among 
these four sects, the most marked antithesis of ethical dogma was 
between the Stoics and the Epikureans. 

The Stoies agreed with the Peripatetics (anterior to Epikurus, 
not specially against him) that the first principle of nature is (not 
pleasure or relief from pain, but) Self-preservation or Self-love; in 
other words, the natural appetite or tendency of all creatures is, to 
preserve their existing condition with its inherent capacities, and 
to keep clear of destruction or disablement. This appetite (they 
said) manifests itself in little children before any pleasure or pain 
is felt, and is moreover a fundamental postulate, pre-supposed in all 
desires of particular pleasures, as well as in all aversions to par- 
ticular pains. We begin by loving our own vitality ; and we come, 
by association, to love what promotes or strengthens our vitality ; 
we hate destruction or disablement, and come (by secondary associa- 
tion) to hate whatever produces that effect. 

This doctrine associated, and brought under one view, what 
was common to man not merely with the animal, but also with 
the vegetable world; a plant was declared to have an impulse or : 
tendency to maintain itself, without feeling pain or pleasure. 
Aristotle (in the tenth Book of the Ethica) says that he will not 
determine whether we love life for the sake of pleasure, or pleasure 
for the sake of life; for he affirms the two to be essentially yoked 
together and inseparable: pleasure is the consummation of our 
vital manifestations. The Peripatetics, after him, put pleasure 
down to a lower level, as derivative and accidental. The Stoics 
went farther in the same direction—possibly from antithesis against 
the growing school of Epikurus. 

The primary officium (in a larger sense than our word duty) of 
man is (they said) to keep himself in the State of Nature; the 
second or derivative oficium is to keep to such things as are accord- 
ing to nature, and to avert those that are contrary to nature; our 
gradually increasing experience enables us to discriminate the two. 
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The youth learns, as he grows up, to value bodily accomplishments, 
mental cognitions and judgments, good conduct towards those 
around him,—as powerful aids towards keeping up the state of 
nature. When his experience is so far enlarged as to make him 
aware of the order and harmony of nature and human society, and 
to impress upon him the comprehension of this great idéal, his 
emotions as well as his reason become absorbed by it. He recog- 
nizes this as the only true Bonum or Honestum, to which all other 
desirable things are referable; as the only thing desirable for 
itself and in its own nature. He drops or dismisses all those prima 
nature that he had begun by desiring. He no longer considers any 
of them as worthy of being desired in itself, or for its own sake. 
While, therefore, (according to Peripatetics as well as Stoics) the 
love of self and of preserving one's own vitality and activity is the 
primary element, intuitive and connate, to which all rational pre- 
ference (officium) was at first referred, they thought it not the less 
true that in process of time, by experience, association, and reflec- 
tion, there grows up in the mind a grand acquired sentiment or 
notion, a new and later light, which extinguishes and puts out of 
sight the early beginning. It was important to distinguish the 
feeble and obscure elements from the powerful and brilliant after- 
growth; which indeed was fully realized only in chosen minds, 
and in them hardly before old age. This idea, when once formed in 
the mind, was The Good—the only thing worthy of desire for its own 
sake. The Stoics called it the only good, being sufficient in itself 
for happiness ; other things being not good, nor necessary to happi- 
ness, but simply preferable or advantageous when they could be 
had: the Peripatetics recognized it as the first and greatest good, 
but said also that it was not sufficient in itself; there were two 
other inferior varieties of good, of which something must be had as 
complementary (what the Stoics called preposita or sumenda). 
Thus the Stoics said about the origin of the Idea of Bonum or 


‘Honestum, much the same as what Aristotle says about ethical 


Virtue. 


It is not implanted in us by nature; but we have at 


^ Aristotle and the Peripatetics held 
that there were tria genera bonorum : 
(1) Those of the mind (mens sana); (2) 
Those of the body; and (3) External 
advantages. The Stoics altered this theory 
by saying that only the first of the three 
was bonum ; the others were merely præ- 
posita or sumenda. The opponents of the 
Stoics contended that this was an altera- 
tion in words rather than in substance. 


The earlier Stoics laid it down that 
there were no graduating marks below 
the level of wisdom: all shortcomings 
were on a par. Good was a point, Evil 
was a point; there were gradations in 
the praeposita or sumenda (none of which 
were good), and in the rejecta or rejicienda 
(none of which were evil), but there was 
no more or less good. 
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birth certain initial tendencies and capacities, which, if aided by 
association and training, enable us (and that not in all cases) to 
acquire it. 

A distinction was made by Epictetus and other Stoics between 
things in our power and things not in our power. In our power are 
our opinions and notions about objects, and all our affections, desires, 
and aversions; not in our power are our bodies, wealth, honour, 
rank, authority, &c., and their opposites ; though, in regard to theso 
last, it is in our power to think of them as unimportant. With 
this distinction we may connect the arguments between the Stoics 
and their opponents as to what is now called the Freedom of the 
Will. But we must first begin by distinguishing the two questions. 
By things in our power, the Stoics meant things that we could do 
or acquire if we willed: by things not in our power, they meant 
things that we could not do or acquire if we willed. In both cases, 
the volition was assumed as a fact: the question what determined 
it, or whether it was non-determined, i.e., self-determining, was 
not raised in the antithesis. But it was raised in other dis- 
cussions between the Stoic theorist Chrysippus, and various 
opponents. These opponents denied that volition was deter- 
mined by motives, and cited the cases of equal conflicting motives 
(what is known as the Ass of Buridan) as proving that the soul 
includes in itself, and exerts, a special supervenient power of 
deciding action in one way or the other—a power not determined 
by any causal antecedent, but self-originating, and belonging to the 
class of agency that Aristotle recognizes under the denomination of 
automatic, spontaneous (or essentially irregular and unpredictable). 
Ohrysippus replied by denying not only the reality of this super- 
venient force said to be inherent in the soul, but also the reality of 
all that Aristotle called automatic or spontaneous agency generally. 
Chrysippus said that every movement was determined by antece- 
dent motives; that in cases of equal conflict the exact equality 
did not long continue, because some new but slight motive slipped 
in unperceived and turned the scale on one side or the other? 
Here, we see, the question now known as the Freedom of the Will 
is discussed, and Chrysippus declares against freedom, affirming 
that volition is always determined by motives. 

But we also see that, while declaring this opinion, Chrysippus 
does not employ the terms Necessity or Freedom of the Will; 
neither did his opponents, so far as we can see: they had a different 
and less misleading phrase. By freedom, Chrysippus and the 


* See Plutarch, De Stoicorum Repugnantiis, xxiii. p. 1045. 
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Stoics meant the freedom of doing what a man willed, if he willed 
it. A man is free as to the thing that is in his power, when he 
wills it: he is not free as to what is not in his power, under the 
same supposition. The Stoics laid great stress on this distinction. 
They pointed out how much it is really in a man’s power to trans- 
form or discipline his own mind—in the way of controlling or sup- 
pressing some emotions, generating or encouraging others, forming 
new intellectual associations, &c.; how much a man could do in 
these ways, if he willed it, and if he went through the lessons, habits 
of conduct, and meditations, suitable to produce such an effect. The 
Stoics strove to create in a man’s mind the volitions appropriate 
for such mental discipline, by depicting the beneficial consequences 
resulting from it, and the misfortune and shame inevitable, if the 
mind were not so disciplined. Their purpose was to strengthen 
the governing reason of his mind, and to enthrone it as a fixed 
habit and character, which would control by counter suggestions 
the impulse arising at each special moment—particularly all dis- 
turbing terrors or allurements. This, in their view, is a free mind; 
not one wherein volition is independent of all motive, but one 
wherein the susceptibility to different motives is tempered by an 
ascendant reason, so as to give predominance to the better motive 
against the worse. One of the strongest motives that they endea- 
voured to enforce, was the prudence and dignity of bringing our 
volitions into harmony with the schemes of Providence; which 
(they said) were always arranged with a view to the happiness of 
the Kosmos on the whole. The bad man, whose volitions conflict 
with these schemes, is always baulked of his expectations, and 
brought at last against his will to see things carried by an over- 
ruling force, with aggravated pain and humiliation to himself: 
while the good man, who resigns himself to them from the first, 
always escapes with less pain, and often without any at all. Asa 
portion of their view concerning Providence it may here be mentioned 
that the earlier Stoics, Zeno and Chrysippus, entertained high reve- 
rence for the divination, prophecy, and omens that were generally 
current in the ancient world. They considered that these were 
the methods whereby the gods were graciously pleased to make 
known beforehand revelations of their foreordained purposes. 
Herein lay one among the marked points of contrast between Stoics 
and Hpikureans. 

We have thus seen that in regard to the doctrine called in 
modern times the Freedom of the Will (7. e., that volitions are self- 
originating and unpredictable), the Stoic theorists not only denied 
it, but framed all their Ethics upon the assumption of the contrary, 
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This same assumption of the contrary, indeed, was made also by 
Sokrates, Plato, Aristotle, and Epikurus; in short, by all the 
ethical teachers of antiquity. All of them believed that volitions 
depended on causes; that, under the ordinary conditions of men's 
minds, the causes that volitions generally depended upon are often 
misleading and sometimes ruinous; but that, by proper stimulation 
from without and meditation within, the rational causes of volition 
might be made to overrule the impulsive. Plato, Aristotle, 
Epikurus, not less than the Stoics, wished to create new fixed 
habits and a new type of character. They differed, indeed, on the 
question what the proper type of character was; but each of them 
aimed at the same general end—a new type of character, regulating 
the grades of susceptibility to different motives. And the purpose 
of all and each of these moralists precludes the theory of free-will, 
i.e., the theory that our volitions are self-originating and unpre- 
dictable. 

While the Epikureans declined, as much as possible, interference 
in publie affairs, the Stoic philosophers urged men to the duties of 
active citizenship. Chrysippus even said that the life of philo- 
sophical contemplation (such as Aristotle preferred and accounted 
godlike) was to be placed on the same level with the life of pleasure; 
though Plutarch observes that neither Chrysippus nor Zeno ever 
meddled personally with any publie duty: both of them passed 
their lives in lecturing and writing. The truth is that both of them 
were foreigners residing at Athens, and at a time when Athens 
was dependent on foreign princes. Accordingly, neither Zeno nor 
Chrysippus had any sphere of political aetion open to them: they 
were, in this respect, like Epictetus afterwards, but in a position 
quite different from Seneca, the preceptor of Nero, who might hope 
to influence the great imperial power of Rome, and from Marcus 
Antoninus, who held that imperial power in his own hands. 

Marcus Antoninus—not only a powerful emperor, but also the 
most gentle and amiable man of his day—talks of active beneficence 
both as a duty and a satisfaction. But in the creed of the Stoics 
generally, active beneficence did not occupy a prominent place. 
They adopted the four Cardinal Virtues—Wisdom, or the Know- 
ledge of Good and Evil, Justice, Fortitude, Temperance—as part 
of their plan of the virtuous life, the life according to Nature. 
Justice, as the social virtue, was placed above all the rest. But the 
Stoics were not strenuous in requiring more than Justice, for the 


* Tacitus says of the Stoics (Ann. xiv. 57): “Stoicorum secta, que turbidos et 
negotiorum appetentes facit." 
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benefit of others beside the agent. They even reckoned compassion 
for the sufferings of others as a weakness, analogous to envy for the 
good fortune of others. 

The Stoic recognized the gods (or Universal Nature, equivalent 
expressions in his creed) as managing the affairs of the world, with 
a view to producing as much happiness as was attainable on the 
whole. Towards this end the gods did not want any positive 
assistance from him; but it was his duty and his strongest interest, 
to resign himself to their plans, and to abstain from all conduct 
tending to frustrate them. Such refractory tendencies were per- 
petually suggested to him by the unreasonable appetites, emotions, 
fears, antipathies, &c., of daily life; all claiming satisfaction at the 
expense of future mischief to himself and others. To countervail 
these misleading forces by means of a fixed rational character built 
up through meditation and philosophical teaching, was the grand 
purpose of the Stoic ethical creed. The emotional or appetitive 
self was to be starved or curbed, and retained only as an appendage 
to the rational self; an idea proclaimed before in general terms by 
Plato, but carried out into a system by the Stoics, though to a great 
extent also by the Epikureans. 

The Stoic was taught to reflect how much that appears to be 
desirable, terror-striking, provocative, &c., is not really so, but is 
made to appear so by false and curable associations. And, while he 
thus discouraged those self-regarding emotions that placed him in 
hostility with others, he learnt to respect the self of another man as 
well as his own. Epictetus advises to deal mildly with a man that 
hurts us either by word or deed; and advises it upon the following 
very remarkable ground :—* Recollect that in what he says or does, 
he follows his own sense of propriety, not yours. He must do what 
appears to him right, not what appears to you: if he judges 
wrongly, it is he that is hurt, for he is the person deceived. Always 
repeat to yourself, in such a case: The man has acted on his own 
opinion." 

The reason here given by Epictetus is an instance, memorable 
in ethical theory, of respect for individual dissenting conviction, 
even in an extreme case; and it must be taken in conjunction with 
his other doctrine, that damage thus done to us unjustly is really 
little or no damage, except so far as we ourselves give pungency to 
it by our irrational susceptibilities and associations. We see that 
the Stoic submerges, as much as he can, the pre-eminence of his 
own individual self, and contemplates himself from the point of 
view of another, as only one among many. But he does not erect 
the happiness of others into a direct object of his own positive 
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pursuit, beyond the reciprocities of family, citizenship, and common 
humanity. The Stoic theorists agreed with Epikurus in inculcating 
the reciprocities of Justice between all fellow-citizens; and they 
even went farther than he did, by extending the sphere of such 
duties beyond the limits of city, so as to comprehend all mankind. 
But as to the reciprocities of individual Friendship, Epikurus went 
beyond the Stoics in the amount of self-sacrifice and devotion that 
he enjoined for the benefit of a friend. 
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ABDUCTION. 


ANDRONIKUS. 


A. 


ABDUCTION (Apagoge), i. 290. 

Abstract, and Concrete, appellatives not 
used by Aristotle, i. 92. 

Abstraction, belongs to the Noétic func- 
tion, ii. 228, 231, 237. 

Absurdum, Reductio ad, see Reductio. 

Accentuation, Fallacy of, ii. 81 ; rare, 115. 

Accidens, Ens per &c., see Accident, Ens. 

Accidentis Fallacia, ii. 82; not under- 
stood among Aristotle's scientific con- 
temporaries, 89; how to solve, 119. 

Accident, Ens by, i. 85, ii. 139, 265, 321; 
modern definition of, 89; an individual, 
allowed by Aristotle, 90; no science 
of, 141; one of the Predicables, 398; 
thesis of, easiest to defend, hardest to 
upset, 411, ii. 35; thirty-seven dialec- 
tical Loci bearing on, 411 seq.; why 
no science of, ii. 139, 321-3; one, can- 
not be accident of another, 307; op- 
posed to the constant and the usual, 
321; Chance, principle or cause of, 322; 
see Concomitants. 

Action (Agere), Category, i. 93, 104. 

Actuality, as opposed to Potentiality, i. 
184, ii. 184, 361 seq. 

Adoxa, opposed to Endoxa, i. 388. 

JEon, of the Heaven, ii. 401. 

Æther, derivation of the name, ii. 392. 

Affirmation, conjunction of predicate 
with subject, i. 159; constituents of, 
170; èx petabécews (Theophrastus), 
175, 244. 

Akroamatic books, opposed to Exoteric, i. 
72. 

Alcuin, followed Aristotle on Universals, 
ii. 267. 

Alexander of Macedon, taught by Aris- 
totle from boyhood, i. 7; came to the 
throne, and went on his first Persian 
expedition, 9; his action towards 
Athens, 11; correspondent, protector, 
patron, of Aristotle at Athens, 10, 
12; later change in his character and 
alienation from Aristotle, 13; his order 


for the recall of exiles throughout 
Greece, 15; his death, 10, 17. 

Alexandrine literati, their knowledge of 
Aristotle, i. 48, 55, 57, 59. 

Aliquid, Ad. see Relation; Hoc, or the 
definite Individual, see Essence. 

Alkmeon, his view of the soul, ii. 174. 

Ammonius, put Relation above all the 
Categories, i. 120; his opinion on last 
paragraph of De Interpretatione, 193. 

Amphiboly, Fallacy of, ii. 81; how to 
solve, 114. 

Amyntas, king of Macedon, i. 2. 

Analytica, referred to in Topica, i. 79; 
presuppose contents of Categorie and 
De Interpretatione, 79; terminology 
of, differs from that of De Interpreta- 
tione, 203; purpose of, 204. 

Analytica Priora, different sections of 
Book L, i. 226, 235; relation of the 
two books of, 245. 

Analytica Posteriora, applies Syllogism 
to Demonstration, i. 204, 298; rela- 
tion of, to the Metaphysica, ii. 136. 

Anaxagoras, doctrine of, inconsistent with 
Maxim of Contradiction, ii. 146, 318 ; 
disregarded data of experience, 156; 
his view of the soul, 175; Maxim of 
Excluded Middle defended by Aristotle 
specially against, 299; made intelli- 
gence dependent on sense, 311; doc- 
trine of, makes all propositions false, 
318; must yet admit an infinite num- 
ber of true propositions, 318; meant 
by his Unum—Ens Potentiá, and thus 
got partial hold of the idea of Matter, 
370; in his doctrine of the Noûs, 
makes Actuality prior to Potentiality, 
3763; declares Good to be the principle 
as Movent, 386; called fire JEther, 
393; his reason. for the stationariness 
of the Earth, 425. 

Anaximander, his reason for station- 
ariness of the Earth, ii. 427. 

Anaximenes, his reason for stationariness 
of the Earth, 1i. 425. 

Andronikus of Rhodes, source of our 
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Aristotle, i. 505 sorted and corrected 
the Aristotelian MSS. at Rome, 53, 
563; Peripatetic Scholarch, 56; diffi- 
culties of his task—the result appre- 
ciated, 613 placed the logical treatises 
first, 78; put Relation above all the 
Categories, 120. 

Anima, Treatise de, referred to in the 
De Interpretatione, i. 157. 

Anonymus, his catalogue of Aristotle's 
works, compared with that of Diogenes 
and with the extant works, i. 41 seq. 

Antipater, friend and correspondent of 
Aristotle, i. 10, 12; victor in the 
Lamian war, occupied Athens, 17; 
letter to, from Aristotle at Chalkis, 
23; letter of, in praise of Aristotle, 
24; executor under Aristotle's Will, 25. 

Antiphasis, pair of contradictory oppo- 
sites, i. 160; rule of, as regards truth 
and falsity, 160, 163; made up of one 
affirmation and one negation corre- 
sponding, 162; does not hold for 
events particular and future, because 
of irregularity in the Kosmos, 163 
seq.; quaternions exhibiting each two 
related cases of, 170 seq., 244; forms 
of, in Modals, 182; involves deter- 
mination of quantity, 1955 not under- 
stood before Aristotle, 197; the two 
members of, can neither be both true 
nor both false, argued at length by 
Aristotle in Metaph. T., ii. 306—319. 

Antisthenes, declared contradiction impos- 
sible, i. 195, 197; allowed definition 
only of compounds, ii. 353. 

Antoninus, Marcus, authority for Stoical 
creed, ii. 434; on active beneficence, 
448. 

Apagoge (Abduction), i. 290. 

Apellikon, of Teos, a Peripatetic, bought 
Aristotles MSS., &c., from heirs of 
Neleus, i. 51; exposed them at Athens 
and had copies taken, 52; wrote a 
biography of Aristotle, 52; library of, 
composite, 61. 

Aplanés, exterior sphere of the Kosmos, 
i. 1645 ii. 377. 

*Anéoavois, Enunciation, name for Pro- 
position in De Interpretatione, i. 203. 
Appetite, the direct producing cause of 

movement in animals, ii. 238. 

Archytas, made Habere fifth Category, 
i. 114. 

Arguments, how to find, for different 
theses, i. 227. 

Arimnestus, brother of Aristotle, i. 28. 

Aristippus, anticipated Epikurus, ii. 434, 

Aristomenes, friend of Aristotle, i. 25. 

Aristophanes of Byzantium, arranged 
dialogues of Plato, i. 49; on the style 
of Epikurus, ii. 443. 
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ARISTOTLE. 


* Aristoteles Pseudepigraphus, work by V. 
Rose, i. 45. 

"Aristotle, birth and parentage, i. 2; 
opportunities for physiological study, 
3; an orphan in youth, became ward 
of Proxenus, 3; discrepant accounts as 
to his early life, 4; medical practice, 
4; under Plato at Athens, 5, 6; went 
to Atarneus, on Plato’s death, 6; mar- 
ried Pythias, 6; driven out to Mity- 
lene, 7; invited by Philip of Macedon 
to become tutor to Alexander, 7 ; life 
in Macedon, 8; re-founded Stageira, 
8; taught in the Nympheum of Mieza, 
8; returned to Athens, and set up his 
school in the Lykeium, 9; lecturing 
and writing, 10, 37; correspondence, 
105; relation to Athenian politics, 11; 
protected and patronized at Athens 
by Alexander and Antipater, 12; in 
spite of estrangement between him 
and Alexander, regarded always as 
unfriendly to Athenian liberty, 13, 
14; his relation to Nikanor, bearer of 
Alexander’s rescript to the Greek 
cities, 16; indicted for impiety in his 
doctrines and his commemoration of 
the eunuch Hermeias, 17, 18; retired 
to Chalkis, 20; died there, before he 
could return to Athens, 21, 22; wrote 
a defence against the charge of im- 
piety, 22; his judgment on Athens 
and Athenians, 23; his person, habits, 
manners, &c., 235 his second wife, son, 
and daughter, 24; last testament, 24— 
8; his character as therein exhibited, 
28; reproaches against, 29; his oppo- 
sition to Plato misrepresented by 
Platonists, 29, 30; a student and 
teacher of rhetoric, 32; attacked Iso- 
krates, 34; assailed by three sets of 
enemies, 37; difficulty in determining 
the Canon of his works as compared with 
Plato’s, 38; extant works ascribed to, 
39; ancient authorities for his works, 
39; catalogue and extent of his works, 
according to Diogenes, 40; according 
to Anonymus, 41; the catalogues com- 
pared with each other, and with list of 
his extant works, 41, 42; ancient en- 
comiums on hisstyle, 43; his principal 
works unknown to Cicero and others, 
44, 57; dialogues and other works of, 
lost to us, 45; works in the catalogue 
are declared by V. Rose not to belong 
to, 45; different opinion of E. Heitz, 
46; allowance to be made for diversity 
of style, subject, &c., in the works of, 
47; works in the catalogue to be held 
as really composed by, 48; extant 
works of, whence derived, 50; fate of 
his library and MSS. on his death, till 
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brought to Rome and cared for by 

Andronikus, 50 seq.; through An- 

dronikus, became known as we know 

him, 57; not thus known to the Alex- 
andrine librarians, 59; so-called Exo- 
teric works of, 62; his own use of 

the phrase *exoterie discourses,” 65 

seq. ; had not two doctrines—the Exo- 

teric and Esoteric, 75; the order of 
his extant works uncertain, 76; his 
merit in noting equivocation of terms, 

81; not free from fascination by par- 

ticular numbers, 105 ; first made logical 

analysis of Ens, 140; first to treat 

Logic scientifically, 187 ; what he did 

for theory of Proposition, 196, 200; 

claimed the theory of Syllogism as his 

own work, 201, 221, 374, ii. 133; his 
expository manner, novel and peculiar, 

203; specialized the meaning of Syl- 

logism, 206; first to ask if a pro- 

position could be converted, 207; first 
used letters as symbols in exposition, 

213; proceeded upon, but modified, 

Platonic antithesis of Science and 

Opinion, 298, 381; specially claimed 

to be original in his theory of Dialectic, 

378, ii. 131; attended to current 

opinion, drew up list of proverbs, 393, 

ii. 162; started in his philosophy 

from the common habit of speech, ii. 

153, 161; continued the work of 

Sokrates, 160, 163; devised a First 

Philosophy conformable to the habits 

of common speech, starting from the 

definite Individual or Hoc Aliquid, 169 ; 
psychology of, must be compared with 
that of his predecessors, 170; rejected 

all previous theories on Soul, 179; 

advance made in the Ontology of, 262; 

his view of pleasure, 444; ethical pur- 

pose of, 448. 

Arithmetic, precognita required in, i. 
305; abstracted from material condi- 
tions, 338; simpler, and therefore 
more accurate, than geometry, 338. 

Art, Generation from, ii. 330, 371. 

Asklepiads, traditional training of, i. 3. 

Association of Ideas, principles of, ii. 
215; Aristotle's account of, perplexed 
by his sharp distinction of Memory 
and Reminiscence, 217. 

Astronomy, the mathematical science 
most akin to First Philosophy, ii. 381. 

Atarneus, Aristotle there, i. 6. 

Attalid kings of Pergamus, Aristotle's 
library at Sképsis buried, to be kept 
hidden from, i. 51. 

Axioms, assumed in Demonstration, i, 
305, 309, 318; a part of Demonstra- 
tion, 9316 ; not always formally enun- 
ciated, 319; those common to all 


sciences, scrutinized by Dialectic, 319, 
ii. 287, and by First Philosophy, 319, 
ii. 140, 287, 304; the common, not 
alone sufficient for Demonstration in 
the special sciences, 341; use of the 
word before, and by, Aristotle, ii. 271, 
288, 304. 


B. 


BEES, partake in Nos, ii. 224, 290. 

Belief, at variance with Knowledge, i. 
261; founded on evidence either syllo- 
gistic or inductive, 268. 

Berlin edition of Aristotle, i. 39, 42. 

Bernays, his view of * exoteric discourses,” 
i. 70, 74. 

Body, animate and inanimate, ii. 185; 
Matter with Aristotle may be, but is 
not necessarily, 185; thorough-going 
implication of Soul with, in animated 
subject, 187 seq.; has three and only 
three dimensions, 389; no infinite, 
394, 

Boéthius, translated  Aristotle's Cate- 
gorie and defended its position, ii, 267. 

Boéthus the Sidonian, student of Aristotle, 
i. 54; his recommendation as to order 
of studying the works, i. 78. 

Bonitz, his view of the canon of the 
Metaphysica, ii. 301. 

Brain, specially connected with the olfac- 
tory organ, ii. 205; function of the, 
219. 

Brandis, refers catalogue of Diogenes to 
Alexandrine literati, i. 48, 57 ; his view 
of the canon of the Metaphysica, ii. 
301. 

Bryson, his quadrature of the circle, ii. 
72. 


C. 


CANON, Aristotelian, see Aristotle. 

Categorie, the treatise, not mentioned 
in Analytica or Topica, i. 79; subject 
of, how related to that of De Interpre- 
tatione, 80, 83, 155, 156 ; deals with Ens 
in a sense that blends Logic and Onto- 
logy, 88, 155; difference of Aristotle's 
procedure in, compared with Physica 
and Metaphysica, 92, 149; probably an 
early composition, 114; remained 
known, when other works of Aristotle 
were unknown or neglected, ii. 267. 

Categories, Ten, assumed in Analytica 
and Topica, i. 80; led up to by a dis- 
tinction of Entia (Enunciata) 83; 
blending together Logic and Ontology, 
88; Ens according to the, 86, ii. 144, 
323 seq. (Metaph. Z., H.) ; enumerated, 
93; all embodied in First or Complete 
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CAUSE. 


INDEX. 


CONTRADICTORY. 


Ens, 93, ii. 323; each a Summum 
Genus, and some wider still, 94; not 
all mutually exclusive, 94, 104, 115, 
128; may be exemplified, not defined, 
94; how arrived at, 94, 108 seq.; 
joined by later logicians with the Pre- 
dicables, 105; stress laid by Aristotle 
upon the first four, 106; why Ten in 
number—might have been more, 105 
seq.; obtained by logical, not meta- 
physical, analysis, 108; heads of in- 
formation or answers respecting an 
individual, 110; inference as to true 
character of, from case of Habere and 
Jacere, 112; all, even the first, involve 
Relativity, 114 seq.; Mr. J. S. Mill 
on, 129 n.; capital distinction between 
the first and all the rest, 129 seq., ii 
265, 323; Trendelenburg’s view of 
their origin, 142, likely and plausible, 
143; compared with Categories of the 
Stoics, 144, ii. 265, of Plotinus, 147, ii. 
266, of Galen, 149. 

Cause, Knowledge of, distinguished from 
knowledge of Fact, i. 322; knowledge 
of, the ‘perfection of cognition, 323, 
340 ; one of the four heads of Investi- 
gation, 343; nature of the question as 
to, 345, ii. 348 ; substantially the same 
enquiry with Cur, Quid, and the Middle 
Term, 346, 355; four varieties of, 
354, ii. 354, 373; relation among the 
varieties of, 355; how far reciprocal 
with the causatum, 356, 366; has an 
effect only one? 367; the General 
Notion viewed by Aristotle as a, ii. 
136. 

Chance, source of irregularity in the 
Kosmos, i. 165, 296; affects the rule 
of Antiphasis, 166; Aristotle's doc- 
trine of, challenged, 167; objective 
correlate to the Problematical Propo- 
sition, 192, 295; principle or cause of 
Accidents, ii. 322; Generations and 
Constructions proceeding from, 330, 
371. 

Change, four varieties of, ii. 350. 

Chrysippus, on the determination of will 
by motives, ii. 446 ; his reverence for 
divination, &c. 447; a foreigner at 
Athens, without a sphere of political 
action, 448. 

Cicero, his encomium on Aristotle’s style, 
i. 43, 58; how far he knew Aristotle's 
works, 43, 44, 47, 57, 72; his use of 
the word “exoteric,” 63, 72. 

Claudian, referred to, i. 19. 

Celo, Treatise de, connected with what 
other works, i. 76, ii. 443 n. 

Colour, object of vision, action of, ii. 199; 
varieties of, proceeding all from white 
and black, 200. 


Common Sense, or Opinion, opposed to 
Science in Plato and Aristotle, i. 298 ; 
Sir W. Hamilton on, ii. 269 ; legitimate 
meaning of, 273; authoritative cha- 
racter of, in one place allowed by 
Aristotle, 277 ; Aristotle's conception 
of,as devoid of scientific authority, 
284, 287. 

Compound, The (rò eóvoXov), of Form 
and Matter, or the Individual, ii. 169, 
185, 332 seq. 

Concealment, how to be practised by dia- 
lectical questioner, ii. 39. 

Conclusion, of Syllogism, indicates Figure, 
i. 220, 237, 241; when more than one, 
245; true, from false premisses, 246 ; 
used to demonstrate premisses, 248; 
reversed to refute premisses, 249; 
kinds of, in Demonstration, compared, 
333. 

Concomitants, non-essential, no demon- 
stration of, i. 315; no definition of, 
317; near to Non-Entia, ii. 263; little 
more than a name, 321; see Acci- 
dent. 

Concrete, and Abstract, appellatives not 
used by Aristotle, i. 92; the, as com- 
pound of Form and Matter, ii. 185 
seq.; see Compound. 

Conjunction, Fallacy of, ii. 81; how to 
solve, 115. 

Consequentis Fallacia, ii. 85; not under- 
stood before Aristotle, 89; how to 
solve, 122. 

Construction, kind of Generation, ii. 330. 

Contradiction, Maxim or Axiom of, de- 
pends upon knowledge of quantity and 
quality of propositions, i. 197; ii. 
164; not self-evident, 208; among the 
precognita of Demonstration, 305, ii. 
143; not formally enunciated in any 
Special science, 319; discussion of, 
belongs to First Philosophy, ii. 135, 
140, why, 141, 295; enunciated, as 
highest and firmest of all principles, 
140, 304; controverted by Aristotle's 
predecessors, Herakleitus, Anaxagoras, 
&c., 142, 146, 164; Aristotle's indirect 
proof of, 143 seq., 305 seq.; applied in 
the Sokratic Elenchus, 163; remarks 
on Aristotle's defence of, 165; can be 
supported only by an induction of 
particular instances, 166 ; enunciated 
both as a logical and as an ontological 
formula, 295; defended by Aristotle 
specially against Herakleitus, 296. 

Contradictory Opposites, pair of, make 
Antiphasis, i. 160; distinguished from 
Contrary Opposites, 160, 177, 193; rule 
of, as to truth and falsity, 161; 3 related 
pairs of, set forth in quaternions, 170 
seq., 244; distinction of from Con- 
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trary, fundamental in Logic, 197; see 
Antiphasis. 

Contrariorum, Petitio, in Dialectic, ii. 62. 

Contrary Opposites (terms), i. 149; Oppo- 
sites (propositions), distinguished from 
Contradictory, 160, 177, 193; rule of, 
as to truth and falsity, 161. 

Conversion, (1) of Propositions, import 
of, i. 207; rules for, with Aristotle’s 
defective proof thereof, 208 seq.; can 
be proved only by Induction, 210-2; 
(2) of Syllogism, 249. 

Copula, Est as, i. 182; ii. 316. 


D. 


DEBATE, four species of, ii. 69. 

Definition, among the pracognita assumed 
in Demonstration, i. 305, 309, 318; 
propositions declaring, attained only in 
First figure, 323 ; of Essence that de- 
pends on extraneous cause, 346-52; of 
Essence without such middle Term, 
353; three varieties of, 353; how to 
frame a, 359; as sought through 
logical Division, 361; to exclude equi- 
vocation, 362; one of the Predicables, 
according to Aristotle, 398; thesis of, 
easiest to attack, hardest to defend, 411, 
ii. 35; dialectical Loc? bearing on, ii. 1 
seq. ; how open to attack or defence, 1 ; 
defects in the setting out of, 2; faults 
in the substance of, 5-29; the genuine 
and perfect, 6; general rule for dialec- 
tically testing, 29; is primarily of 
Essences, of the other Categories not 
directly, 327 ; none, of particular Con- 
cretes, 338, 345; is of the Universal 
or Form, 339; whence the unity of 
the, 341, 356; none, of eternal Es- 
sences, 346; analogy of, to Number, 
353. 

Delbeuf, Prof., on indemonstrable truths, 
i. 330 n. 

Demades, with Phokion at the head of 
the Athenian administration under 
Alexander, i. 17. 

Demochares, nephew of Demosthenes, 
accuser of Aristotle, i. 20. 

Demokritus, disregarded experience, ii. 
156; his view of the soul, 175; made 
intelligence dependent on sense, which 
is ever varying, 311; recognized one 

` primordial body with three differences 
—figure, position, arrangement, 351; 
got partial hold of the idea of Ens 
Potentià or Matter, 370; atomic doc- 
trine of, 397; his reason for the 
stationariness of the Earth, 425; how 
followed by Epikurus, 439-42. 

Demonstrative Science, see Demon- 
stration. 


Demonstration, ultimately reducible to 
two first modes of First figure, i. 223; 
circular, 248, 310; subject of Analyt. 
Post. 298; how opposed to Dialectic, 
302, ii, 284; is teaching from præ- 
cognita assumed, 304, 309; undemon- 
strable principles of, 309; two doctrines 
of, opposed by Aristotle, 310, 330; ne- 
cessary premisses of, 311; conclusion of, 
must be necessary, 314; none, of non- 
essential concomitants, 315; the parts 
of, 316; premisses of, must be essential 
and appropriate, 317; requires admis- 
sion of universal predicates, 319 ; pre- 
misses for, obtained only from Induc- 
tion, 326, 372, 374, ii. 289; implies 
some truths primary or ultimate, 327, 
332; the unit in, 333; of the Universal 
better than of the Particular, 334; 
Affirmative better than Negative, 337 ; 
Direct better than Indirect, 338; is of 
the necessary or customary, not of the 
fortuitous, 339, ii, 345; none, through 
sensible perception, 339; in default of 
direct observation, 340; relation of, to 
Definition, 846; principia of, not in- 
nate, 369; principia of, how developed 
upon sensible perception, 370, ii. 288. 

Demophilus, joined in indicting Aristotle 
for impiety, i. 18. 

Demosthenes, reproached for conversing 
with the bearer of Alexander’s rescript 
to the Greek cities, i. 15; suicide of, 
17. 

Desire, see Appetite. 

Dexippus, vindicated Aristotle’s Cate- 
gories, i. 148, ii. 266. 

Dialectic, how related to Science or Phi- 
losophy, i. 67, 303, 392, 393; form of 
putting questions in, 180, 397; theses 
in, variously liable to attack and defence, 
226, 411, ii. 34; as conceived by Plato, 
300, 380; by Aristotle placed with 
Rhetoric in the region of Opinion, 300, 
384, ii. 285; opposed to Demonstrative 
Science and Necessary Truth, 301, ii. 
284; concerned about the Common 
Axioms of all Science, 319, 392, ii. 286, 
303; Aristotle claims to be spe- 
cially original in his theory of, 378, 
ii. 131; as conceived and practised 
by Sokrates, 380, ii. 156; opposed 
by Aristotle to Didactic, 381, ii. 70; 
province of, 384, ii. 285; essentially 
contentious, 384, ii. 71, 99; uses 
of, 391, ii. 286; propositions, how 
classified in, 398; procedure of, in con- 
trast with that of Philosophy, ii. 36, 
303; conditions and aims of the prac- 
tice of, 37, 47, 71; to be’ practised 
as a partnership for common intel- 
lectual profit, 38, 55; part of the 
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DIALOGUES, 


INDEX. 


EPIKURUS. 


questioner in, 38 seq.; part of the 
respondent in, 47 seq.; respondent at 
fault in, 55; questioner at fault in, 56 ; 
four kinds of false argument in, 59; 
outfit for practice of, 63; one of four 
species of debate, 69; when and why 
called eristic or sophistic by Aristotle, 
72; Aristotle's distinction of Sophistic 
from, contested, 77, 93 seq. 

Dialogues of Aristotle lost, i. 43, 45, 70. 

Diaphanous, action of the, in vision, ii. 199. 

Dicto secundum quid ad dictum simpli- 
citer, Fullacia a, ii. 83; how to solve, 
121. 

Didactic, confounded by Plato with Dia- 
lectic, i. 381; distinguished from 
Dialectic by Aristotle, 381, ii. 70; 
species of Debate, ii. 69; scope and 
conditions of, 70; see also Demonstra- 
tion. 

Differences, study of, an organon of de- 
bate, i. 404. 

Differentia, not in, but predicated of, a 
Subject, i. 97; ranked with Genus in 
Aristotle's list of Predicables, 398; 
discriminated from Genus, 452; defini- 
tion of Species through Genus and, ii. 
6, 341; is Form in the definition, 341; 
logically prior to the Species, 346. 

Diogenes of Apollonia, his view of the 
soul, ii. 175. 

Diogenes Laertius, his catalogue of Aris- 
totle's works, i. 40, compared with 
that of Anonymus, 41; ignorant of 
the principal works of Aristotle known 
to us, 44; catalogue of, probably of 
Alexandrine origin, 48, 59. 

Dionysius, younger of Syracuse, visited 
by Plato, i. 6; corresponded with 
Plato, 10. 

Dionysodorus, the Sophist, ii. 79. 

Dioteles, friend of Aristotle, i. 25. 

Aióri, Tó, the Why, knowledge of, i. 322 ; 
one of the four heads of Investigation, 
343; is search for a middle term, 
345; relation of, to the question Quid, 
345; see Cause. 

Disjunction, Fallacy of, ii. 81; how to 
solve, 115. 

Division Logical, weakness of, i. 235, 349 ; 
use of, to obtain a definition, 360. 


E. 


EAR, structure of the, ii. 202. 

Earth, opinions as to position of, ii. 423; 
opinions as to its state of motion or 
rest, figure, &c., 424 seq.; at rest in 
the centre of the Kosmos, 430; neces- 
sarily spherical, 430-32 ; size of, 432. 

Eclipse, lunar, illustration of Causation 
from, i. 366, ii, 355. 


Efficient Cause, i. 354. 

Elenchus, of Sokrates, i. 380, ii. 157 ; in 
general, ii. 69; the Sophistical, 69, 
109; directions for solving the Sophis- 
tical, 109. 

Emotions, not systematically treated by 
Aristotle as part of Psychology, but i 
Ethics and Rhetoric, ii. 238. : 

Empedokles, his disregard of experience, 
ii. 156; his view of the soul, 175; 
criticized by Aristotle, 177; made in- 
telligence dependent on sense, 311 ; got 
partial hold of the idea of Ens Poten- 
tid or Matter, 370; his principle of 
Friendship, 376, 386 ; held the Kosmos 
to be generated and destroyed alter- 
nately, 401; held the Heaven to be 
kept in its place by extreme velocity 
of rotation, 407, 426. 

End, see Final Cause. 

Endoxa, -premisses of Dialectic, i. 388 ; 
not equivalent to the Probable, 389; 
collections to be made of, 396, as an 
organon of debate, 401. 

Energy, see Entelechy. 

Ens, four kinds of, viewed with reference 
to Proposition, and as introductory to 
the Categories, i. 83; quatenus Ens, 
subject of First Philosophy, 84, ii. 135, 
302; a homonymous, equivocal, or 
multivocal word, 84, ii. 138, 323; not 
a Summum Genus, but a Summum 
Analogon, 85, ii. 304; four main as- 
pects of, in Ontology, 85, ii. 138; 
(1) Per Accidens, ii. 321; (2) in the 
sense of Truth, 155, ii. 322, 367 ; (3) 
Potential and Actual, ii. 358—366 (Me- 
taph. ©); (4) according to the Cate- 
gories, ii. 323 seq. (Metaph. Z, H); 
relation among the various aspects of, 
86, ii. 139 ; aspects (1) and (2) lightly 
treated in Metaphysica, belonging more 
to Logie, 87 ; in aspect (4) Logic and 
Ontology blended, 88; in the fullest 
sense, 93, 95, 138; first analysed in 
its logical aspect by Aristotle, 140; 
as conceived in earliest Greek thought, 
140, ii. 155; Plato's doctrine of, ii. 
246 seq. 5 Aristotle's doctrine of, 262. 

Enstasis (Objection), i. 290. 

Entelechy, Soul the first, of a natural 
organized body, ii. 187 ; see Actuality. 

Enthymeme, The, i. 291. 

Enunciative speech, i. 156; see Propo- 
sition. 

Epictetus, authority for Stoical creed, ii. 
434; his distinction of things in, and 
not in, our power, 446; his respect for 
dissenting conviction, 449. 

Epikurus, doctrine of, imperfectly re- 
ported, ii. 434; his standard of Virtue 
and Vice, 434: ethical theory of, anti- 
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cipated, 434; subordinated bodily pain 
and pleasure to mental, 435; fragment 
of his last letter, 435; his views on 
Death and the Gods, 436, 439 ; founded 
Justice and Friendship upon Recipro- 
city, 437 ; specially inculcated Friend- 
ship, 438 ; duration and character of 
his sect, 438; his theory misnamed, 
and hence misunderstood, 439 ; modi- 
fied atomic theory of Demokritus with 
an ethical purpose, 439, 40; his writ- 
ings, 440, 443 ; provided by atomic de- 
flection (not for Freedom of Will but) for 
the unpredictable phenomena of nature, 
441; his view of the nature of Truth, 
442; disregarded logical theory, 443. 

Equivocation, of terms, i. 81; detection 
of, an organon of debate, 403; Fallacy 
of, ii. 81; how to solve Fallacy of, 
114; perhaps most frequent of all 
fallacies, 125. 

Erie, of Auxerre, followed Aristotle on 
Universals, ii. 267. 

Eristic, given as one of the four Species 
of Debate, ii. 69; really a variety or 
aspect of Dialectic, 70, 73. 

Error, liabilities to, in (the form of) Syl- 
logism, i. 252; in the matter of pre- 
misses, 260; particular, within know- 
ledge of the universal, 263; three 
modes of, 264; modes of, in regard to 
propositions as Immediate or Mediate, 
324. 

Esoteric doctrine, as opposed to Exoteric, 
T2015 

Essence (Substance), degrees of, i. 89, ii. 
263; first and fundamental Category, 
93, 95; First, or Hoc Aliquid, subject, 
never predicate, 95—7, ii. 263 ; Second, 
predicated of, not in, First, 97; Third, 
97 ; has itself no contrary, but receives 
alternately contrary accidents, 99, 
118; relativity of, as a subject for 
predicates, 119, 131 seq.; First, shades 
through Second into Quality, 131; 
priority of, as subject over predicate, 
logical, not real, 133 ; treated in Meta- 

|" phys. Z, ii. 323 seq. 

——— (Quiddity), propositions declaring, 
attained only in First figure of Syl- 
logism, 323; one of the four quæsita 

| in Science, 343 ; nature of the ques- 
tion as to, 345; how related to the 
question Cur, 346 ; in all cases unde- 
monstrable, but declared through syllo- 
gism, where it has an extraneous cause, 
3525 variously given in the Definition, 
353; avariety of Cause (Formal), 354, ii. 
3545 treated in Metaphys. Z, ii. 325 seq. 

Essential predication, how distinguished 
by Aristotle from N on-Fssential, i. 92. 

| Est, double meaning of, i. 182. 


Ethics, first principles how acquired in, 
ii. 293. 

Eubulides, wrote in reproach of Aristotle, 
i. 29. 

* Eudémus,' Dialogue of Aristotle's, i. 74. 

Eudémus, disciple of Aristotle, knew 
logical works of his now lost, i. 80; 
wrote on Logic, 80; followed Aristotle 
in treating Modals, 207; his proof of 
the convertibility of Universal Nega- 

; tive, 210; on the negative function of 
Dialectic, 410. 

Eudoxus, anticipated ethical theory of 
Epikurus, ii. 434. 

Eumélus, asserted that Aristotle took 
poison, i. 22, 

Eurymedon, the  Hierophant, indicted 
Aristotle for impiety, i. 18. 

Euthydemus, the Sophist, ii. 79. 

Example, the Syllogism from, i. 274 ; 
Induction an exaltation of, 284; re- 
sults in Experience, 285. 

Excluded Middle, Maxim of, not self- 
evident, i. 208; among the pracognita 
of Demonstration, 305; supplement 
or correlative of Maxim of Contradic- 
tion, ii. 141; enunciated both as a 
logical, and as an ontological, formula, 
296; vindicated by Aristotle specially 
against Anaxagoras, 299, 315 seq. 

Existence, one of the four heads of In- 
vestigation, i. 343. 

Exoteric, the works so called, how under- 
stood by Cicero, i. 63; how by the 
critics, 64; “discourse,” meaning of 
in Aristotle himself, 65 seq.; opposed 
to Akroamatic, 72; doctrine, as op- 
posed to Esoteric, 75. 

"Eforepikol Adyot, allusions to, in Aris- 
totle, i. 65 seq. 

Experience, inference from Example 
results in, i. 285; place of, in Mr. J. S. 
Mill’s theory of Ratiocination, 286; 
basis of science, 286; is of particular 
facts, ii. 290. 

Expetenda, dialectical Loci bearing on, i. 
427 seq. 

Eye, structure of the, ii. 199. 


F. 


Fact, Knowledge of, distinguished from 
knowledge of Cause, i. 322, 940; one 
of the four heads of Investigation, 343; 
nature of question as to, 345; assumed 
in question as to Cause, 345, ii. 348. 


Fallacies, subject of Sophistici Elenchi, 


ii. 69; incidental to the human intel- 
lect, often hard to detect, not mere 
traps, 78, 96, 109; operated through 
language, 80; classified, 81; (1) Dic- 
tionis or In Dictione, 81; (2) Estra 
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Dictionem, 82 seq. ; may all be brought 
to Zgnoratio Elenchi, 88; current 
among Aristotle’s contemporaries, 91 ; 
In Dictione, how to solve, 117 seq.; 
Extra Dictionem, how to solve, 119 seq. 

Falsehood, Non-Ens in the sense of, i. 86, 
&c.; see Truth and Ens. 

Favorinus, i. 50. 

Figura Dictionis, Fallacy of, ii. 81; how 
to solve, 115. 

Figure of Syllogism, i. 213; First, 213; 
alternative ways of enunciating, 214; 
Modes of, 214; valid modes of First, 
215; invalid modes of First, how set 
forth by Aristotle, 216; Second and 
its modes, 218; Third and its modes, 
219; superiority of First, 219, 220, 
323; indicated by the Conclusion, 220, 
237, 241; all Demonstration ultimately 
reducible to two first modes of First, 
223; Reduction of Second and Third, 
242; in Second and Third, conclusion 
possible from contradictory premisses, 
251; knowledge of Cause, also propo- 
sitions declaring Essence and Definition, 
attained in the First, 323. 

Final Cause, i. 354, ii. 354. 

Forchhammer, his view of * exoteric 
discourse," i. 70. 

Form, joint-factor with Matter, a variety 
of Cause, i. 354, ii. 354; in the intel- 
lectual generation of the Individual, ii. 
169, 330 seq. ; and Matter, distinction 
of, a capital feature in Aristotle's First 
Philosophy, 182, 323 seq. (from Metaph. 
Book Z onwards); relation of, to Mat- 
ter, 183; as the Actual, 184, 363; the 
Soul is, 187, 191; the Celestial Body, 
the region of, 220. 

Fugienda, dialectical Loci bearing on, i. 
427 seq. 


G. 


GALEN, his list of Categories, i. 149. 

Gellius, A., his distinction of Exoteric 
and Akroamatic books, i. 72. 

Generable, the senses of, ii. 403. 

Generation, the doctrine of, ii. 330 seq., 
371. 

Generatione et Corruptione, Treatise de, 
connected with what other works, i. 
76, ii. 433 n. 

Genus, is Second Essence, i. 89, or more 
strictly Third Essence, 96; in a De- 
monstration, 316; division of a, 361; 
one of the Predicables, 398, 411; dia- 
lectical Loci bearing on, 436 seq.; not 
often made subject of debate, but im- 
portant for Definition, 436; distin- 
guished from Differentia, 451; perfect 
definition through, and Differentiz, 
ii. 5; easier to attack than to defend, 


34; is Matter in a definition, 341; 
logically prior to the Species, 346. 


Geometry, use of diagrams in, i. 241, ii. 


366 ; præcognita required in, 305. 


Gorgias, style of, i. 32. : 
Gryllion, sculptor named in Aristotle’s 


will, i. 27. 


H. 


Habere, Category, i. 93, 104; sometimes 


dropt by Aristotle, 106, 114; entitled 
with the others to a place, 111; refers 
primarily to a Man, 112; is also 
understood more-widely by Aristotle, 
113, 149, exclusively so by some Aris- 
totelians, 114; ranked fifth by Archy- 
tas, 114. 


Habitus and Privatio, case of Opposita, i. 


149, 151. 


Hamilton, Sir W., on Modals in Logie, 


i. 187, 288; wavers in his use of the 
term Common Sense, ii. 269; points 
on which he misrepresents Aristotle, 
269-71; real question between, and 
the Inductive School, 272; the pas- 
sages upon the strength of which he 
numbers Aristotle among the cham- 
pions of authoritative Common Sense, 
examined seriatim, 274 seq. 


Hearing, operated through a medium, ii. 


200. 


Heart, organ of Sensation generally, ii. 


197, 208, 211, specially of Touch, 
208. 


Heaven (Kosmos), always in action, ii. 


365; uppermost place in, assigned to 
the Gods, 392; revolving in a circle, 
cannot be infinite, 394; no body out- 
side of, 396, 400; there cannot be 
more than one, 397; different senses 
of, 400; ungenerated and indestruc- 
tible, 401-6; directions in the, 407; 
whence the number of revolutions in, 
409; necessarily spherical, 410, 417 ; 
motion of, uniform, 412. 


Heavy, distinguished from Light, ii. 391. 
Heitz, Emil, takes ground against V. 


Rose on the catalogue of Diogenes, 


i. 46; refers it to Alexandrine literati, 
48, 57. 


Herakleitus, philosophy of, inconsistent 


with the Maxim of Contradiction, ii. 
142, 146, 318; disregarded data of 
experience, 155, 1683 position of, inex- 
pugnable by general argument, 166; 
his view of the soul, 175; his view of 
the world of sense and particulars, 
243; not a dialectician, 244; Maxim 
of Contradiction defended by Aristotle 
specially against, 296 ; the doctrine of, 
makes all propositions true, 318; must 
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ISOKRATES, 


yet admit an infinite number of false 

propositions, 319; held the Kosmos to 

E generated and destroyed alternately, 
01. 

Hermeias, despot of Atarneus and Assos, 
friend of Aristotle, i. 6; commemo- 
rated after death by Aristotle in a 
hymn and epigram, 7, 18, 19. 

Hermippus, drew up catalogue of pupils 
of Isokrates, i. 31; probable author of 
the catalogue in Diogenes, i. 48-50. 

Herpyllis, second wife of Aristotle, i. 
24—6 


Hipparchus, friend of Aristotle, i. 25. 

Hippokrates, his quadrature of the circle, 
ii. 75. 

Hobbes, his definition of Accident, i. 89. 

Homer, made intelligence dependent on 
sense, ii. 311. 

Homo Mensura, doctrine of Protagoras, 
held by Aristotle to be at variance 
with Maxim of Contradiction, ii. 147 
seq., 297, 310 seq. 

Homonymous things, i. Sl.  , 

Homonymy (Equivocation), Fallacy of, 
ii. 81; how to solve, 114. 

Hypereides, executed, i. 17. 

Hypothesis, Syllogisms from, i. 231, 242; 
as a principle of Demonstration, 309, 
318. 


P 


IAMBLICHUS, defended Aristotle's Catego- 
ries, ii. 266. 

Ideas, Platonic Theory of, not required 
for Demonstration, i. 319 ; as set forth 
by Plato himself, ii., 247 ; psycholo- 
gical ground for, 249; objections urged 
against, in Sophistes and Parmenides, 
252 seq.; objections urged by Aris- 
totle against, 257; allusions to in 
books of the Metaphysica, 324, 329, 333, 
339, 344, 347, 356, 366, 369, 371. 

Idem, three senses of, i. 400, ii. 30; a 
topic in First Philosophy, ii. 304. 

Identity, Maxim of, among the precog- 
nita of Demonstration, i. 305. 

Idomeneus, letter to, from Epikurus, ii. 
4395. 

Ignoratio Elenchi, Fallacy of, ii. 84; all 
Fallacies may be brought to, 88; how 
to solve, 121. 

Immortality, not of the individual, ii, 
193, 233, 234. 

Immovable, essence, subject of Ontology, 
also of Mathematics, ii. 137, 320, 369 ; 
Prime Movent, 377. 

Impossibile, Reductio ad, see Reductio. 

Impossible, The, senses of, ii. 403; 
differs from the False, 404. 

Induction, sole proof of the rules for 
converting propositions, i. 210, 212; 


everything believed through Syllogism 
or upon, 268, 279, 326; the Syllogism 
from or out of, 268 seq.; the opposite 
of genuine Syllogism, 273 ; plainer and 
clearer to us, than Syllogism, 274; 
Aristotle's attempt to reduce, to syllo- 
gistie form, 276, 278; wanting in the 
first requisite of Syllogism— necessity 
of sequence, 277, 284; presupposed in 
Syllogism, 279; the antithesis of, to 
Syllogism, obscured by  Aristotle's 
treatment, 285, 287; as part of the 
whole process of Scientific Inference, 
286, 289; true character of, appre- 
hended by Aristotle, but not followed 
out, 287, 288; Logic of, neglected by 
the expositors after Aristotle till 
modern times, 287; requisites to a 
Logic of, 289; supplies the premisses 
of Demonstration, starting from par- 
ticulars of sense, 326, 372, 374, ii. 
263, 289; repeated and uncontra- 
dieted, gives maximum of certainty, 
975; process of, culminates in the in- 
fallible Noüs, 373-6 ; procedure by way 
of, in Dialectic, ii. 42; most suitable 
to a young beginner in Dialectic, 66. 

Inductive School, exact question be- 
tween the, and Sir W. Hamilton, ii. 
272. 

Infinite, the, exists only potentially, not 
actually except in a certain way for 
our cognition, ii. 361; no body is, ii. 
393 seq. 

Intellect, see Notis. 

Intellectus Agens, relation of, to the 
Patiens, ii. 231-4; eternal and im- 
mortal, but not in the individual, 
232-4, 

Intellectus Patiens, relation to the Agens, 
ii. 231-4; belongs to and perishes with 
the individual, 232-4. 

Interpretatione, Treatise de, not named, 
but its contents presupposed, in Ana- 
lytica and Topica, i. 80; subject of, 
how related to subject of Categoria, 
80, 83, 155, 156; last section of, out 
of connection, 193; contains first posi- 
tive theory of Proposition, 196 ; sum- 
mary of, 200. 

Interrogation in Dialectic and in Science, 
i. 320. 

Irregularity, principle of, in the Kosmos, 
see Chance. 

Isokrates, corresponded with  Nikokles, 
i. 10, 33; his rhetorical school, 31; 
his style of composition and teaching, 
33; attacked by Aristotle 34; de- 
fended by Kephisodorus, 35. 
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J. 


Jacére, Category, i. 93, 104; sometimes 
dropt by Aristotle, 106, 114; entitled 
with the others to a place, 111; refers 
primarily to a Man, 112. 


K. 


KALLIMACHUS of Alexandria, drew up 
tables of authors and their works, i. 
49. 

Kallisthenes, recommended by Aristotle 
to Alexander, i. 13. 

Kallistratus, his skolion on Harmodius 
and Aristogeiton, i. 19. 

Kassander, pupil of Aristotle, i. 13. 

Kephisodorus, defended Isokrates against 
Aristotle, i. 35, 393 n. 

Knowledge, of the Universal with error 
in particulars, i. 261; three modes 
of, 264; two grades of—Absolute, 
Qualified, 306 ; of Fact, of Cause, 322 ; 
proper, is of the Universal, 339 ; versus 
Opinion, 341, ii. 284. 

Kosmos, principles of regularity and ir- 
regularity in, i. 164; see Heaven. 

Kratylus refrained from predication, and 
pointed only with the finger, ii. 146 n., 
298, 314. 


L. 


LA MENNAIS, on Common Sense, ii. 274. 

Lamian War, i. 17. 

Language, significant by convention only, 
i. 157; as subservient to the growth 
of intellect, ii. 225, 290. 

Leukippus, affirmed motion to be eternal, 
ii. 376 ; atomic doctrine of, 397. 

Life, defined, ii. 181; see Soul. 

Light, distinguished from Heavy, ii. 391. 

Light, takes no time to travel, ii. 199. 

Loci, in Dialectic, nature of, i. 408; dis- 
tribution of, according to the four 
Predicables, 409; bearing on Accident, 
411 seq.; bearing on Hapetenda and 
Fugienda, as cases of Accident, 427 
seq.; bearing on Genus, 436 seq.; 
bearing on Proprium, 452 seq. ; bearing 
on Definition, ii. 1 seq.; belonging to 
Sophistic, 76, 108. 

Locomotion, Animal, produced by Nos 
and Appetite, ii. 238, 239. 

Logic, importance of Aristotle’s dis- 
tinction of the Equivocal in, i. 81; 
deals with Ens in what senses, 87; 
blended with Ontology in the Categories, 
88; connection of, with Psychology, 
157 ; deals with speech as Enunciative, 


159; first presented scientifically by | 
Aristotle, 187; properly includes dis- | 


cussion of Modals, 187 seq.; dis- 


tinction of Contradictory and Contrary 
fundamental in, 197; use of examples 
in, 241; Aristotle's one-sided treatment 
of, in subordinating Induction, 287; 
as combining Induction and Deduction, 
289; Mr. J. S. Mill’s system of, in 
relation to Aristotle’s, 289 ; Aristotle's 
claim to originality in respect of, ii. 
133; line between, and Ontology, not 
clearly marked by Aristotle, 135; 
Sokrates first broke ground for, 141; 
subjective point of view chiefly taken 
by Aristotle in, 294. 

Lucian, uses word “ esoteric,” i. 75. 

Lucretius, only extant Epikurean writer, 
ii. 434. 

M. 


MADVIG, his view of “ exoteric discourse," 
i. 70. 

Mathematics, theoretical science, subject 
of, ii. 137, 320. 

Matter, a variety of Cause, i. 354, ii. 
354; joint-factor with Form in the 
intellectual generation of the Indi- 
vidual, ii. 169, 330 seq.; and Form, 
distinction of, a capital feature in Aris- 
totle's First Philosophy, 182, 324 seq. 
(from Metaph. Book Z onwards); rela- 
tion of, to Form, 183-5; as the Po- 
tential 184, 361 seq.; various grades 
of, 185. 

Mechanics, place of, in Aristotle's philo- 
sophy, i. 76. 

Megarics, allowed no power not in actual 
exercise, ii. 359. 

Memory, Tract on, and Reminiscence, ii. 
213; nature of, as distinguished from 
Phantasy, 213; distinguished from Re- 
miniscence, 214 ; phenomena of, 216. 

Menedémus, disallowed negative propo- 
sitions, i. 196. 

Meno, Platonic, question as to possibility 
of learning in, i. 305. 

Menekeus, letter to, from Epikurus, ii. 
435, 

Mentor, Persian general, drove Aristotle 
from Mitylene, i. 7. 

Metaphysics, in modern sense, covers 
Aristotle's Physica and Metaphysica, 
ii. 136. 

Metaphysica, name not used by Aristotle, 
i. 76, 84; relation of the, to the 
Physica, 76, ii. 135; characteristic 
distinction of the, 136. 

Meteorologica, connected with what other 
works, i. 76. 

Metrodorus, third husband of Aristotle’s 
daughter, i. 29, 

Middle term in Syllogism, literal sig- 
nification of, i. 213; how to find a, 227 
seq.; the WAy of the conclusion in 


MIEZA. 


Demonstration, 315 ; power of swiftly 
divining a, 342; fourfold question as 
to, in Science, 345; as Cause, 355. 

Mieza, school of Aristotle there, i. 8. 

Mill, Mr. J. S., on the Ten Categories, i. 
129n.; his system of Logic, in relation 
to Aristotle’s, 285-9; on indemon- 
strable truths, 330 n. 

Milton, his description of Realism, ii. 
245. 

Mitylene, Aristotle spent some time 
there, i. 6. 

Modal Propositions, form of Antiphasis in, 
i. 182; excluded by Hamilton and 
others from Logic, 187; place of, in 
Formal Logic vindicated, 189; Aris- 
totle’s treatment of, not satisfactory, 
191, 198; doctrine of, related to Aris- 
totle’s Ontology and Physics, 192; dis- 
advantageously mixed up with the 
Assertory, 199, 206, 222 ; in Syllogism, 
294. 

Modes of Figure, i. 214; see Figure. 

Moon, spherical, ii. 419 ; motions of, 420. 

Motion, Zeno's argument against, para- 
doxical, ii. 52; the kinds of local, 320. 

Motus, under Opposita, i. 149. 

Movent, The Immovable Prime, ii. 377 
seq. 

Myrmex, slave or pupil of Aristotle, i. 27. 


N. 


NATURE, sum of the constant tendencies 
and sequences within the Kosmos, i. 
165, 168; objective correlate to the 
Necessary Proposition in Logic, 192; 
Generation from, ii. 330. 

Naturalia Parva, complementary to the 
De Anima, i. 76. 

Necessary, The, as a mode affecting Anti- 
phasis, i. 182; relation of, to the Pos- 
sible, 183, 295; a formal mode of 
Proposition, 189; why it may be given 
up as a Mode, 297. 

Necessity, in what sense Aristotle denies 
that all events happen by, i. 166. 

Negation, disjunction of subject and pre- 
dicate, i. 160; through what colloca- 
tions of the negative particle obtained 
strictly, 170 seq., 244 ; real and appar- 
ent, 175; see Contradictory, Antiphasis. 

Neleus, inherited library of Theophrastus, 
and carried it away to Sképsis, i. 51; 
heirs of, buried his library for safety, 
51. 

Nikanor, son of Proxenus, ward and 
friend of Aristotle, bore Alexander’s 
rescript to the Greek cities, i. 16; ex- 
ecutor, and chief beneficiary, under 
Aristotle's will, 25-8; married Aris- 
totle’s daughter, 28. 
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OBJECTION, 


Nikokles, correspondent of Isokrates, i. 
10. 

Nikomachus, father of Aristotle, medical 
author and physician to Amyntas, i. 2; 
son of Aristotle, 24—6. 

Nominalism, main position of, clearly 
enunciated by Aristotle, ii, 226 n.; 
scholastic formula of, 252. 

Non Causa pro Causd, ii. 86; how to 
solve, 122. 

Non-Ens, in the sense of Falsehood, i. 86, 
155; Accident borders on, 141, ii. 321. 

Non per Hoc, the argument so called, 
i. 256 ; Fallacy of, ii. 86. 

Notion, the general, as a cause and crea- 
tive force, ii. 135. 

Notiora, nobis v. naturá, i. 282, 309, 344, 
ii. 5. 

Noun, function of the, i. 156, 158, 188 ; 
the indefinite, 170, 178. 

Noüs, the unit of Demonstration or 
Science, i. 333; the principium of 
Science or scientific Cognition, 341, 
374; unerring, more so even than 
Science, 373, ii. 236, 292; stands with 
Aristotle as terminus and correlate to 
the process of Induction, 375, ii. 293; 
(Noétic soul) distinct from, but imply- 
ing, the lower mental functions, ii. 
192, 218 ; independent of special bodily 
organs, 219, 222, 230; how related to 
the Celestial Body, 222, 230; the form 
or correlate of all cogitables—Form of 
Forms, 223, 229; limited in its func- 
tion, as joined with sentient and nutri- 
tive souls, 223, 226 ; differently par- 
taken of by man and animals, 224; 
growth of, 225; not clearly separated 
by Aristotle from Phantasy, with 
which it is in its exercise bound up, 
227; distinguished from Sense, 229; 
of the Soul, an unlimited cogitative 
potentiality, like a tablet not yet 
written on, 230, 237; function of, in 
apprehending the Abstract, 231, 235; 
has a formal aspect (Zntellectus Agens) 
and a material (Patiens) 233; in 
what sense immortal, 233; in what 
sense the principia of Science belong 
to, 236; analysis, selection, and con- 
centration of attention, the real cha- 
racteristics of, 237; Theoretical, Prac- 
tical, 238; cogitation and cogitatum 
are identical in, 384. 

Number, analogy of Definition to, ii. 353. 

Nutritive soul, functions of, ii. 191, 192 ; 
origin of, 221. 


O. 


OBJECTION (Enstasis), i. 290; response 
to false, in Dialectic, ii. 53. 
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ONTOLOGY. 


INDEX. 


PLATO, 


Ontology, starts from classification of 
Entia, i. 84, 87; Science of Ens qua- 
tenus Ens, how named by Aristotle, 
84; opposed as the universal science 
to particular sciences, not to Pheno- 
menology, 84; blended with Logic in 
the Categories, 88; logical aspect of, 
as set forth by Aristotle, 138; of Aris- 
totle's predecessors, 140, ii. 155, 243 
seq.; has Dialectic as a tentative com- 
panion, 393; not clearly distinguished 
from Logic and Physics by Aristotle, 
ii. 135; highest of Theoretical Sciences, 
subject of, 137, 320; treats of Ens in 
two senses specially, 138, 140; also 
critically examines highest generalities 
of Demonstration, 140, 295; Aristotle’s 
advance in, upon Plato, 169, 262; an 
objective science, 295. 

Opinion, opposed to Science, in Plato, i. 
298; in Aristotle, 298, 341, ii. 284; 
wanting to animals, ii. 212. 

Opposita, four modes of, i. 149; included 
under, rather than including, Relativa, 
150; should be called Opposite-Rela- 
tiva, 151. 

Opposition, Contradictory and Contrary, 
i. 160; squares of, Scholastic and Aris- 
totelian, 198 n. 

Oppositis, Treatise de, by Aristotle, lost, 
i. 194. 

Organon, The, meaning of, as applied to 
Aristotle’s logical treatises, i. 78 ; what 
it includes, 79 ; not so specified by Aris- 
totle, 79; Aristotle's point of view 
throughout, ii. 294. 

Organa, or Helps to command of syllogisms 
in dialectical debate, i. 401; use of the, 
407 ; relation of the, to the Loci, 408. 

“Opos, Term, applied both to Subject and 
to Predicate in Analytica, 203. 

“Ort, Tó, see Fact. 

Oacía, i. 95, see Essence. 


P 


PARADEIGMATIC inference, i. 285; see 
Example. 

Paradoxa, a variety of Adoxa, i. 388. 

Paralogisms, Scientific, i. 386, ii. 74; see 
Fallacies. 

Parmenides, eliminated Non-Ens, i. 196; 
uses equivocal names as univocal, ii. 
125; his doctrine of Absolute Ens, ii. 
155, 243; not a dialectician, 244; 
made intelligence vary with sense, 311. 

Paronymous things, i. 81. 

Part, relation of, to Whole, with a view 
to Definition, ii. 335. 

Particular, The, notius nobis compared 
with the Universal, i. 282; inferiority 
of, to the Universal, 334. 


| Passion, Pati, Category, i. 93, 104. 


Peirastic, given as one of the four species 
of debate, ii. 69; really a variety or 
aspect of Dialectic, 70, 73. 

*Peplus, work of Aristotle's, i. 45. 

Perception, sensible, see Sensation. 

Pergamus, kings of, their library, i. 51. 

Peripatetics, origin of the title, i. 10. 

Phestis, mother of Aristotle, i. 2; direc- 
tions for a bust to, in Aristotle's will, 
27. 

Phanias, disciple of Aristotle, knew logical 


works of his now lost, i. 80; wrote on | 


Logie, 80. 

Phantasy, nature of, ii. 212 ; distinguished 
from Memory, 213; indispensable to, 
and passes by insensible degrees into, 
Cogitation, 218, 226, 227. 

Philip of Macedon, chose Aristotle as 


tutor to Alexander, i. 7; destroyed ` 


Stageira, 8. 

Philosopher, The, distinguished from the 
Dialectician, ii. 26, 303, also from the 
Sophist, 303. 

Philosophy, First, usual name for Science 
of Ens quatenus Ens, i. 84, ii. 135, 303 ; 
see Ontology. 

Phokion, at the head of the Athenian 
administration under Alexander, i. 17 ; 
ineffectually opposed anti-Macedonian 
sentiment after Alexander's death, 17. 

Physica, relation of the, to the Meta- 
physica, i. 76, ii. 135. 

Physies, theoretical science, subject of, 
ii. 137, 320, 389. 

Pindar, subject of his Odes, i. 19. 

Place, in Dialectic, i. 408; none outside 
of the Heaven, ii. 400. 

Planets, number of the spheres of, ii. 381 ; 
do not twinkle, why, 417 ; see Stars. 
Plato, much absent from Athens, between 
367-60 B.C., i. 5; died, 347 B.C., 6; 
corresponded with Dionysius, 10; 
Aristotle charged with ingratitude to, 
29; attacked with Aristotle by Kephi- 
sodorus, 36 ; ancients nearly unanimous 
as to the list of his works, 38, 59; 
his exposure of equivocal phraseology, 
82; fascinated by particular numbers, 
105; on Relativity, 121; his theory 
of Proposition and Negation, 194, ii. 
142; called for, but did not supply, 
definitions, 203; his use of the word 
Syllogism, 206; relied upon logical 
Division for science, 234; opposed 
Science (Dialectic) to Opinion (Rhe- 
toric), 299, 380; explained learning 
from Reminiscence, 305; his view of 
Notis as infallible, 375; character of 
his dialogues, 380; recognized Di- 
dactic, but as absorbed into Dialectic, 
381; his use of the word Sophist, ii. 
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68; his psychology (in the Timeus), 
170-4, 178, 192; first affirmed Realism, 
245; his Ontology and theory of Ideas, 
247 seq., see Ideas; held Sophistic to 
be busied about Non-Ens, 321; his 
scale of Essences, 324, 369; his as- 
sumption of a self-movent as prin- 
cipium, 376; held that the non-gene- 
rable may be destroyed, 403, 406; on 
the position of the Earth, 424; in his 
Protagoras anticipated Epikurus, 434; 
admitted an invincible erratic necessity 
in Nature, 441; ethical purpose of, 
448. 

‘Plato and the Other Companions of 
Sokrates, subject of the work, i. 1; 
referred to, on subject of the Platonic 
Canon, 38. 

Platonists, their view of Essences as 
Numbers, ii. 353; see Ideas. 

Plotinus, censured Categories of the 
Stoics, 144, ii. 266; his list of Cate- 
gories, 147, ii. 266. 

Plurium Interrogationum ut Unius, Fal- 
lacia, ii. 88; how to solve, 122. 

Plutarch does not appear to have known 
the chief Aristotelian works, i. 44; 
authority for story of the fate of 
Aristotle’s library, 50. 

Poetic, place of, in Aristotle’s philosophy, 
i. 76; modes of speech entering into, 
159, 188. 

Tlowdy, see Quality. 

Politics, place of in Aristotle’s philosophy, 
i. 76. 

Porphyry, disposed works of Plotinus in 
Enneads, i. 62; his Eisagoge, 105, 146, 
ii. 246 ; rejected last paragraph of De 
Interpretatione 193; his statement of 
the question as to Universals, ii. 246, 
267; defended Aristotle's Categories 
against Plotinus, 266, 

Moody, see Quantity. 

Possible, The, as a Mode affecting Anti- 
phasis, i. 182 ; relation of, to the Neces- 
sary, 183, 295; three meanings of, 
given by Aristotle, 184; effective 
sense of, 186, 191, 295, ii. 365, 405; 
truly a Formal Mode of Proposition, 
189; gradations in, i. 295. 

Poste, Mr., upon Aristotle’s proof that 
Demonstration implies indemonstrable 
truths, i. 330; on the Theory of Fal- 
lacies, ii. 78. 

Posterius, different senses of, i. 151; 
as between parts and whole, ii. 335-9. 

Post-predicamenta, i. 113, 114, 149. 

Postulate, as a principle of Demonstra- 
tion, i. 318. 

Potentiality (Power) as opposed to Actu- 
ality, i. 184, ii. 184, 361 seq.; varie- 
ties of, ii. 358. 


Predicaments, see Categories. 

Predicables, four in Aristotle, five in later 
logicians, i. 398; quadruple classifica- 
tion of, how exhaustive, 399; come 
each under one or other of the Cate- 
gories, 400. 

Predicate, in a proposition, i. 156; to be 
One, 172; called Term in Analytica, 
203. 

Predication, essential and non-essential, 
Aristotle's mode of distinguishing, i. 
89, 91. 

Premisses, of Syllogism, i, 213; how to 
disengage, for Reduction, 236; in- 
volving qualification, 239 ; false, yield- 
ing true conclusion, 246; contradic- 
tory, yielding a conclusion in Second 
and Third figures, 251; necessary cha- 
racter of, in Demonstration, 311; in 
Dialectic, 328. 

Principles of Science, furnished only by 
Experience, i. 233, 370; knowable in 
themselves, but not therefore innate, 
256, 369; what, common to all, 305, 
309; maintained by Aristotle to be in- 
demonstrable, 310, 330; general and 
special, 341, ii. 293; development of, 
369; known by Noüs upon Induction 
from particulars, 374, ii. 263, 292; 
discussed by First Philosopher, and by 
Dialectician, ii. 287. 

Principii Petitio, Fallacy of, i. 225, 253 ; 
in Dialectic, ii. 56, 61; in Sophistic, 
ii. 86 ; how to solve, 122. 

Prius, different senses of, in Post-pradica- 
menta i. 151; in Metaphysica A, 152 ; 
Aristotle often confounds the meanings 
of, 153; as between parts and whole, 
ii. 335-9. 

Privatio and Habitus, case of Opposita, 
i. 149, 151. 

Probabilities, Syllogism from, i. 291. 

Probable, The, true meaning of, in Aris- 
totle, i. 389. 

Problematical proposition, The, a truly 
formal mode, i. 189. 

Problems, for scientific investigation, i. 
343 ; identical, 365; in Dialectic, 394. 

Prokles, second husband of Aristotle's 
daughter, i. 28. 

Proof (rexunpiov), distinguished from 
Sign, i. 292. 

Propositions, subject of De Interpreta- 
tione, i. 80, 156; Terms treated by 
Aristotle with reference to, 83; Ens 
divided with reference to, 83 ; defined, 
156 ; distinguished in signification from 
Terms, 156, 158, also from other 
modes of significant speech, 159, 187 ; 
Simple, Complex, 159; Affirmative, 
Negative, 160, 175; Contradictory 
(pair of, making Antiphasis), Contrary, 
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160, 177, 193; Universal, Singular, 
160; about matters particular and 
future, 163; in quaternions illus- 
trative of real Antiphasis, 170 seq.; 
subject of, and predicate of, to be each 
One, 179; function of copula in, 182; 
Simple Assertory, Modal (Possible or 
Problematical and Necessary), 182 
seq.; subjective and objective aspects 
of, 188; Aristotle's theory of, com- 
pared with views of Plato and others, 
194, summarized, 200; how named 
in Analytica, 203; named either as 
declaring, or as generating, truth, 204 ; 
formally classified according to Quan- 
tity in Analytica, 205; Universal, 
double account of, 205; Conversion of, 
taken singly, 207 ; rules for Conversion 
of Universal Negative, Affirmative, &c., 
208 seq.; comparison of, as subjects 
of attack and defence, 226; Indivisible 
or Immediate, and Mediate—modes of 
error with regard to, 323 seq.; as 
subject-matter of Dialectic, 394; clas- 
sified for purposes of Dialectic, 398. 

Proprium, one of the Predicables, i. 398; 
thesis of, hardest, after Definition, to 
defend, 411, ii. 35; dialectical Loci 
bearing on, 452 seq.; ten different 
modes of, 464. 

IIpós T4, see Relation. 

Protagoras, his doctrine * Homo Mensura," 
impugned by Aristotle, as adverse to 
the Maxim of Contradiction, ii. 147 
seq., 310 seq.; true force of his doc- 
trine 148; misapprehended by Aris- 
totle and Plato, 150. 

Ilpóracis,name for Proposition in Ana- 
lytica, 203. 

Proxenus of Atarneus, guardian of Aris- 
totle at Stageira, i. 3; mentioned in 
Aristotle's will, 27. 

Pseudographeme or Scientific Paralogism, 
i. 386; or pseudographie syllogism, ii. 
74. 

Psychology, relation of, to Logic, i. 157 ; 
summary of Aristotle's, ii. 239. 

Pythagoras, disregarded experience, ii. 
156; see Pythagoreans. 

Pythagoreans had a two-fold doctrine— 
exoteric and esoteric, i. 75; fascinated 
by particular numbers, 105 ; their view 
of the soul, ii. 175; went astray in 
defining from numbers, 340 ; ascribed 
perfection and beauty to results, not 
to their originating principles, 380; 
said the Universe and all things are 
determined by Three, 389; recognized 
Right and Left in the Heaven, 407; 
erred in calling ours the upper hemi- 
sphere and to the rignt, 408 ; affirmed 
harmony of the spheres, 418; placed 


Fire, not Earth, at the centre of the 
Kosmos, 423; made the Earth and An- 
tichthon revolve each in a circle, 424. 

Pythias, wife of Aristotle, i. 6, 24, 28; 
daughter of Aristotle, 24-8. 


QI 

Quesita, in science, four heads of, i. 
343; order of, 344; the four, com- 
pared, 346. 

Quality (Quale), third Category, treated 
fourth, i. 93, 102; varieties of, 103; 
admits, in some cases, contrariety and 
graduation, 103; foundation of Simi- 
larity and Dissimilarity, 104; illus- 
trated from Relata, 104; First Essence 
shades through Second into, 131; to 
Aristotle a mere predicate, highest of 
substances to Plato, ii. 265 ; is hardly 
Ens at all, 323. 

Quantity (Quantum), second Category, i. 
93; Continual, Discrete, 99; has no 
contrary, 100; a mere appendage to 
Essence, ii. 323, 325. 

Quiddity, see Essence. 


R. 


REALISM, first affirmed by Plato, ii. 245, 
252; problems of, as set out by Por- 
phyry, and discussed before and after, 
246; scholastic formula of, 252; ob- 
jections urged against, by Plato him- 
self in Sophistes and Parmenides, 252 
seq.; peculiarity in Plato's doctrine 
of, 254; impugned by Aristotle, 257 
seq.; character of Aristotle's objec- 
tions to, 261; counter-theory to, set 
up by Aristotle, 261-3; standard 
against, raised by Aristotle in his First 
Category, 265; of Plotinus, 266; of J. 
Scotus Erigena, 267 ; of Remigius, 268. 

Reciprocation, among Terms of Syllo- 
gism, i. 265. 

Reduction, in Syllogism, i. 220; object 
and process of, 236 seq. 


| Reductio ad Impossibile or Absurdum, 


used in proving modes of Second figure, 
i. 219; nature of, 228, 231, 242; a 
case of Reversal of Conclusion for refu- 
tation, 250; abuse of, guarded against 
by the argument Non per Hoc, 257. 

Regularity, principle of, in the Kosmos, 
see Nature. 

Relata, defined, i. 100. 

Relation, fourth Category, treated third, 
i. 93, 100; admits, in some cases, 
contrariety and graduation, 101; too 
narrowly conceived by Aristotle, 115 ; 
covers all predicates, 117 ; covers even 
Essence as Subject, 119; an Universal 
comprehending and pervading all the 


RELATIVE, * 
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SOPHISTIC, 


Categories, rather than a Category 
itself, 120; understood at the widest 
by some of the ancients, 120; compre- 
hensiveness of, conceded by Aristotle 
himself, 121, 126. 

Relative-Opposita, should rather stand 
Opposite-Relativa, i. 149-51. 

Relativity, or Relation, see Relation; 
of knowledge, universal (in the sense 
of Protagoras), impugned by Aristotle, 
ii. 147 seq., 312 seq.; allowed by Aris- 
totle to pervade all mind, 239. 

Remigius of Auxerre, went as far as 
Plato in Realism, ii. 268. 

Reminiscence, Plato's doctrine of, i. 306, 
ii. 250; Aristotle's Tract on Memory 
and, ii. 213; nature of, as distin- 
guished from Memory, 214; pheno- 
mena of, 215. 

Resemblances, study of, an organon of 
debate, i. 405. 

Respiration, organ and function of, ii. 
203. 

Reversal of Conclusion, i. 249. 

Rhabanus Maurus, followed Aristotle on 
Universals, ii. 267. 

Rhetoric, place of, in Aristotle's philo- 
sophy, i. 76; modes of speech dealt 
with in, 159; 188; opposed by Plato 
to Dialectie, 299, 380; opposed with 
Dialectic to Science by Aristotle, 300, 
382, 384; developed before Aristotle, 
ii. 131. 

Rose, Valentine, his view of the cata- 
logue of Diogenes, i. 45. 


S. 


SacACITY, in divining Middle Term, i. 
342. 

Sameness, three senses of, i. 400, ii. 30. 

Scholarchs, Peripatetic, their limited 
knowledge of Aristotle before An- 
dronikus, i. 52, 55. 

Science, see Knowledge. 

Sciences, some prior and more accurate 
than others, i. 308, 338, ii. 293; clas- 
sified as Theoretical, Practical, Con- 
structive, ii. 137, 320; Theoretical, 
subdivided, 137, 320. 

Seneca, authority for Stoical creed, ii. 
434; a Stoic engaged in active politics, 

` 448. 

Sensation, knowledge begins from the 
natural process of, i. 369, ii. 225, 
237; consciousness of, explained, ii. 
209. 

Senses, the five, ii. 198 seq.; cannot be 
more than five, 208. 

Sentient soul, involves functions of the 
Nutritive with sensible perception be- 

. sides, ii. 192; distinguishes animals 
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from plants, 193; receives the form of 
the perceptum without the matter, as 
wax an impression from the signet, 
194; communicated by male in gene- 
ration, and is complete from birth, 
195; differs from the Noetic, in com- 
muning with particulars and being de- 
pendent on stimulus from without, 
196, 229; grades of, 196; has a faculty 
of discrimination and comparison, 196, 
225; heart, the organ of, 197 ; cannot 
perceive two distinct sensations at 
once, 210; at the lowest, subject to 
pleasure and pain, appetite and aver- 
sion, 210; Phantasy belongs to the, 
212; Memory belongs to the, 213. 

Sepulveda, his use of “ exoteric,” i. 64. 

Signs, Syllogism from, i. 291; distin- 
guished from Proof (rexunpiov), 292; 
in Physiognomy, 293. 

Simplikius, defended Aristotle’s 
gories, ii. 266, 

Simul, meaning of, i. 151; as between 
parts and whole, ii. 337. 

Sképsis, Aristotle’s books and manuscripts 
long kept buried there, i. 51. 

Smell, operated through a medium, ii. 
200; stands below sight and hearing, 
203; action of, 204; organ of, 205. 

Sokrates, reference to his fate by 
Aristotle, i. 23; his exposure of equi- 
vocal phraseology, 82; called for, but 
did not supply, definitions, 203; his 
conception and practice of Dialectic, to 
the neglect of Didactic, 380; Elenchus 
of, 380, ii. 157, 163; did nothing but 
question, ii. 130; Greek philosophy be- 
fore, 141; first broke ground for Logic, 
141; his part in the development of 
Greek Philosophy, 156 seq.; peculi- 
arities of, according to Aristotle, 158 ; 
first inquired into the meaning of uni- 
versal terms, 243-5. 

Sokrates, the younger, false analogy of, 
in defining animal, ii. 340. 

Solecism, sophistic charge of, ii. 
how to repel, 123. 

Sophist, The, as understood by Aristotle, ii. 
68, 69, 75; as understood by Plato, 
68; five ends ascribed to, 81; not 
really distinguished by Aristotle from 
the Dialectician, 77, 93 seq. 

Sophistes of Plato, theory of Proposition 
in, i. 194. 

Sophistie, busied about Accidents, i. 141, 
ii. 321; as understood by Aristotle, ii. 
68, 77 ; given as one of four species of 
debate, 69; Aristotle's conception of, 
both as to purpose and. subject-matter, 
disallowed, 77, 93 seq.; Loci bearing 
on, 109; debate, difficulties in, 127; 
borders on Dialectic, 129. 

2H 


Cate- 


81; 
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Sophistici Elenchi, last book of Topica, i. 
79, 378; subject of, ii. 68; last 
chapter of, 128 seq. 

Sorites, what was afterwards so called, i. 
225. 

Soul, according to Plato, ii. 170, 174, 178, 
192; Alkmæon, 174; Herakleitus, 
175; Diogenes of Apollonia, 175; 
Anaxagoras, 175; Empedokles, 175; 
Pythagoreans, 175; Xenokrates, criti- 
cized by Aristotle 176; theory of 
Empedokles criticized, 177; theory 
of, as pervading the whole Kosmos, 
178 ; all the foregoing theories of, 
rejected by Aristotle, 179; requisites 
of a good theory of, 179; Aristotle's 
point of view with regard to, 180; 
the problem of, stated to cover all 
forms of Life, 181; resolved by meta- 
physical distinction of Form and 
Matter, 181-6; defined accordingly, 
187; not a separate entity in itself, 
187; not really, but only logically, 
separable from body, 188; thorough- 
going implication of, with Matter, 189, 
217 ; is Form, Movent, and Final Cause, 
of the body as Matter, 190, 220; makes 
with body the Living or Animated 
Body, 191, 220; varieties of, in an 
ascending scale, 191, 221; the lowest 
or Nutritive, 192; the Sentient (also 
nutritive), 193-211, see Sentient ; 
higher functions of, conditioned by 
lower, 211; Phantastic department of, 
212; the Noetic or Cogitant, 218, see 
Noüs, Noetic; all varieties of, proceed 
from the region of Form or the Celes- 
tial Body, 220; Notis of the, 230; not 
immortal, even the Noetic, in the indi- 
vidual, 233; is, in a certain way, all 
existent things, 239. 

Sound, cause of, ii. 201. 

Species, is Second Essence i. 89, 96; 
one of the Predicables in Porphyry's, 
not in Aristotle's, list, 398; logically 
posterior to Genus and to Differentic, 
ii. 346. 

Speech, significant by convention only, i. 
157, 159; Enunciative, and other 
modes of, 159. 

Speusippus, succeeded Plato in the Aca- 
demy, i. 9, 30; books of, at his death, 
bought by Aristotle, 50; held it im- 
possible to define anything without 
knowing everything, 359; his enu- 
meration of Essences, ii. 324, 388; 
ascribed beauty and perfection to re- 
sults, not to their originating prin- 
ciples, 380. ; 

Spinoza, his definition of Substance con- 
trasted with Aristotle’s, i. 183. 

Spontaneity, source of irregularity in the 
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Kosmos, i. 165, 296; affects the rule 
of Antiphasis, 166 ; objective correlate 
to the Problematical Proposition, 192, 
295; Generations and Constructions 
from, 330, 371. 

Stageira, birthplace of Aristotle, i. 2; 
destroyed by Philip, restored by Aris- 
totle, 8. 

Stars, in their nature eternal Essences, 
ii. 381; whence the heat and light of, 
414; themselves at rest, are carried 
round in their circles, 416 ; spherical | 
in figure, 416, 419; (not planets) 
twinkle, why, 417; rates of motion of 
(planets), as determined by their posi- 
tion, 419; irregular sequence of 
(planets), in respect of complexity of 
motions, 420; partakers of life and 
action, 421; why so many, in the one 
single First Current, 422. 

Stilpon, merely disputed on Proposition, 
i. 196. 

Stoics, Categories of the, i. 144, ii. 265 ; 
their doctrine copiously reported, ii. 
434; points in which they agreed with 
the Epikureans, 437, 450; fatalism of, 
441; held Self-preservation to be the 
first principle of Nature, 444; incul- 
cated as primary officium, to keep in the 
State of Nature, 444; their idea of 
the Good, 445; their distinction of 
things in our power, and not in our 
power, 446; held the will to be always 
determined by motives, 446; their 
view of a free mind, 447; allowed an 
interposing Providence, 447; ethical 
purpose of, 448, 449 ; urged to active 
life, 448; subordinated beneficence, put 
justice highest, 448-50; their respect 
for individual conviction, 449. 

Strabo, authority for story of the fate of 
Aristotle’s library, i. 50, 54. 

Subject, to be predicated of a, distin- 
guished from to be in a, i. 83, 88, 91; 
which is never employed as predicate, 
89, 96, 227; which may also be pre- 
dicate, 89, 227; called Term in Analy- 
tica, 203. 

Substance, see Essence. 

Substratum, i. 95, ii. 324; see Essence. 

Sun, ever at work, ii. 365; whence the 
heat and light of, 415; why seen to 
move at rising and setting, 416; mo- 
tions of, 420. 

Sylla, carried library of Apellikon to 
Rome, i. 53. 

Syllogism, principle of, indicated in Cate- 
gorie, i. 93; theory of, claimed by 
Aristotle as his own work, 201, 221 ; 
defined, 205, ii. 140; Perfect and 
Imperfect, 205; meaning of, in Plato, 
specialized in Aristotle, 206; con- 
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ditions of valid, 213, 224; Premisses, 
Terms, Figures, &c., of, 218 seq.; 
Reduction of, 220; medieval abuse 
of, 221; Direct or Ostensive, and In- 
direct, 223; has two (even number of) 
propositions, and three (odd number 
of) terms, 225; how to construct a, 
226; method of, superior to logical 
Division, 234; from an Hypothesis, 
242; plurality of conclusions from, 
245; inversion of, 248; conversion of, 
249; liabilities to error in the use of, 
252; cases of Reciprocation among 
terms of, 265; antithesis among terms 
of, 266 ; canons of, common to Demon- 
stration, Dialectic, Rhetoric, 267, 302, 
383; the, from Induction, 268; prior 
and more effective as to cognition, 
than Induction, 274; the, from Ex- 
ample, 274; relation of, to Induction, 
275 seq.; varieties of —Abduction, Ob- 
jection, Enthymeme, &c., 290 seq.; 
Modal, 294; theory of, applicable both 
to Demonstration and Dialectic, 298, 
382; the Demonstrative or Scientific, 
309, 315, 383; of ör, and of Biómi, 
322; the unit in, 333; scope and 
matter of the Dialectical, 383, 386; 
the Eristic, 386, ii. 74; the Elenchus, 
or Refutative, ii. 69; the Pseudogra- 
phic, 74; inquiry into Axioms of, falls 
to First Philosophy, 141. 
Synonymous things, i. 81. 


T. 


TASTE, operates through contact, ii. 203 ; 
a variety of Touch, 206 ; organ of, 206. 

Tautology, sophistic charge of, ii. 81; 
how to repel, 123. 

Tekuhpiov (Proof), distinguished from 
Sign, i. 292. 

Terms, as such, subject of Categoria, i. 
80; things denoted by, distinguished 
as Homonymous (Equivocal), Synony- 
mous (Univocal), Paronymous—im- 
portance of the distinction, 81 ; viewed 
by Aristotle, as constituents of a Pro- 
position, 83; distinguished from Pro- 
position in signification, 156, 158; the 
word, used instead of Noun and Verb 
in Analytica, 203; Major, Middle, and 
Minor, in Syllogism, 213 ; in Syllogism, 
are often masked, 238; reciprocation 
of, in Syllogism, 265 ; equivocation of, 
to be attended to in Dialectic, 402. 

Thales, character of his philosophy, ii. 
154; supposed the Earth to float at 
rest on water, 425. 

Themison, correspondent of Aristotle, i. 
10. 

Themistius, speaks of an * army of assail- 


ants" of Aristotle, i. 37; on the order 
of the Quaesita in science, 344. 

Theodorus, developed Rhetoric, ii. 131. 

Theology, alternative name for First 
Philosophy or Ontology, i. 84, ii. 137. 

Theophrastus, left in charge of Aristotle's 
school and library, i. 21, 50; direc- 
tions to, in Aristotle's will, 25, 26; 
bought as well as composed books, 50; 
disposition of his library, 50, 60; wrote 
on Logic, 80 ; distinguished Affirmation 
èk petabécews, 175, 244; followed 
Aristotle in treating of Modals, 207 ; 
assumed convertibility of Universal 
Negative, 210. 

Theses, how to find arguments for, i. 
227; art of impugning and defending, 
258; in Dialectic, how open to be im- 
pugned, 410, chiefly Universal Affirma- 
tive, 410; comparison of, as subjects 
of attack and defence, 411, ii. 34, 45. 

Thrasyllus, canon of, i. 38, 59; tetra- 
logies of, 62. 

Thrasymachus, developed Rhetoric, ii. 
131. 

Thomas Aquinas, his use of “ exoteric," 
i. 64. 

Ti jv elvai, Td, see Essence (Quiddity). 
Timæus, Platonic, summary of the psy- 
chological doctrine in the, ii. 170-4. 

Timarchus, friend of Aristotle, i. 25. 

Time, none, outside of the Heaven, i. 400. 

Tisias, first writer on Rhetoric, ii. 131. 

Topica, referred to in Analytica, i. 79; 
presupposes contents of Categoria and 
De Interpretatione, 79; part of one 
scheme with Analytica, 204; design of, 
specially claimed by Aristotle as ori- 
ginal, 378; subject of, 378, 382 ; First 
Book of, preliminary to the Loci, 408 ; 
distribution of, 409. 

Torstrick, his view of “exoteric dis- 
course," i. 70. 

Touch, most widely diffused sense, ii. 
196; operated through contact, 203, 
i.e., apparently, 207; most developed 
in man, 206; an aggregate of several 
senses, 206 ; organ of, 207. 

Trans-Olfacient, action of the, in Smell, 
ii. 201. 

Trans-Sonant, action of the, in Hearing, 
ii. 201. 

Trendelenburg, brings the Categories into 
relation with parts of speech, i. 142. 
Truth, Ens in the sense of, i. 86, &c., sce 
Ens; a mental conjunction or dis- 
junction of terms in conformity with 
fact, 86, ii. 159, 315, 322, 367; 
embodied in the Proposition or Enun- 

ciative Speech, 156, 188. 

Tyrannion studied Aristotle’s MSS. at 

Rome, i. 53, 54, 56, 62. 
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U. 


UNIVERSAL, The, knowledge of, with 
error as to particulars, i. 263; know- 
ledge of, better than of the Parti- 
cular, 334; not perceivable by sense, 
339, but cf. 372; reveals the Cause, 
340; generated by a process of Induc- 
tion from particulars, 374 ; controversy 
about, began with Sokrates and Plato, 
ii. 243; questions as to, set out by 
Porphyry, 246; Plato's statements as 
to, collected, 247 seq.; scholastic for- 
mule of the different theories of, 252 ; 
Aristotle’s objection to Plato’s Realistic 
theory of, 257 seq.; Aristotle’s counter- 
theory as to, 261; is to Aristotle a pre- 
dicate in or along with the Particular, 
263, 343 ; later history of the question 
of, till launched in the schools of the 
Middle Age, 265-8; given as one of 
the varieties of Essence, 3245 argu- 
ments against its being Essence, 342. 

Universalia Prima, as premisses in Demon- 
strative Science, i. 311. 

Universe, extends every way, ii. 390. 

Univocal terms, i. 81. 


v. 


VACUUM, exists potentially only, ii. 361 ; 
none, outside of the Heaven, 400. 

Verb, function of the, i. 156, 158, 188; 
the indefinite, 170, 178. 

Vision, most perfect sense, ii. 198; 
colours, the object of, 199; effected 
through media having diaphanous 
agency, 199. 

Voice, The, ii, 202. 


W. 


WarTZ, prints Sophistici Elenchi as last 
Book of Topica, i. 79. 

When, Quando, Category, i. 93, 104. 

Where, Ubi, Category, i. 93, 104. 

Words, subjective and objective aspects 
of, i. 157. 

Works of Aristotle, dates of, uncertain, i. 
76; in what order to be studied, 78 ; 
cross-references in the logical, 79. 

Wyttenbach, started doubts as to Platonie 
Canon, i. 38. 


X. 


XENOKRATES, fellow-pupil of Aristotle, 
accompanied him to Atarneus, i. 6; 
head of the Academy, 9, 10; attached 
to Athenian democracy, 14; character 
of, 37; his view of the soul, ii. 175. 

Xenophanes, improved on by Parmenides, 
ii. 243; his reason for the stationari- 
ness of the Earth, 425. 


Z. 


ZELLER, his view of * exoteric discourse, 
i. 70. 

Zeno, the Eleatic, argument of, against 
Motion, paradoxical, ii. 52; uses equi- 
vocal names as univocal, 125 ; defended 
the Parmenidean theory dialectically, 
244. 

Zeno, the Stoic, a foreigner at Athens, 
without a sphere of political action, 
i. 448. 

Zoological Treatises, place of the, among 
the other works of Aristotle, i. 76. 
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LORD BYRON; A BIOGRAPHY. 


WITH A CRITICAL ESSAY ON HIS PLACE IN LITERATURE. 
" By KARL ELZE. 

Translated from the German, and Edited with Notes. 

With an Original Portrait and Facsimile. 8vo. 16s. 


“Karl Elze has used wisely and judiciously the vast amount of materials illustrative of 
Dyron, which were open to him as to all the world, and the skilful and artistie use which he 
hàs made of them gives a charm to the narrative which is clear, n and well arranged. 
Not the least interesting part of the book to many readers will be the last two chapters, in 
which the author treats of Byron's characteristics and his place in literature. The book is one 
which all the admirers of Byron must read.” —Notes and Dinan, 


LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH 
OF SCOTLAND. 


DELIVERED IN EDINBURGH IN 1872. 
By ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY, D.D., 


Dean of Westminster. 
8vo, 7s. 6d. 


“Scottish ecclesiastical affairs are so generally eschewed on this side the Border as mysteries 
not to be deciphered by the English intellect, that Dean Stanley deserves to be complimented 
for his courage in undertaking to lecture on such a subject, and that, too, before an Edinburgh 
audience more likely to be critical than sympathetic. It was impossible that a writer 
possessed of such varied information and high literary skill as Dean Stanley should failin any 
enterprise, however bold; and he has accordingly produced a work which, if not profoundly 


learned, is eminently readable,—one which the reader will not readily lay aside after a single 
perusal.” — Atheneum, 


A HISTORY OF GREECE. 


FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD TO THE CLOSE OF THE GENERATION 
CONTEMPORARY WITH ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 
By GEORGE GROTE, F.R.S, D.C.L. & LL.D. 
Late Vice-Chancellor of the University of London, President of University College, London 
and Foreign Member of the Institute of France. i i 


Fourth Edition. With Portrait, Maps, and Plans, 10 vols., 8vo. 


The Text of these Volumes has been carefully revised, and the Edition is printed 
in LARGE Tyrz, and on FINE PAPER, suitable for the shelves of the Library. 


A SECOND SERIES OF EPHEMERA. 
By LORD LYTTELTON. 


Crown 8yo. 9s, 
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THE HISTORY OF BRITISH COMMERCE; 


AND OF THE PROGRESS OF THE BRITISH NATION, 1763-1870. 
By Professor LEONE LEVI, F.S.A., 


Barrister-at-Law, Professor of the Principles and Practice of Conimerce and Commercial Law, 
King's College, London. 


With an Index. $8vo. 16s 


* Prof. Levi has added to his several contributions to economic science a book that was 
wanted. Histories of commerce have often consisted of little more than outlines of treaties 
and of financial crises, with some notices of the removal of trade from one port to another. 
A good commercial history should give, at least in outlines, a representation of the whole 
industrial and economic life of a people. This larger definition has been accepted by Prot. 
Levi, and it has increased both the difficulty and the value of his work. He begins at the 
time when free trade was an abstract theory and ends when he finds it recognized, in Great 
Britain, not only as an established fact, but also as a law for the future. His book serves as an 
important historical argument in favour of commercial freedom, and as an epitome of facts for 
students of nationaleconomy. The value of Prof. Levi's book is increased by a good index, and 
by some extensive statistical appendices." — AtAeneum. 


RUDE STONE MONUMENTS IN ALL COUNTRIES; 


THEIR AGE AND USES. 


By JAMES FERGUSSON, D.C.L. F.R.S. 
Author of **'The History of Architecture." 


With 230 Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 24s. 


& Hitherto, antiquaries have looked upon untooled monuments as mainly pre-architectural 
and possibly pre-historic. But Mr. Fergusson has now elaborated an idea slightly outlined by 
him about ten years ago, and in this copiously illustrated work endeavours to draw these 
wonderful relies within the confines of architecture and history, and arrange them in a sequence. 
His creed is that all groups of untooled stone are comparatively modern, and that those of the 
East especially are very late attempts to imitate ancient magnificence. . . . . Of those 
who have investigated the subject for themselves, some will receive, and some will resent his 
interpretations, but all who look into his book and examine his illustrations will be gratified. 


— Builder. 


LIFE AND TIMES OF ST. CHRYSOSTOM. 


A SKETCH or tue CHURCH anp tor EMPIRE 1n tHE IVrH CENTURY. 
By Rev. W. R. W. STEPHENS, M.A., 


Balliol Coll., Oxon, Vicar of Mid-Lavant, Sussex. 


Portrait. Syo- Lös, 


‘ Mr. Stephens has considerable powers of description, and has given us a life-like picture of 
the doleva ti Archbishop of Constantinople, He has fairly accomplished the design which he 
laid before himself at commencing his work, of writing a supplementary chapter on 
ecclesiastical history. He has even done more, for he has made his biography quite 
intelligible to readers who may be taking up the subject for the first time ; and we even think 
that one who had never even heard of St. Chrysostom—and how many there may be in that 
predicament we will not attempt to determine—might read this volume with interest an 
advantage. Upon the whole we think the author may fairly be congratulated in having 
achieved a success." — Literary Churchman. 
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A SECOND SERIES OF MISCELLANIES, 


COLLECTED AND EDITED 
By EARL STANHOPE. 


CONTENTS : 
ITALIAN Memorr BY LApy Mary Wonr- | Mr. HALLAM on ENGLISH POLITICS. 
LEY Montagu. 1757. | 1841-5. 


" Í 
CASE OF MAJOR ANDRÉ. 1780. | SUPERSTITIONS IN INDIA. 1845-6. 


MR. PITT AND EARL TEMPLE. 1783. PRINCE Louis NAPOLEON TO SIR ROBERT 
THE ENGLISH FRIENDS OF THE FRENCH PEEL. 1846. 

REVOLUTION. 1792. INSCRIPTION BY LORD MACAULAY. 1847. 
Mr. PITT AND Mr. CANNING. 1792. POM, TANC OE. 1849; 
Mr. PITT AT WALMER CASTLE. 1801-6. | PRINCE METTERNICH ON GERMAN POLI- 
Mr. Fox AND Mr. CANNING. 1827. Ties, 1850-1. 


SHORT Essays IN ARCHAEOLOGY. 1830-6. APIS PHILOSOPHY IN MEDIAVAL 
4 
A Visir AT DERBY. 1839. UROFE. 1886. 


M. DE SISMONDI on HISTORY AND POLI- LEGENDS OF CHARLEMAGNE. :1866. 
TICS. 1835-42. 


Post 8vo. 7s. 0d. 


CHRISTIANITY 


IN RELATION TO THE PRESENT STATE OF SOCIETY AND OPINION. 
By M. GUIZOT. 


Post 8vo. 9s. 


LIFE AND TIMES OF THE REV. DR. COOKE, 
OF BELFAST. 


By Rev. J.-L. PORTER, D.D., 


Author of “ Five Years in Damascus," ** The Handbook for Syria and Palestine." 


Second Edition, With Portraits. 8vo. 14s. 
“ That Dr. Cooke was a very remarkable man is sufficie 


by perfectly legitimate means from a low rank in life to a positi i i i 

which his opinions and actions were worth the Mes of A E phe 
great enterprises and accomplished them with astonishing success. Dr. Porter has erformed 
the part of biographer in a very creditable manner. As his volume covers eighty eventful 
years, he cannot be accused of dealing at too great length with the life and times of his hero 
RE: On the whole, the great Protestant leader of Belf, see 


5 h ue ast has been h in his bi : 
He has received in death, as in life, a great deal of high-flown dec wo fete "s 
told in a plain straightforward manner suitable to a character that did not need agp 


and would not bear idealizing.”—Saturday Review. 


ntly proved by what he did. He rose 
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THE 
SPEAKERS COMMENTARY ON THE BIBLE. 


EXPLANATORY anp CRITICAL, WITH A REVISION or tue TRANSLATION, 
BY BISHOPS AND OTHER CLERGY OF THE ANGLICAN CHURCH. 


Edited by F. C. COOK, M.A., Canon of Exeter. 
Vor. I.: THE PENTATEUCH. 


GENESIS— Brisuor or ELY. | NUMBERS—Rzv. T. E, Esrin & Rev. 
EXOPUS — Cawox Cook anD REV. | J. F. Tunurr. 
SAMUEL CLARK. | DEUTERONOMY-—Rzv. T. E. Espry. 


LEVITICUS—Rzv. SAMUEL CLARK. | 


Fifth Thousand. Medium 8vo. 30s. 


** This Commentary is intended for the tens of thousands of thoughtful, educated, reverent 
Englishmen, who, making no pretension to be Hebrew or theological scholars, yet sincerely love 
their bibles, are interested in all that concerns them, and ask anxiously for some plain and 
honest reply to the difficuities and objections by which, of late years, they have been so 
unceasingly pained and disturbed. And such persons we venture to assert will not turn to this 
Commentary in vain.” —John Bull. 


AT HOME WITH THE PATAGONIANS 


A YEARS WANDERINGS OVER UNTRODDEN GROUND, 


FROM THE STRAITS OF MAGELLAN TO THE RIO NEGRO, 


By GEORGE CHAWORTH MUSTERS, R.N. 
With Map and Illustrations. 8vo. 16s. 


“ Mr. Musters’ journey may be ranked among the most adventurous and successful of those 
which have been recently undertaken by our enterprising fellow-countrymen.”—Sir R. Mur- 
chison’s Address. s 


ASTRONOMY & GEOLOGY—MR. DARWIN & MR. 
BUCKLE—PROGRESS & CIVILIZATION. 


THREE ESSAYS. 
By LORD ORMATHWAITE. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


** These Essays are the meditations of a matured and active mind, led by a physical depriva- 
tion to seek relaxation in reviewing the bearings of some of its former studies. Lord 
Ormathwaite prefaces his pages with the explanation that the decay of his eyesight has within 
the last year incapacitated him from reading or writing. There is nothing, either in the 
form or Substance of the book from beginning to end, which would betray the heavy dis- 
advantage under which it was composed. Some of the arguments, of course, may be open to 
dispute; but the Essays are throughout marked by a clearness of expression and a grace of 
style which alone would render their perusal a pleasure." — Times. 
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THE BOOK OF MARCO POLO, 


CONCERNING THE KINGDOMS AND MARVELS OF THE EAST. 
A New ENGLISH VERSION. 


Illustrated by the Light of Oriental Writers and Modern Travels. 


By COLONEL HENRY YULE, C.B., 
Late of the Royal Engineers (Bengal). 


With 20 Maps and Plates, and 80 Illustrations. 2 Vols. Medium 8vo. 425, 


“The publication of Colonel Yule's ‘Marco Polo’ is an epoch in geographical literature. 
Never before, perhaps, did a book of travels appear under such exceptionally favourable 
auspices: an editor of a fine taste and ripe experience and possessed with a passion for curious 
medieval research, having found a publisher willing to gratify that passion without stint of 
expenditure; and the result being the production of a work which, in so far as it combines 
beauty of typography and wealth of illustration, with a rich variety of recondite learning, may 
be US as a phenomenon in these Bags of thrifty and remunerative book-making. Nor is 
it a slight praise thus to pronounce Colonel Yule's edition to be a great success, for never, 
perhaps, has there been a more difficult book of the class to expound than Marco Polo's travels 
since his great prototype Herodotus recited his history at Athens. Every page isa puzzle ; 
every chapter contains strange names which it is hard to recognize; strange stories which it is 
harder still either to believe or to explain." — Edinburgh Review. 


SELF-HELP AND CHARACTER, 


COMPANION VOLUMES. 
By SAMUEL SMILES. Author of “Life of Stephenson.” 


Post 8vo. 6s. each. 


*«* Of these Popular Works upwards of 100,000 copies have been sold. 


A BOY'S VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD: 


A RESIDENCE IN VICTORIA, AND A JOURNEY BY RAIL ACROSS 
NORTH AMERICA. 


Edited by SAMUEL SMILES. 
5th Thousand. With Illustrations, - Post 8vo. 6s. 


“A volume of the healthiest and most agreeable kind. It is 4 capital narrative, unaffected, 
vivacious, and rich im incident. It contains, moreover, a large amount of information not 
m to be ac aee y ey gue and in writing of well-known places, such as 

elbourne and Honolulu, it is evident that the author sees with his owh eves and not through 
‘the spectacles of books.’ "Pall Mall Gazette. ee oo 
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| TRAVELS OF A PIONEER OF COMMERCE 


ON AN OVERLAND JOURNEY FROM CHINA TOWARDS INDIA, 


By T. T. COOPER, 


Late Agent for the Chamber of Commerce at Caleutta. 


With Map and Illustrations. Svo. 16s, 


** Mr Cooper made an attempt to traverse the unknown region between the Chinese province 
Szechuen and Assam, but was turned back by the Chinese authorities at Bathang, after making 
a successful journey up the Yang-tse and "l'aitow-ho rivers and through the frontier town of 
Tai-tsian-loo. He then endeavoured to cross to Burmah vid Yunnan, but found this also 
impracticable. His narrative is one of those racy descriptions of exciting adventure which we 
ean only look for from men of high pluck, and not too often from them. His narrative 
illustrates Marco Polo's story." — Quarterly Review. 


PRIMITIVE CULTURE; 


RESEARCHES INTO THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
MYTHOLOGY, PHILOSOPHY, RELIGION, ART, AND CUSTOM. 


By EDWARD B. TYLOR, F.R.S. 
Author of the * Early History of Mankind.” 


2 Vols, 8vo. 24s. 


- 


VILLAGE COMMUNITIES IN THE EAST AND WEST. 


By SIR HENRY SUMNER MAINE, K.C.8.I., LL.D., 


Member of the Indian Council, Author of “ Ancient Law;” and Corpus Professor of Jurisprudence 
in the University of Oxford, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Second Edition. 8vo, 9s. 


THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES, BY MEANS OF 
NATURAL SELECTION: 


On, THE PRESERVATION OF FAVOURED RACES IN THE STRUGGLE FOR LIFE. 


By CHARLES DARWIN, F.R.S. 
6th Edition, and Thoroughly Revised. (11th Thousand.) With a Glossary of Scientific 
Terms. 


Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
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A SMALLER MANUAL OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. 


By Rev. W. L. BEVAN, M.A., 


Author of the * Student's Manuals of Ancient and Modern Geography.” 


With Illustrations. 16mo. 3s. 6d. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF GEOLOGY, 


OR, THE MODERN CHANGES OF THE EARTH AND ITS INHABITANTS, CONSIDERED AS 
ILLUSTRATIVE OF GEOLOGY. 


By SIR CHARLES LYELL, Bart, F.R.S. 


lA Edition. With Illustrations. Vol. 1, 8vo. 16s. 


THE DESCENT OF MAN, 


AND SELECTION IN RELATION TO SEX. 


By CHARLES DARWIN, F.R.S., 
Author of “ The Variations of Animals and Plants," &c., &c. 


Eighth Thousand, With Hlustrations. 2 Vols. Crown 8vo. 24s. 


HISTORY OF THE REIGN OF QUEEN ANNE 
UNTIL THE PEACE OF UTRECHT. 


1701—1713. 
By EARL STANHOPE. 
Second Edition. 8vo. 16s. 


This work is designed as a connecting link between the conclusion of LORD MACATLAY’S 
History of England and the commencement of Lorn Manow's History. 


MRS, MARKHAM'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, ` 


CONTINUED DOWN TO THE PRESENT TIME. 


A New, Revised, and Cheaper Edition, With Woodcuts. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
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THE WORKS OF ALEXANDER POPE. 
A NEW EDITION. EDITED WITH INTRODUCTIONS AND NOTES. 
By REV. WHITWELL ELWIN. 


With Portraits. 8vo. 10s. 6d. each. 


This Edition will consist of 10 Volumes. The POETICAL WORKS will occupy Four 
VornuwEs. The PROSE WORKS Onz Votume. The CORRESPONDENCE Five vee 


Each Volume will have a double number—that of its place in the complete edition and of 
its place in its own particular section. Thus Vols. I. and II. of the WORKS form Vols. I. 
and IL of the POETRY, and Vols. VI., VII. and VIII., form Vols. I., II. and III. of the 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


A MANUAL OF SCIENTIFIC INQUIRY, 


FOR THE USE OF OFFICERS AND TRAVELLERS. 


Edited by Rev. ROBERT MAIN, M.A., F.R.S., 
Radcliffe Observer. 


Fourth Edition. Post Svo. 3s. 6d. 


PUBLISHED BY AUTHORITY OF THE ADMIRALTY. 


HALLAM'S HISTORICAL WORKS. 
WITH THE AUTHORS LATEST CORRECTIONS AND ADDITIONS. 


CONTAINING : 
I. HISTORY OF ENGLAND, FROM HENRY VII. TO GEORGE II. 3 vols. 
IL HISTORY OF EUROPE DURING THE MIDDLE AGES. 3 vols. 
III. LITERARY HISTORY OF EUROPE. 4 vols. 


CHEAPER EDITION. 10 Vols. Post 8vo. 4s. each. 


* * The publie are cautioned against imperfect editions that have appeared of these 
norks, as they are merely reprints of the first editions, which are full of errors, and 
do not contain the author's additional notes and latest corrections. 


LITTLE ARTHUR’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


FOR CHILDREN. CONTINUED DOWN TO THE PRESENT TIME. 


BY LADY CALLCOTT. 


A New and Revised Edition. With additional Woodcuts. 16mo. 2s. 0d. 
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THE WELLINGTON SUPPLEMENTARY 
DESPATCH ES. 


Edited by tho PRESENT DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 


Vol. XIV. CONTENTS. 


Instructions issued by the Duke in Spain, the South of France, and during the Waterloo 
Campaign, respecting the organization and discipline, and upon the movements and orders 
of battle, of the Allied Armies. Intercepted Letters and Reports from French Generals ; 
Napoleon’s Instructions to his Marshals, &c., &c. 


8vo. 20s. 


ACCOUNT OF THE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS 
OF THE MODERN EGYPTIANS. 


By EDWARD WM. LANE. 
Fifth Edition. Edited by E. STANLEY POOLE. 


With Woodcuts. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 12s. 


A RIDE THROUGH THE DISTURBED DISTRICTS 
OF NEW. ZEALAND. 


WITH NOTES OF A CRUISE AMONG THE SOUTH SEA ISLANDS. 


By the Hon. HERBERT MEADE, Lt. R.N. 
Second Edition. With Maps and Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 12s. 


SCRAMBLES ON THE ALPS, 


INCLUDING 


THE FIRST ASCENT OF THE MATTERHORN, AND THE A 
WHICH PRECEDED IT, wai 


AND OBSERVATIONS ON GLACIAL PHENOMENA ON THE ALPS AND IN GREENLAND. 
By EDWARD WHYMPER. 
Second Edition. With Maps and 120 Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 21s. 


** We do not know of any engravings which so thoroughly bring back, not merely the form ` 


and relief of the mountains, but their very spirit.” —Saturday Review. 

a e The malas of er i Suncidered simply from an artistic point of view, is incontestible. 
very Alpine traveller will have memories stirred within him, and will b 

exclaim, ‘ That is the very thing.' "— A/pine Journal, — ? ready ee 
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THE STUDENTS ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY. 


By SIR CHARLES LYELL, Bart., F.R.S., 
Author of ‘‘ Principles of Geology," ** The Antiquity of Man," &c. 


Sixth Thousand. With 600 Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 9s. 


THE HANDWRITING OF JUNIUS 
PROFESSIONALLY CONSIDERED. 


By MR. CHARLES CHABOT, Expert. 
With Preface and Collateral Evidence, 
By the HON. EDWARD TWISLETON. 


With Facsimiles and Woodcuts. 4to. 63s. 


** We congratulate Mr. Twisleton upon having settled, as we think, once for all the long- 
disputed controversy respecting the authorship of the Junian Letters."— Quarterly Review. 

“ We agree with the ‘Quarterly.’ We must accept Mr. Twisleton’s work as final. If Sir 
Philip Francis and Junius were not identical, then it is possible for two persons not only to 
have precisely the same tricks of handwriting and the same individualities of punctuation, and 
to preserve them through reams of manuscript, but to be able without knowing it in all moments 
of forgetfulness to write different hands, each of which shall be the hand of the other."— 
sectator. 


LOCAL TAXATION OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND. 


By R. H. INGLIS PALGRAVE. 


Svo. 5s. 


HISTORY OF PAINTING IN ITALY. 


INCLUDING THE LITTLE KNOWN SCHOOLS OF NORTH ITALY, 
FROM THE 2x» TO THE i16ru CENTURY. 


DRAWN UP FROM FRESH MATERIALS AND RECENT RESEARCHES IN THE ARCHIVES 
OF ITALY, AS WELL AS FROM PERSONAL INSPECTION OF THE WORKS 
OF ART SCATTERED THROUGHOUT EUROPE. 


By J. A. CROWE and C. B. CAVALCASELLE, 
With Illustrations. 5 Vols. 8vo. &1s. each. 


** As contributions to a special department of history, this work is strictly new in the sense 
of owing less to previous writers than any yet undertaken, and thorough to a degree only to be 
appreciated by very thorough perusal. No work has yet attempted in the same degree to un- 
fold the history of all the Italian Schools, their intricate relations and affinities, the stock 
whence they descended, the families into which they intermarried, the impulse traceable to 
the passing visit of one great painter, the mannerism accounted for by the vicinity of one par- 
ticular picture. None also has done such justice to the great men who stand centrally as 
formers and uniters of others. . . . . Ourauthors have done what none before have at- 
tempted—they have rectified the errors, and filled up the omissions of Vasari, and he will be 
a bold man who undertakes to do the same by them." — Edinburgh Review, 


ALBEMARLE STREET, 
April, 1872. 


MR. MURRAY'S 
FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


THE 


National Memorial to the Prince Consort. 
ILLUSTRATED 
By accurate engravings of the Monument in Hyde Park, its Architecture, Decora- 
tions; Sculptured Groups, Statues, Mosaics, Metalwork, &c., designed and executed 
by the most eminent British artists; 
24 LARGE PLATES. ENGRAVED UNDER DIRECTION OF LEWIS GRUNER. 


The descriptive text is accompanied by numerous Woodcuts. 


Folio (50 Copies only on Imperial Paper). 


The Speaker’s Commentary on the Bible. 
EXPLANATORY AND CRITICAL, WITH A REVISION OF THE TRANSLATION. 
By BISHOPS AND OTHER CLERGY OF THE ANGLICAN CHURCH. 
Edited by Canon COOK, M.A. 
Medium 8vo. 
Joshua, Rev. T. E. Espry, B.D. 


Vol. II. | Jue Ruth, Samuel, BisHoP or BATH AND WELLS. 
I. Kings, Rev. GEORGE RAWLINSON. 


= II. Kings, Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther 
Vol. III. 2 : 
Rev. GEORGE RAWLINSON, M.A, 
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Pekin, Jeddo, and San Francisco. 


THE THIRD AND CONCLUDING VOLUME OF THE JOURNAL OF A 
VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD. 


By THE MARQUIS DE BEAUVOIR. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FnENOH ny AGNES anp HELIN STEPHENSON, 
With Illustrations. Post 8vo. 
The Rise and Development of Mediæval 
Architecture. 
LECTURES DELIVERED AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
By GEORGE GILBERT SCOTT, R.A., F.S.A. 


8vo. 


A History of the Church of France, 
FROM THE CONCORDAT OF BOLOGNA, 1516, TO THE REVOLUTION. 
WiTH AN INTRODUCTION. 


By W. HENLEY JERVIS, M.A., 
Prebendary of Heytesbury. 


Portraits, 2 Vols. 8vo. 


M 1€ 


The Longevity of Man; 
ITS FACTS AND ITS FICTION. 


Including Observations on the more Remarkable Instances, and Hints for Testing 
Reputed Cases. 


By WILLIAM J. THOMS, F.S.A. 
Post 8vo. 


Among the chief points discussed in this work, and illustrated by many curious examples, 
will be found: The Social Condition of Centenarians; Longevity in the Middle Ages; on the 
various species of Tiden eea aptin] Registers, Monumental Inscriptions, Recollections of 

ast Events, Number of Descendants, Living Witnesses, &c.; a Critical Inquiry into the 
"ases of Henry Jenkins, Old Parr, and the Old Countess of Desmond; Cases of Centenarianism 
which have been clearly established; Cases which have been disproved; Doubtful Cases ; 
Probable Cases; Longevity as viewed by Medical Men; Physiology of the Question; Hints 
for the Investigation of Cases, &oc. 
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Notes of Thought and Conversation. 
By the late CHARLES BUXTON, M.P. 


Crown 8vo. 


Tegners Frithiofs Saga; or the Tale of 
Frithiof. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE SWEDISH 


By CAPTAIN SPALDING, 1041H FusiLEERs. 
Post 8vo. 


A Journey to the Source of the River Oxus, 
by the Indus, Kabul, and Badakhshan. 


By the late Carr. JOHN WOOD, (Inpian Navy). 
New Epirion. Epirep sy Hrs Sow. 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION ON THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY 
BORDERING THE VALLEY OF THE OXUS. 
BY COLONEL HENRY YULE, C.B. 


With Map. 8vo. 


“ Having already more than once had occasion to refer to Lieutenant Wood, we will briefly 
state that he accompanied Alexander Burnesin his mission to Cabool, and afterwards performed 
one of the most remarkable journeys ever undertaken in Central Asia. He made a survey of 
the Indus, from its mouth to Attock. At Kalabagh, the point where the Indus escapes from 
the Salt Range he found it impossible to stem the current. Undaunted by the difficulty, he 
landed and went by forced marches to Attock ; thence, descending the river, he completed his 
survey amidst the falls and rapids. After reaching Cabool, he crossed the mountains to 
Khunduz, and was eventually the first European, after Marco Polo and Benedict Goés, who 
ever reached the Bam-i-dunya, or Roof of the World. Thus in 1838 Wood discovered the 
source of the Oxus, on the margin of the Pamir Steppe, and for this splendid achievement he 
was rewarded with the Patron's gold medal of the Royal Geographical Society. Captain 
Wood's narrative presents the most brilliant confirmation in detail of Marco Polo's descrip- 
tions.’—Quarterly Review. 


Metallurgy of Gold and Silver, Mercury, 


Platinum, Tin, Nickel, Cobalt, Antimony, Bismuth, Arsenic, 
AND OTHER METALS. 
By JOHN PERCY, M.D., F.R.S. 
Lecturer on Metallurgy at the Royal School of Mines, London. 


With numerous Illustrations, 8yo, 
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The Church and the Age. 


À SECOND SERIES OF ESSAYS ON THE PRINCIPLES AND PRESENT 
POSITION OF THE ANGLICAN CHURCH. 


Epirep sy ARCHIBALD WEIR, D.C.L., & W. D. MACLAGAN, M.A. 


CONTENTS : 
THE CHURCH AND PAUPERISM. Earr Nzrsox. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE AMERICAN CHURCH. The Bishop of WxsrERN Nuw 
Yonx. 


THE CHURCH AND SCIENCE. W. R. OnamE, M.A., Prebendary of Wznrs. 
SYSTEMS OF ECCLESIASTICAL LAW. Isamparp BnuxEL, D.C.L. . 


PRESENT AND FUTURE RELATIONS OF THE CHURCH TO NATIONAL EDUCA- 
TION. J. P. Norris, M.A., Canon of BRISTOL. 


THE CHURCH AND THE UNIVERSITIES. Joun G. Tagor, M.P. 

TOLERATION. B. Morgan Cowrg, B.D., One of H.M. Inspectors of Schools. 

PRESENT ASPECT OF THE ORTHODOX EASTERN CHURCH TOWARDS THE 
CHURCHES OF THE ANGLICAN COMMUNION. Gro. Wrrrraws, B.D., Vicar 
of Rixewoon. 

DIFFICULTIES OF A DISESTABLISHED CHURCH, J. €. MaoDoxznr, D.D., Dean 
of CASHEL. 

THE CHRISTIAN TRADITION. W. J. Inoxs, D.D., Prebendary of Sr. PAvr's. 

DOGMA, CONSIDERED IN SOMH OF ITS RELATIONS. Arcuisaup Wem, D.C.L., 
Vicar of Forty HILL. 


PAROCHIAL COUNCILS. F. R. Crarwan, M.A., Archdeacon of Supburv. 


Svo, [Ready, 


Historical Memorials of the Royal Palace 
: and Chapel of the Savoy. 


By the late J. G. LOCKHART, 


Sometime Auditor of the Duchy of Lancaster. 


Edited by Rev. HENRY WHITE, 


Chaplain of the Chapel Royal, Savoy, and to the Speaker; Honorary Chaplain to the Queen, 


With Illustrations, Crown 8vo. 
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Julian Fane. A Memoir. 
By ROBERT BULWER LYTTON. 
Second and Cheaper Edition. With Portrait, Post Svo. 


-—- 
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Patterns for Turning; 


COMPRISING 


ELLIPTICAL AND OTHER FIGURES CUT ON THE LATHE WITHOUT THE 
USE OF ANY ORNAMENTAL CHUCK. 


By H. W. ELPHINSTONE. 


With 70 Illustrations, Small 4to. 


Memorials of the Dead. 


BEING A SELECTION OF EPITAPHS FOR GENERAL USE AND STUDY. 
By F. ann M. A. PALLISER. 


Illustrated, Crown 8vo, 


History of the Christian Church. 
- By JAMES C. ROBERTSON, M.A., 


Canon of Canterbury, and Professor of Ecclesiastical History in King's College, London. 


Vol. IV.—From the death of Boniface VIII. to the End of the Fifth Council of the 
Lateran. 1303-—-1517. 


8vo. 


po 


The Works of Alexander Pope. 


EDITED, WITH INTRODUCTIONS AND NOTES, 


By Rev. WHITWELL ELWIN. 


Vol. VIII. Forming the Third Volume of The Correspondence. 


This Volume contains 350 unpublished Letters, including 70 written by Po d 
Lord Orrery, disclosing the secret history of the publication Sith P y tope rp. 
respondence, recently discovered by the Editor. F o Pape en OE 


With Portrait. $8vo. 
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An Historical Atlas of Ancient Geography, 
BIBLICAL AND CLASSICAL. 


COMPILED UNDER THE SUPERINTENDENCE OF 


WILLIAM SMITH, D.C.L, Aw» Mr. GEORGE GROVE. 


This Atlas will contain a series of Maps of the same size and form as KEITH JOHNSTON'S 
ROYAL ATLAS oF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. The Classical Maps have been prepared by Dr. 
Kart MéLLER. The Biblical Maps will include the recent observations and positions 
obtained by the Officers of Royal Engineers. Descriptive letterpress and the Index 
will be given in the last part. 


CONTENTS OF PART I. 


THE HOLY LAND. (Northern Division.) 
HISTORICAL MAPS OF THE HOLY LAND. 
GREEK AND PHG@NICIAN COLONIES. 

GALLIA. 

ITALIA SUPERIOR. 

ITALIA INFERIOR. 

GREECE AFTER THE DORIC MIGRATION. 
GREECE AT THE TIME OF THE PERSIAN WARS. 


To be published Quarterly, in Folio. 21s, each Part. 
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The Students History of Europe During 
the Middle Ages. 


The Student's Constitutional History of 
England. 


By HENRY HALLAM, LL.D. 


New and Revised Editions. Incorporating the Author's Latest Notes and 
Corrections. 


Epitep sy WM. SMITH, D.C.L. anp LL.D. 


2 Vols. Post Syo, 7s. 6d. each. 


These Editions have been undertaken with the concurrence of the Author's representatives, 
and incorporate his latest additions and corrections. They have been brought into one yolume 
each by leaving out most of the notes at the foot of the pages, and by abbreviating some of the 
less important remarks; but the books remain essentially unchanged, and nothing of importance 
has been omitted. It has been the aim of the Editor to present the works as nearly as possible 
in the form in which he conceives the Author would have wished them to appear if he had him- 
self prepared Editions for the special use of Students. Several important documents, such as 
the Statutes of William the Conqueror, the Charter of Liberties of Henry I., the Constitutions 
of Clarendon, the Assize of Clarendon, the Magna Charta, the Petition of Right and the Bill of 
Rights, have been added to these Editions. 
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A Dictionary of Christian Antiquities 
and Biography, 


FROM THE TIMES OF THE APOSTLES TO THE AGE OF CHARLEMAGNE, 
By Various AUTHORS. 
Edited by WM. SMITH, D.C.L., LL.D., 


With Illustrations. 2 Vols. Medium 8vo.— 


Little Arthurs History of Rome. 


With Illustrations, 16mo. 
UNIFORM WITH (LITTLE ARTHUR’S ENGLAND.” 


A Mediæval Latin-English Dictionary. 


BASED ON THE GREAT Work or DUCANGE. TRANSLATED AND EDITED, 
WITH MANY ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS, 


By E. A. DAYMAN, B.D., 


Prebendary of Sarum, Formerly Fellow and Tutor of Exeter College, Oxford. 
Small 4to. 


*" A Prospectus and Specimen may be obtained from any Bookseller. 
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Lives of the Early Flemish Painters. 


WITH NOTICES OF THEIR WORKS. 


By J. A. CROWE ax» G. B. CAVALCASELLE. 


` A New and Thoroughly Revised Edition. Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 


*,* A Limited Number of Copies will be Printed on Demy Octavo paper to range with the 
same authors ** History of Italian Painting.” 
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Handbook for Egypt. 


THE NILE, ALEXANDRIA, CAIRO, THEBES, AND THE OVERLAND 
ROUTE TO INDIA. i 


New Edition, Thoroughly Revised. Map. Post 8vo. [Nearly ready. 
———$9————— 


Handbook for Greece. 


THE IONIAN IsLANDs, CONTINENTAL GREECE, ATHENS, THE PELOPONNESUS, 
THE ISLANDS OF THE /EGUEAN SEA, ALBANIA, THESSALY, AND MACEDONIA. 


New Edition. Maps. Post 8vo. [ Ready. 


Handbook for Constantinople, Turkey 
in Asia, 
Tur BosruoRus, PLAIN or Troy, THE ISLANDS OF THE ÆGÆAN, CRETE, 


Cyprus, SMYRNA, EPHESUS, THE SEVEN CHURCHES, COASTS 
OF THE BLACK SEA, ARMENIA, MESOPOTAMIA, &c. 


Maps and Plans. Post 8vo. 15s. [ Ready. 
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A First English Grammar. 
By WM. SMITH, D.GL, aw» THEOPHILUS D. HALL, M.A. 


Post 8vo. 


A Primary History of Britain. 
Epen By WILLIAM «SMITH, D.C.L, LL.D. 


In Three Parts. Post 8vo. 


This work has been written with the express purpose of supplying the new requirements of 
a History of the British nation for primary schools. It is an honest attempt to exhibit the 
leading facts and events of our history, free from political and sectarian bias, and therefore 
suitable for schools in which children of various denominations are taught. The whole is 
divided into three parts, printed in a legible type suited for young eyes. Each part, which will 
be issued separately, contains a distinct section of the history, which has a completeness in 


itself. 
I. The Early and Middle Age, from the landing of Cæsar to the end of the Plantagenet 
Line with Richard III. 
II. The Tudor and Stuart Period to the Revolution of 1688. 
III. The modern age of Constitutional Government, from the Revolution to the present time. 
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The Choice of a. Dwelling; 


A PRACTICAL HANDBOOK OF USEFUL INFORMATION ON ALL POINTS 
CONNECTED WITH HIRING, BUYING, OR BUILDING A HOUSE. , 


By GERVASE WHEELER, 


Architect, Author of ‘‘ Rural Homes,” ‘“ Homes for the People,” &c. 


Second and Revised Edition. With Woodcuts and Plans. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


* Few compilations could be plainer, clearer, or more concise than Mr. Wheeler's directions. 
Much of what can be said upon the subject has already been said; but to this he has added more, 
and so divided and docketed his advice and information, that the issue is a Yr compact and 
suggestive manual. It is intended for the general public, rather than for the professional 
pus ; but the office-shelves of architects would be a the more complete for its presence." — 

wilder. 


m 


i Aristotle. 
By GEORGE GROTE, F.R.S., D.C.L., LL.D., 


Late Vice-Chancellor of the University of London, President of University College, 
London, and Foreign Member of the Institute of France. 


Epitrep BY ALEXANDER BAIN, L.L.D., NES 


Professor of Logic in the University of Aberdeen ; and 


G. CROOM ROBERTSON, M.A., 


Professor of Philosophy of Mind and Logie in University College, London. 
2 Vols. 8vo. 


UNIFORM WITH GROTE'S ‘ PLATO.” 
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The Letters and Journals of the late 
Earl of Elgin, 


GOVERNOR OF JAMAICA, GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF CANADA, ENVOY 
TO CHINA, AND VICEROY OF INDIA. 


Epirep sy THEODORE WALROND, C.B. 
WirH PREFACE BY ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY, D.D., 


Dean of Westminster, 


" 8yo. [ Ready. 
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